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EVERYBODY S  MAGAZINE 


Her  face,  her  hands,  her  hair. . 

this  simple  care  safeguards  their  beauty 

Young  skin  has  marvelous  powers  of  recu¬ 
peration.  It  will  resist  the  damaging  in¬ 
fluence  of  dust  and  weather  if  it  is  cleansed 
•daily  with  warm  water  and  Ivory  Soap. 

Dermatologists  agree  that  constant  strenu¬ 
ous  treatments  and  the  use  of  "foods”  and 
"revivers”  tend  to  enlarge  the  pores,  stretch 
the  tissues,  and  make  the  skin  tender  and 
supersensitive.  They  advise  simple  cleansing 
with  pure  soap. 

So,  instead  of  adopting  all  these  artificial 
and  often  dangerous  methods  you  will  find  it 
wiser  and  safer  these  winter  days  to  confine  the 
care  of  your  skin  to  daily  face-baths  with  warm 
water  and  Ivory  Soap.  This  is  as  fine  a  treat¬ 
ment  as  it  can  have.  Proper  rinsing,  a  dash 
of  cold  water,  thorough  d^ing,  and  a  bit  of 
pure  cold  cream  complete  the  simple  oper¬ 
ation.  If  Ivory  is  used,  you  are  sure  of  thor¬ 
ough,  yet  safe  and  gentle  cleansing,  for  Ivory 
is  pure — as  fine  a  soap  as  can  be  had  at  any  price. 

For  youth,  maturity  and  age;  for  face,  hands, 
scalp  and  bath.  Ivory  Soap  offers  all  that  you 
can  rightly  expea  from  any  soap.  Ya  its  cost 
is  negligible.  'Prorter  gamble 


IVORY 

SOAP 

99  “/io»  %  Pure 
It  Floats 


The 
scientific  basis 
for  the  use  of 
SOAP 

The  following  get  of 
priociples  bts  been  en- 
doned  by  1169  pbysi- 
ciins  of  higbegt  fund- 
ing  and  is  offered  u 
•n  authoritatiTe  guide  to 
women  in  their  use  of 
soap  for  the  skin: 

1  The  function  of  soap 
for  the  skin  is  to 
deanse,  not  to  cure  or 
transform. 

2  Soap  performs  a  aery 
useful  function  for  nor¬ 
mal  skins  by  keeping 
the  skin  clean. 

}  If  there  is  any  disease 
of  the  skin  which 
soap  irritates,  a  physi¬ 
cian  should  be  seen. 

.4  To  be  suiuble  forgen- 
eial  daily  use,  a  soap 
should  be  pure,  mild 
and  neutral. 

)  If  the  medicinal  con¬ 
tent  of  a  soap  is  suffi- 
cient  to  have  an  effect 
upon  the  skin,  the  soap 
should  be  used  only 
upon  the  adyice  of  a 
physician. 

6  In  all  cases  of  teal  trou¬ 
ble,  a  physician's  ad- 
yice  should  hr  ob¬ 
tained  before  treatment 


tlfW  Shu 

Quest  Ivory 

the  dainty  new  cake  of  lyory, 
made  especially  for  face 
and  hands,  costs  but  S  cents. 
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A  Romance  of 
a  New  Time 


niiutratioos  by 
Joaepb  A.  Maturo 


The  Man  Who  Conquered  Bolshevism  tn  Its  Strong¬ 
hold  Has  a  Startling  Escape  from  Death  in  a  New 
York  Hotels  and  Makes  a  Dubious  New  Friend 


By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 


Author  of"Tht  Wrath  to  Come' 


MISS  SADIE  LOYES,  manager  of  man’s  life  in  this  teeming  city  of  New 
the  Hotel  Weltmore  Typewriting  York  was  a  small  enough  matter  of  itself, 
and  Secretarial  Bureau,  set  down  The  life  of  this  prospective  client  of  hers,- 
the  receiver  of  the  telephone  however,  waiting  now  in  his  suite  on  the 
which  had  its  place  upon  her  desk  and  looked  eleventh  floor  for  the  help  which  he  had 
thoughtfully  around  at  the  eleven  young  summoned,  was  hung  about  with  destiny, 
ladies  who  comprised  her  present  staff.  Meanwhile,  Miss  Sadie  Loyes  continued 
She  stood  there,  an  angular,  tmtidy-looking  to  tap  her  teeth  with  the  pencil  and  reflect, 
person,  tapping  a  pienol  against  her  teeth.  Which  should  it  be?  The  nearest  and  ap- 
unconscious  arbiter,  not  only  Pf  the  lives  piarently  the  most  industrious?  Her  eyes 
of  two  very  interesting  pieople,  but  also  of  rested  disparagingly  up>on  Miss  Bella  Fox’s 
the  fate  of  a  great  nation.  Portentous  golden-brown  coiffure.  These  were  dressy 
events  depended  upx)n  her  decision.  A  days  in  New  York  and  style  was  all  very 
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The  Great  Samara 


well  in  its  way,  but  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  abbreviations  of  the  young  lady’s 
costume — very  low  from  the  throat  down¬ 
ward  and  displaying  a  length  of  limb  which, 
although  perhaps  sanctioned  by  fashion, 
paid  no  excessiv'e  tribute  to  modesty.  Miss 
Fox’s  jewelry,  too,  was  a  little  too  much  in 
evidence  and  there  were  rumors  about 
dinners  at  the  Ritz! 

On  the  whole  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  keep  this  particular  young  lady  back  for 
one  of  these  western  millionaires.  Dorothy 
Hamilton  might  do:  a  young  woman  of 
far  more  modest  apptearance,  but  a  little 
careless  with  her  ^orthand.  Possibly  it 
was  as  well  not  to  risk  her  on  an  important 
assignment.  Then  there  was  Florence  White 
— exjjert  enough,  but  a  little  mysterious  in 
her  private  life,  and  the  recipient  of  too 
many  boxes  of  candy  and  offerings  of  roses 
from  her  clients  to  inspire  her  employer 
with  thorough  confidence  as  to  her  com¬ 
mercial  ability.  Then  the  pencil  stopi>ed. 
Miss  Borans!  Nothing  whatever  against 
her;  efficient,  self-contained,  reserved  alike 
in  dress  and  demeanor,  but  with  an  air  of 
breeding  which  none  of  these  others  pos¬ 
sessed.  Absolutely  the  obvious  choice. 

“Miss  Borans,”  the  manager  called  out, 
in  a  shrill  tone,  “just  step  this  way,  please.” 

The  young  lady  addressed  rose  with 
composure,  pushed  her  chair  back  into  its 
place,  and  approached  her  employer.  Space 
was  limited  in  the  Hotel  Weltmore,  and  the 
Typewriting  and  Secretarial  Bureau  was 
really  a  railed-off  pKjrtion  of  the  lounge  on 
the  first  floor  reserved  for  “Ladies  Only.” 

“I  guess  you’d  better  slip  up  to  Number 
ii8o,”  Miss  Loyes  direct^.  “I’ll  send  a 
machine  and  the  rest  of  the  stuff  right 
along — gentleman  there  in  a  hurry — his 
secretary  caught  the  fever  while  he  was  in 
Washington.  Samara,  his  name  is — the 
good  Lord  knows  where  he  got  it!” 

The  girl  seemed  to  stiffen. 

“Samara,  the  Russian  envoy?”  she  asked. 

“You’ve  got  it,  honey.  Speaks  with  an 
English  accent,  though,  you  could  cut  with 
a  koife.” 

“I  would  rather  not  work  for  Gabriel 
Samara,”  the  girl  declared. 

TT  TOOK  a  great  deal  to  surprise  Miss 
Sadie  Loyes,  but  this  newest  recruit  to 
her  secretarial  staff  had  certainly  succeeded. 

“How?”  she  exclaimed.  “What’s  that?” 


Miss  Borans  had  not  in  the  least  the  ap>- 
pearance  of  a  young  woman  of  mercurial 
or  changeable  temperament.  Nevertheless, 
she  seemed  already  to  be  repenting  her 
rather  rash  pronouncement. 

“I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Loyes,”  she 
said.  “That  was  perhaps  a  foolish  q)eech 
of  mine.  Number  ii8o,  you  said.  I  will 
go  there  at  on.ce.” 

“Say,  do  you  know  anything  of  this  Mr. 
Samara?”  the  manager  asked. 

“Nothing,  personally,”  was  the  prompt 
reply. 

“You  haven’t  worked  for  him  before? 
He  hasn’t  tried  to  be  fresh  with  you  or  any¬ 
thing  of  that  sort?” 

“Certainl}'  not.” 

“Then  what’s  the  grouch,  eh?” 

Miss  Borans  hesitated.  “I  am  of  Russian 
descent,”  she  confided.  “One  has  prejudices. 
It  was  foolish.” 

Miss  Sadie  Loyes  had  had  a  great  deal  of 
exj>erience  with  the'  younger  members  of 
her  sex,  and  she  studied  her  employee  for 
a  minute  thoughtfully.  Miss  Catherine 
Borans  conformed  to  no  typ)e  with  which 
she  was  familiar.  She  was  a  young  woman 
of  medium  height,  slim  and  with  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  perfect  body  beneath  the  almost 
Quaker-like  simplicity  of  her  gown.  She 
was  rather  full-faced,  with  a  broad  forehead, 
dark  silky  eyelashes  and  clear  brown  eyes. 
Her  features  were  distinguished  by  reason 
of  their  clean-cut  clarity;  her  mouth  was 
perfectly  shaped,  although  her  lips  were  a 
little  full.  Her  expression  was  not  to  be 
reckoned  with,  for  during  the  few  weeks  she 
had  been  employed  at  ^e  Bureau  she  had 
wrapped  herself  in  a  mantle  of  impenetrable 
reserve. 

“I  guessed  you  were  a  foreigner,”  Miss 
Sadie  Loyes  remarked  finally.  “Well,  any¬ 
way,  this  Mr.  Samara  is  a  great  guy  over 
there,  isn’t  he?  The  papers  here  are  giving 
him  a  lot  of  publicity,” 

Miss  Sadie  Loyes  had  spent  a  busy  life 
in  narrow  ways  and,  leaving  out  England, 
France  and  Germany,  “over  there”  repre¬ 
sented  for  her  the  rest  of  Europe. 

“In  his  way  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is 
a  great  man,”  Miss  Borans  acknowledged 
coldly.  “I  was  foolish  to  have  any  feelmg 
in  the  matter.” 

She  passed  on  with  her  notebook  in  her 
'  hand,  a  noticeable  figure  in  the  bustling 
promenades  of  the  hotel,  both  from  the 
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quiet  distinction  of  her  app>earance  and 
from  her  utter  indifference  to  the  cosmo- 
|)olitan  throng  through  which  she  p)assed. 
She  took  her  place  in  the  crowded  elevator, 
alighted  at  the  eleventh  floor,  received  a 
pleasant  nod  from  the  young  lady  seated  on 
guard  at  the  comer  of  the  corridor,  and 
touched  the  bell  of  Room  ii8o. 

“Mr.  Samara’s  right  there  now,’’  the 
latter  observed  from  behind  her  desk.  “I 
guess  he’s  needing  help  badly,  too.  They’re 
talking  of  having  to  take  his  secretary  away 
to  the  hospital.  Stomach  trouble,  I  guess. 
These  foreigners  eat  different  than  us.” 

The  door  in  front  of  them  was  suddenly 
opened.  Miss  Borans  was  confronted  by 
a  person  of  somewhat  alarming  appearance: 
a  man  more  than  six  feet  in  height  and  broad 
in  proportion,  florid,  blue-ey^  and  trucu¬ 
lent.  Not  even  the  studious  somberness  of 
his  attire  could  bring  him  into  line  with  any 
recognized  type  of  domestic  servitor.  He 
star^  at  this  visitor  without  speaking. 

“I  have  come  from  the  T>pewriting 
Bureau  downstairs  to  do  some  work  fcr 
Mr.  Samara,”  she  announced. 

’  I  'YPISTS,  esp)ecial]y  of  this  order,  were 
unknown  quantities  in  the  world 
where  Ivan  Rortz  had  spent  most  of  his 
days,  but  he  stood  aside  and  ushered  her 
through  the  little  hall  to  the  sitting-room 
l)eyond.  It  was  of  the  ordinary  hotel  type, 
but  flooded  with  light,  overheated,  and,  as 
it  seemed  to  her  in  those  first  few  seconds, 
almost  overcrowded  with  flowers.  Ever>'- 
where  they  flaunted  their  elegance  against 
the  uncouth  decorations  of  the  room:  a 
queer  contrast  of  exotic  beauty  and  pre¬ 
tentious  ugliness.  A  man  swung  round 
from  a  writing-desk  to  look  at  her — a  man 
who  she  knew  at  once  must  be  Samara. 

His  study  of  her  was  superficial  and  in¬ 
curious.  She,  on  the  other  hand,  brought 
all  her  powers  of  observation  to  bear  upon 
the  man  whom  it  was  her  daily  lesson  to 
learn  to  hate.  The  illustrated  press  of  many 
countries  had  made  his  features  in  a  sense 
familiar — yet  in  a  further  sense  it  had  never 
done  him  justice.  She  saw  a  man  well  ov'er 
middle  height,  broad-shouldered  yet  with 
a  tendency  to  stoop.  His  face  was  as  hard 
as  granite,  cruel,  perhaps,  and  as  expression¬ 
less  as  her  own,  yet  r^eemed  by  a  mouth 
which  had  wonderful  possibilities  of  tender¬ 
ness  and  humor.  His  hair  was  black  and 
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short,  his  eyebrows  overheavj',  his  clear 
gray  eyes  almost  unduly  penetrating. 

“Well?”  he  exclaimed  curtly. 

“I  am  from  the  typ)ewriting  office,”  she 
announcerl  once  more. 

He  nodded.  “Where  is  your  machine?” 

“On  the  way  up.” 

He  pointed  toward  the  book  she  was 
carrying. 

“You  write  shorthand?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Take  down  some  letters.  Sit  where  you 
please.  I  usually  walk  about.  Some  I  will 
give  you  direct  to  the  typewriter,  when  it 
arrives.” 

She  seated  herself  deliberately  at  the 
end  of  the  table,  opened  her  book,  and 
glanced  at  her  pencil  to  be  sure  that  it  was 
sharp.  Then  she  waited.  He  rose  and 
stood  with  his  back  to  her,  looking  out  of 
the  window.  Presently  he  swung  round, 
took  up  a  sheaf  of  letters  from  the  desk, 
and  grunted  as  he  inspected  them. 

“Rubbishy  work,”  he  declared,  “but  it 
must  be  done.  Invitations  to  every  sort  of 
function  under  the  sun.  One  reply  will  do 
for  the  lot:  ‘Mr.  Gabriel  Samara  regrets 
that  he  is  unable  to  accept  the  invitation, 
etc.,  etc.,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  his  stay 
in  the  United  States.’  .  .  .  Got  that?” 

“Yes,”  she  answered. 

He  threw  a  selection  of  the  letters  on  the 
table  before  her,  destroying  the  remainder. 
Then  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  desk 
and  loitered  there  with  his  hands  in  his 
f)ockets. 

“I  can’t  do  these  until  the  typewriter 
arrives,”  she  reminded  him. 

“Naturally,”  he  replied  dryly.  “I  was 
wondering  about  the  rest  of  the  work. 
Here  is  your  machine.” 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door  and  a  boy 
arrived  with  the  typewriter,  which  he  set 
upon  the  table.  As  Catherine  Borans  com¬ 
menced  her  task,  the  telephone  bell  rang, 
and  Samara  mctioned  her  to  answer  it. 

“A  gentleman  from  the  New  York 
Hemisphere  would  like  to  see  you,”  she 
announced. 

He  shook  his  head.  “You  can  answer  all 
applications  from  journalists  in  the  same 
manner,”  he  said.  “Just  tell  them  that 
Mr.  Samara  has  nothing  to  communicate 
to  the  press — with  one  exception,  im'nd. 
A  Mr.  Bromley  Pride  will  ring  up  from  the 
New’  York  Comet.  I  will  accord  him  an 
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interview.  And,  while  we  are  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  be  so  good  as  to  inform  the  young  lady 
outside  that  I  will  not  have  people  waiting 
about  in  the  corridor  to  waylay  me  when  I 
come  out.  My  lips  are  sealed.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  any  one.” 

Miss  Borans  carried  out  her  instructions 
faithfully.  Then  she  recommenced  her 
task.  Suddenly  Samara  paused  in  his  rest¬ 
less  perambulation  of  the  room  and  looked 
at  her  intently. 

“Are  you  to  be  trusted,  }^oung  lady?”  he 
inquired  brusquely. 

She  abandoned  her  typing  for  a  moment 
and  looked  up  at  him. 

“I  should  say  not,”  she  replied. 

SAMARA  was  distinctly  taken  aback. 

His  expression  was  one  of  incredulous 
surprise,  mingled  with  some  irritaticn. 
“What  do  you  mean?”  he  demanded. 
“My  reply  to  your  question,”  she  ex¬ 
plained,  “was  truthful,  though  of  course 
relative.  I  should  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
care  to  be  trusted  with  any  of  your  im¬ 
portant  political  correspondence.” 

“And  why  not?” 

“I  prefer  not  to  discuss  the  matter 
further.” 

He  smiled  with  gentle  sarcasm. 

“May  I  ask  if  this  self-advertised  un¬ 
trustworthiness  is  universal  among  the 
young  ladies  of  the  bureau  from  which  you 
come?” 

She  considered  for  a  moment.  “Of 
course  you  can  send  for  some  one  else  if  you 
like,”  she  said.  “I  would  not  trust  any 
one  of  them  with  confidential  documents, 
though.  Your  private  secretary  is  the 
person  to  deal  with  them.” 

“But  my  private  secretary,”  he  confided, 
“is  ill.  They  are  talking  of  taking  him  to 
the  hospital.” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “That  is 
unfortunate,”  she  admitted.  “Still,  you 
have  an  Embassy  in  Washington  and  a 
Russian  consul  here.  Surely  they  should 
be  able  to  help  you.” 

“You  are  without  doubt  a  young  woman 
of  resource,”  he  declared  with  an  indulgent 
smile.  “Nevertheless,  there  are  reasons 
why  I  do  not  wish  to  avail  myself  of  the 
services  of  any  one  having  an  official  con¬ 
nection  with  my  country.” 

“Then,”  she  advised,  “I  should  write  my 
letters  myself.” 


He  stood  looking  down  at  her,  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  his  thick  eyebrows  almost 
meeting  in  a  heavy  frown.  She  felt  her 
heart  beating  a  little  more  quickly.  Not¬ 
withstanding  her  even  manner  and  her 
very  equable  poise  toward  life,  she  was  con¬ 
scious  of  something  in  this  man’s  presence 
which  was  akin  to  fear. 

“Your  candor,”  he  said,  “inspires  me 
with  a  certain  amount  of  confidence.  I 
hate  writing  letters.  My  brain  moves  so 
much  more  quickly  than  my  clumsy  fin¬ 
gers,  that  anything  which  I  put  on  paper 
is  generally  illegible.  There  is  a  boat  leav¬ 
ing  tonight  for  Cherbourg,  where  I  have 
a  special  agent  waiting,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  I  send  an  account  of  my  negotiations 
here.  What  is  to  be  done?” 

“I  can  only  repeat  that  if  your  report 
has  to  do  with  your  negotiations  with  the 
President,  I  should  write  it  by  hand  and 
hope  for  the  best,”  she  rejoined  coolly. 

His  eyes  flashed.  For  a  moment  he 
seemed  almost  to  lose  control  of  himself. 

“What  in  the  name  of  all  the  Holy  Saints 
of  Russia  do  you  know  about  my  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  President?”  he  demanded. 

“Nothing  more  than  a  few  million  other 
people  of  the  city,”  she  replied.  “I  am  an 
intelligent  student  of  the  daily  press,  like 
most  American  girls.” 

He  looked  at  her  suspiciously.  “I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  you  are  an  American 
girl,”  he  growled. 

“I  have  lived  in  New  York  for  twenty- 
three  years,”  she  said  meekly.  “You  may 
not  think  it  but  I  can  assure  you  that  has 
not  left  me  much  time  to  imbibe  the  in¬ 
stincts  of  other  nationalities.” 

He  sat  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  table, 
staring  at  her,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his 
expression  curiously  dominated  by  the  un¬ 
certain  curve  of  his  lips.  For  a  brief  mo¬ 
ment  she  wondered  whether  he  were  not 
laughing  at  her. 

“Are  all  the  young  ladies  of  the  Welt- 
more  T)q)ewriting  Bureau  gifted  with  such 
glib  tongues?”  he  inquired. 

“By  no  means,”  she  assured  him.  “Be¬ 
lieve  me,  I  am  quite  an  exception.  I  think 
I  was  sent  because  I  was  considered  the 
most  serious-minded.” 

“Heaven  help  the  others!”  he  muttered. 
“Now  listen.  I  am  going  to  trust  you  to  a 
certain  extent  against  your  own  advice.  I 
shall  dictate  to  you  all  except  the  vital  part 
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of  my  communication.  A  great  deal  of 
wliat  you  are  going  to  take  dofwn  I  should 
prefer  you  to  forget.  The  most  private 
part  of  all  I  ^all  write  in  my  own  hand, 
and  God  grant  that  some  one  at  the  oth» 
end  will  be  able  to  read  it.” 

ATHERINE  BORANS  thrust  a  new 
sheet  of  paper  into  the  typewriter  and 
bent  over  her  task.  For  half  an  hour  or 
more  the  man  opposite  to  her  dictated. 
Then  he  took  the  sheets  which  she  had 
typed  over  to  his  desk  and  drew  pen  and 
ink  toward  him. 

“You  can  go  on  with  the  other  work,”  he 
enjoined,  commencing  to  write. 

The  scratching  of  his  pen  ceased  almost 
as  she  addressed  the  last  of  her  envelopes. 
He  turned  in  his  chair  just  as  she  had 
risen  to  her  feet. 

“Don’t  go  yet,”  he  begged,  throwing 
another  pUe  of  letters  upon  the  table. 
“There  are  all  these  to  be  attended  to  and 
it  is  necessary  for  some  one  to  be  here  to 
answer  the  telephone.  Besides,  I  have  a 
question  to  ask  you.” 

“A  question?”  she  repeated  doubtfully. 

“V'^es.  I  am  a  stranger  in  your  country 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  gratify  my  curi¬ 
osity.  If  I  had  dictated  the  vital  part  of 
this  letter  to  you,  wherein  lay  the  fear  of 
your  probity?  Do  you  mean  that  you 
would  have  sold  its  contents  to  the  press?” 

“That  would  have  been  a  temptation,” 
she  confessed,  carelessly  tapping  the  keys 
of  her  typewriter.  “I  am  a  working  girl, 
you  know,  and  am  supposed  to  be  well 
paid  at  thirty  dollars  a  week.  I  think  that 
any  newspaper  in  New  York  would  prob¬ 
ably  give  ten  thousand  dollars  for  a  true 
account  of  your  conversation  with  the 
President  and  the  arrangement  at  which 
you  arrived.  Fancy  the  clothes  I  could 
have  bought  and  the  countries  I  could  have 
visited  with  ten  thousand  dollars!” 

“Yes,”  he  admitted  thoughtfully,  “I  sup¬ 
pose  I  was  nmning  a  certain  amount  of 
risk.  By  the  by,  I  presume  it  would  have 
been  the  press  with  whom  you  would  have 
dealt?” 

“With  whom  else?”  she  asked. 

“There  are  others,”  he  observed,  watch¬ 
ing  her  keenly,  “ — politicians,  shall  we  call 
them? — who  would  like  to  know  the  precise 
conclusions  at  which  we  arrived  in  Wash¬ 
ington  yesterday.” 
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“Naturally,”  she  assented. 

“Even  in  Europe,”  he  went  on,  “this 
business  of  secret  societies  and  inter¬ 
national  espionage  is  a  little  on  the  wane. 
One  nation  only  continues  to  use  it  as  her 
great  weapwn.  In  .America  I  never  dreamed 
of  coming  across  anything  of  the  sort. 
Have  I  by  some  chance  stumbled  upon  the 
unexpect^.  Miss —  I  beg  your  pardon,  I 
have  forgotten  what  you  told  me  your 
name  was.” 

“I  have  not  told  you  my  name.” 

“Please  repair  the  omission.” 

“I  do  not  see  the  necessity,”  she  ob¬ 
jected.  “I  am  a  typist  from  the  hotel 
bureau.  You  have  been  unfortunate  in¬ 
asmuch  as  I  am  the  only  one  in  the  office 
likely  to  be  interested- in  your  mission  and 
its  results.  Tomorrow  you  had  better  ask 
for  some  one  else.  There  are  two  or  three 
there,  perhaps  not  more  trustworthy  than  I, 
but  who  will  take  down  anything  you  dic¬ 
tate  without  a  glimmer  of  comprehension. 
I  should  recommend  Miss  Bella  Fox.” 

He  shook  his  head.  “The  name  is 
sufficient,”  he  declared.  “I  should  dislike 
Miss  Bella  Fox  and  I  could  not  dictate  to 
her.  I  shall  ask  for  you.  Tell  me  how  to 
do  so.” 

“My  name  is  Catherine  Borans.” 

“And  if  I  had  dictated  to  you  what  I 
have  written  with  my  own  hand,  what 
would  have  been  the  nature  of  the  risk  I 
should  have  run?” 

“I  decline,”  she  said,  “to  answer  your 
question.” 

The  telephone  at  her  elbow  rang  while 
Samara  stood  scowling  down  at  her.  She 
turned  and  took  the  call.  As  she  listened 
she  frowned  slightly. 

“Tell  me  your  name  again,  please?”  she 
asked. 

The  name  was  apparently  repeated.  The 
girl  spoke  into  the  transmitter. 

“Please  wait,”  she  begged.  “I  will  tell 
Mr.  Samara  that  you  are  here.” 

She  laid  down  the  receiver  and  pushed 
the  instrument  a  little  away.  Then  she 
turned  toward  her  companion. 

“There  is  a  gentleman  downstairs  who 
says  that  his  name  is  Bromley  Pride  and 
that  he  has  called  from  the  New  York 
Comet  to  see  you.” 

Samara  nodded.  “That  is  quite  in  <wder,” 
he  assented.  “He  can  come  up.  Please  tell 
him  so.” 
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She  did  not  at  once  obey.  She  was  evi¬ 
dently  perplexed. 

“Since  you  are  so  much  interested  in  my 
affairs,”  her  con^nion  continued,  “I  will 
tell  you  that  the  President  himself,  looking 
upon  the  pap>er  which  I  understand  Mr. 
Bromley  Pride  represents,  as  his  ofl&cial 
mouthpiece,  has  suggested  that  I  confide 
to  him  a  certain  portion  of  the  result  of  our 
n^otiations.” 

“Indeed,”  she  murmured. 

“Recognizing  to  the  full,”  he  went  on, 
with  a  faint  note  of  sarcasm  in  his  tone, 
“and  thoroughly  appreciating  that  kindly 
interest,  I  would  yet  point  out  that  this  is  a 
matter  which  is  already  decided.  Will  you 
kindly  therefore  ask  Mr.  Pride  to  step  up?” 

“I  would  do  so,”  -she  replied,  dropping 
her  voice  a  little  and  holding  the  telephone 
receiver  still  farther  away,  “but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  is  not  there.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  he  demanded. 

“I  happen  to  know  Mr.  Bromley  Pride 
quite  well,”  she  explained.  “I  am  also 
very  well  acquainted  with  his  voice.  The 
man  who  is  impersonating  him  downstairs 
is  a  stranger!” 

Gabriel  samara  seemed  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  be  puzzled  and  unable  to 
appreciate  the  significance  of  his  com- 
{>anion’s  words. 

“In  any  case,”  he  rejoined,  “beg  whoever 
is  down  there  to  come  up.  Mr.  Pride  has 
probably  sent  a  substitute.” 

Catherine  leaned  over  the  instrument 
with  expressionless  face. 

“Is  it  Mr.  Bromley  Pride  himself  speak¬ 
ing?”  she  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“You  are  to  come  up,  then.” 

She  laid  down  the  receiver  without 
remark. 

“Well?”  Samara  demanded  impatiently. 
“The  man  who  is  below  insists  that  he  is 
Mr.  Bromley  Pride,”  she  announced. 

“And  you  still  don’t  believe  him?” 

“I  know  that  he  is  not,”  she  replied.  “I 
have  worked  for  Mr.  Bromley  Pride.  We 
are  old  acquaintances.” 

“Some  journalistic  dodge,  perhaps,”  he 
muttered. 

She  began  gathering  together  the  para¬ 
phernalia  connected  with  her  machine. 

“It  is  not  my  business,”  she  continued 
quietly,  “to  offer  you  advice.  I  am  not 


sure  that  I  am  disp>osed  to  do  so,  but  as  a 
matter  of  common  sense  I  must  say  that  I 
wonder  at  your  admitting  to  your  ap>art- 
ment  a  man  who  is  visiting  you  under  a 
false  name  when  you  have  a  document, 
presumably  of  some  interest  to  the  world, 
lying  there  on  your  desk.” 

Samara  looked  at  her  with  wide-op)en 
eyes. 

“But,  my  dear  young  lady,”  he  protested, 
“we  are  in  the  very  center  of  civilization. 
This  is  New  York!” 

“A  dty  of  which  you  are  evidently  ex¬ 
tremely  ignorant.” 

Her  attitude  suddenly  inspired  him  with 
disquietude.  He  began  to  reflect “There 
are  some  pieople,  of  course,”  he  muttered, 
“who  would  give  the  price  of  a  kingdom  to 
know  this  before  I  got  home.  But  surely— 
here — ” 

She  interrupted  him. 

“Mr.  Samara,”  she  said  quietly,  “I  have 
read  several  biograpihies  of  you.  In  every 
one  of  them,  the  chronicler  has  observed 
that,  for  a  diplomatist  of  world-wide  fame, 
you  were  pxjssessed  of  a  remarkably  unsus¬ 
picious  nature.  I  agree  with  your  chroni¬ 
clers.  Good  morning.” 

“Stop!”  he  begged  her. 

There  was  the  sound  of  the  beU.  It  was 
rung  in  quite  an  ordinary  manner,  but  to 
both  of  them  there  seemed  to  be  something 
sinister  in  its  drawn-out  summons.  She 
looked  at  him. 

“Your  servant?” 

“He  is  sitting  with  my  secretary,  An¬ 
drew  Kroupki.” 

“I  will  answer  the  door,”  she  said. 

“And  remain,  if  you  please,”  he  insisted. 

She  turned  away,  threw  op)en  the  outside 
door,  and  returned  a  moment  later,  usher¬ 
ing  in  a  visitor.  She  made  no  comment  as 
she  stood  aside  to  let  him  p)ass,  but  both 
she  and  Samara  himself  studied  the  new¬ 
comer  curiously.  He  was  a  pleasant- 
looking  man,  neatly  dressed.  Math  an 
amiable  expression,  and  the  shoulders  of  an 
athlete.  He  carried  a  black  p)ortfolio  un¬ 
der  his  arm,  which  he  set  down  carefully 
upon  the  table,  close  to  the  typewriter,  b^ 
fore  proceeding  to  introduce  himself.  His 
voice,  when  he  spoke,  was  distinctly  a 
home  product  and  free  from  any  foreign 
accent. 

“I  am  very  pleased  to  meet  you,  Mr. 
Samara,”  he  said,  as  he  gripped  the  latter’s 
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hand.  “This  is  an  honor  I  appredate  ver>’ 
highly.” 

Samara  motioned  his  visitor  toward  a 
chair,  wondering  meanwhile  at  his  quickly 
conceived'  dislike  of  the  man. 

“I  must  tell  you,  Mr.  Pride,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “that  my  own  desire  was  to  have 
kept  absolutely  secret  the  nature  of  my 
negotiations  with  your  government  until 
I  had  had  an  opportunity  of  setting  them 
before  my  advisers  in  Moscow.  Your 
President,  however,  thought  that  complete 
reticence  as  to  my  mission  would  be  too 
much  to  ask  of  yoiu"  press  and  that  there¬ 
fore  an  idea  of  the  arrangement  concluded 
had  better  be  given  to  a  representative 
journal  such  as  your  own.” 

“Quite  so,”  the  visitor  murmured.  “My 
paper  holds  almost  an  official  position 
here.” 

“May  I  ask  what  post  you  occupy  on 
it?”  Samara  inquired. 

“I  am  a  member  of  the  Board,”  was  the 
prompt  reply.  “I  am  also  editorial  writer 
on  international  affairs.” 

“And  your  name  is  Pride?” 

“Yes — James  D.  Bromley  Pride.  You 
can  speak  right  out  to  me.  No  need  to 
keep  a  thing  back!” 

A  QUIET  voice  from  the  other  end  of 
the  room  suddenly  intervened.  The 
words  themselves  seemed  harmless  enough, 
but  their  effect  was  cataclysmic. 

“There  is  surely  some  mistake.  Mr. 
Bromley  Pride  of  the  New  York  Comet  is  in 
Philadelphia.” 

Samara  himself  was  a  little  taken  aback 
by  the  unexpected  intervention  of  his  tem¬ 
porary  secretary.  The  expression  on  his 
visitor’s  face  was  momentarily  illumina¬ 
tive. 

“Who  is  this?”  he  demanded  sharply. 
“My  name  is  Catherine  Borans,”  was  the 
composed  reply.  “I  belong  to  the  t)q)e- 
writing  bureau  downstairs.  I  have  often 
worked  for  Mr.  Pride.  You  are  not  he.” 

The  pseudo  Mr.  Pride  had  regained  his 
presence  of  mind.  He  jx)inted  to  the  card 
which  he  had  laid  upwn  the  table. 

“This  young  woman’s  interference  is  im- 
I)ertinent  and  absurd,”  he  declared.  “If  I 
am  not  Bromley  Pride  of  the  New  York 
Comet,  how  is  it  that  I  am  here  at  all?  I  re¬ 
ceived  my  instructions  from  the  editor  him¬ 
self  this  morning.” 
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Samara  looked  across  toward  Catherine. 

“Telephone  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Comet”  he  directed.  “Ask  him  to  send 
some  one  round  to  identify  this  gentleman 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  offensive,”  he  went  on, 
turning  to  his  visitor,  “but  your  identity  is 
a  matter  upon  which  I  must  be  entirely 
assured.” 

The  sang-froid  of  this  caller  of  disputed 
personality  was  amazing.  Brfore  Catherine 
could  take  off  the  receiver  he  stepped 
quickly  toward  the  telephone  and  faced 
them  both. 

“The  young  lady  has  spwken  the  truth,” 
he  confessed.  “I  am  not  Bromley  Pride. 
I  am,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  representative 
of  a  rival  newspaper.  You  do  not  need  to 
be  told,  Mr.  Samara,  that  here  in  New  York 
a  live  journalist  will  go  further  than  assume 
another  man’s  name  to  get  hold  of  a  big 
beat — and  then  some!  He  will  risk  more 
even  than  being  thrown  down  eleven 
flights  of  stairs!  Is  there  any  price  you 
are  inclined  to  name,  sir,  for  the  particu¬ 
lars  which  you  were  about  to  hand  to  the 
New  York  Comet?” 

Samara’s  eyes  flashed  and  his  frown  w-as 
menacing. 

“An  impostor!”  he  exclaimed.  “I  re¬ 
quest  you  to  withdraw  at  once  from  my 
apartment.” 

“And  I  decline,”  was  the  prompt  reply. 
“I  may  tell  you  right  away  that  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  to  any  length  to  secure  this  in¬ 
formation  from  you.” 

“Indeed,”  Samara  scoffed.  “May  I  ask 
in  what  direction  you  propose  to  make 
your  effort?” 

The  visitor  stretched  his  hand  backward 
and,  from  one  of  the  folds  of  that  harmless- 
lool^g  black  portfolio  which  he  had  left 
propp)^  against  the  typjewriter,  he  drew  out 
an  automatic  pistol  of  particularly  sinister 
appearance.  His  mask  of  amiability  had 
gone.  There  was  a  malicious  gleam  in  his 
eyes,  a  cruel  twist  to  his  mouth. 

“Gabriel  Samara,”  he  announced,  “I  am 
no  journalist  at  all.  I  am,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  another  line  of  business  altogether. 
It  is  up  to  me  to  discover  what  arrange¬ 
ments  you  have  come  to  with  the  President, 
and  how  far  such  arrangements  are  going 
to  help  you  with  your  plans  in  Russia.  I 
do  not  desire  to  alarm  either  you  or  the 
v'oung  lady,  but  I  am  going  to  have  the 
truth.” 
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SAMARA  smiled  contemptuously.  There 
was  not  a  flicker  of  expression  in 
Catherine’s  face. 

“Pray  set  your  mind  at  ease  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,”  he  begged.  “Neither  the 
young  lady  nor  1  am  in  the  least  alarmed 
at  your  braggadook).  As  a  matter  of  cu¬ 
riosity,”  he  went  on,  “supposing  I  were 
dispo^  to  submit  to  this  highway  robbery, 
how  do  you  know  that  I  should  tell  you  the 
truth?” 

The  intruder  pointed  to  the  typewriter 
and  to  the  written  sheets  on  the  desk. 

“There  is  only  one  task  upon  which  you 
could  be  engaged  this  morning,”  he  said. 
“I  guess  those  sheets  will  do  for  me,  any¬ 
way.” 

“And  supposing  by  any  remote  chance  I 
should  refuse  to  give  them  to  you,”  Samara 
persisted,  “is  it  your  piupose,  may  I  ask, 
to  assassinate  me?” 

“To  be  candid,  yes,”  was  the  blunt  reply. 
“But  for  the  fear  of  canonizing  you  in  your 
own  country,  you  would  have  been  assassi¬ 
nated  long  ago.  Today  things  are  different. 
Even  Russia  can  spare  you.  Let  the  young 
lady  fetch  the  papers  and  hand  them  to 
me.” 

“The  young  lady  will  do  nothing  of  the 
sort,”  Samara  declared  firmly.  much 

of  the  result  of  my  mission  as  I  propose  to 
make  public  at  present  you  can  read  in  the 
New  York  Comet  tomorrow.  Now,  if  it  is 
your  intention  to  assassinate  me,  you  had 
better  get  on  with  it.” 

The  gim  was  slowly  raised  to  a  hori¬ 
zontal  position.  The  face  of  the  man  be¬ 
hind  it  was  hideously  purposeful. 

“What  you  don’t  realize,”  he  said  de¬ 
liberately,  “is  that  I  am  in  earnest.  You 
are  a  marked  man,  Gabriel  Samara,  less 
popular  in  your  own  country  than  you  were 
and  hated  in  mine.  Sooner  or  later  this 
would  have  been  your  end  anyway,  but 
listen — I’m  telling  you — your  time  has 
come,  unless  you  place  those  p>apers  on  the 
table  in  front  of  you — before  I  count  five. 
Before  I  count  five,  mind,  or  I  shall  shoot!” 

Samara  looked  around  the  room  quickly. 
There  was  no  fear  in  his  face,  only  the 
reasonable  search  of  a  man  who  loves  life, 
for  some  means  of  escape.  There  was  none 
which  he  could  apprehend.  His  assailant 
was  between  him  and  the  bell,  and  the 
breaking  of  a  window  on  the  deventh  floor 
— even  if  it  attracted  any  attention  in  the 


street — ^would  be  unlikely  to  bring  help  in 
time.  All  the  while  the  young  woman  be¬ 
hind  the  typewriter  was  watching  him,  with 
steady  eyes  and  unmoved  expression. 

“One — two — three — ^four — ” 

“I  shouldn’t  worry,”  her  quiet  voice  in¬ 
terrupted  soothingly.  “That  gun  will  not 
hurt  you.” 

There  was  a  second’s  stuptefaction,  then 
the  sound  of  a  harmless  click.  The  silence 
which  followed  seemed  intolerable,  broken 
though  it  was  in  a  matter  of  moments  by 
the  piercing  shrillness  of  the  whistle  which 
Catherine  held  to  her  lip>s.  For  the  first 
time  Samara  himself  was  dumfounded;  so 
was  his  would-be  murderer,  who  was  staring 
open-mouthed  at  his  useless  weapon. 

“You  see,”  the  young  woman  who  had 
so  dominate  the  situation  explained  to 
Samara,  “this  bungling  conspirator — really 
he  ought  to  take  a  lesson  from  one  of  the 
novelets — ^put  down  his  satchel  behind  the 
cover  of  my  typ)ewriter,  having  opened  it 
himself  first — to  get  at  his  gun  easily,  I 
supp)Ose.  I  saw  the  glitter,  so  whDe  he  was 
indulging  in  one  of  his  little  bursts  of  elo¬ 
quence,  I  slipp>ed  out  the  cartridge  roll.” 

She  held  it  up.  Outside  there  was  the 
sound  of  a  key  in  the  door. 

“I  have  a  smaller  gun  of  the  same  jiat- 
tem  at  home  myself,  so  I  understand  all 
about  them,”  she  went  on  equably.  “By 
the  by,  I  hopte  you  don’t  think  I  was  blow¬ 
ing  that  whistle  for  its  musical  prop)erties. 
It  belongs  to  the  hotel  detective.  What 
are  you  going  to  say  to  him?” 

The  door  was  thrown  opjen  and  a  stal¬ 
wart,  broad-shouldered  man  entered  hastily. 
He  was  in  plain  clothes  but  the  stamp  of 
ofl&cialdom  was  unmistakable. 

’M  BROWN,  the  hotel  detective,”  the 
newcomer  announced  sharply.  “What’s 
wrong  here?” 

The  pseudo  Mr.  Pride  shrugged  his  shoul¬ 
ders  resignedly. 

“I’m  a  free-lance  journalist,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “Have  connections  with  half  a 
dozen  New  York  p>ap)ers.  I  wanted  Mr. 
Samara’s  newrs  and  I  tried  to  bluff  him  into 
giving  it  to  me.” 

“A  little  more  than  that,  I  fancy,”  Sa¬ 
mara  observed.  “There  wasn’t  much  bluff 
about  your  automatic.” 

“Are  you  carrying  firearms?”  the  de¬ 
tective  asked. 
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The  man  who  called  himself  Pride  handed  think  we  probably  took  the  whole  matter 
over  his  gun.  too  seriously.” 

“I’m  through,”  he  confessed.  “If  I  could  The  self-styled  journalist,  who,  during 
have  bluffed  Mr.  Samara  into  giving  me  the  last  few  moments,  had  been  suffering 
a  report  of  his  interview  in  Washington  from  an  amazement  equal  to  Samara’s,  re- 
yesterday  it  would  have  been  worth  fifty  covered  himself  and  played  up  to  his  cue. 
thousand  dollars  to  me.  I  failed  and  I  “Of  course,”  he  declared,  “it  is  ridiculous 
guess  it’s  up  to  me  to  take  the  conse-  to  imagine  that  the  whole  thing  was  more 
quences.”  than  a  bluff.  I  wanted  the  news  and  I 

The  detective  was  impressed  but  non-  failed.  Well,  there  you  are!  Fine  or  prison, 
committal.  He  appealed  to  Samara.  it’s  all  the  same  to  me.  I’ll  pay  the  price!” 

“Is  this  all  there  is  to  it?”  he  inquired.  “Have  you  any  charge  to  offer,  sir?”  the 

Samara  shook  his  head.  “The  man  detective  inquired  of  Samara, 
threatened  to  assassinate  me  and  app)eved .  The  latter  considered  the  matter  under 
to  be  in  earnest,”  he  replied.  “If  the  its  new  aspect. 

young  lady  there  had  not  withdrawn  the  “If  you  will  undertake,”  he  stipulated,  “to 
cartridges  from  his  automatic  pistol,  he  keep  that  man  under  surveillance  until  I 
would  probably  have  done  so.  I  do  not  am  out  of  the  country,  that  will  satisfy  me. 
believe  that  he  is  a  journalist  at  all.  It  is,  I  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  he  is  a 
imagine,  a  political  affair.”  dangerous  person  and,  notwithstanding  all 

TTie  detective  turned  to  Catherine.  Her  that  has  been  said,  I  am  also  convinced 

deep  brown  eyes  were  filled  with  what  that  he  is  capable  of  making  a  deliberate 

appeared  to  be  amazement.  She  shook  attempt  upon  my  life.  Under  the  circum- 

her  head.  stances,  however,  I  can  make  no  charge. 

“Mr.  Samara  was  naturally  alarmed,”  If  you  take  my  advice  you  will  inquire  into 

she  said,  “but  I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  his  antecedents  and  his  connection  with 

in  any  actual  danger.”  journalism.  You  may  be  surprised.” 

The  detective  looked  quickly  from  one  to  The  detective  was  inclined  to  be  disap- 
another  of  the  three  people  in  the  little  pointed  at  this  tame  conclusion  to  the  affair, 
tableau.  Their  faces  were  an  interesting  “I  guess  we’ll  take  you  to  headquarters,” 
study.  Both  Samara  and  his  would-be  he  decided,  turning  to  Bromley  Pride’s  im- 
assassin' were  obviously  surprised;  the  lat-  personator.  “The  magistrate  can  ask  you 
ter,  however,  quickly  concealed  his  emotion,  a  few  questions  and  we’ll  have  you  bound 
“You  don’t  think  that  he  meant  busi-  over.  I’ll  take  care  of  your  gun  if  you  don’t 
ness,  then?”  the  detective  asked.  mind,  and  you  can  hand  me  over  those 

“My  impression  is  that  he  was  only  cartridges,  young  lady.  Will  you  go  with 
bluffing,”  was  the  confident  reply.  us,  Mr.  Samara,  and  state  your  casw?” 

“Then  why  did  you  blow  that  whistle?”  Samara  shook  his  head.  “In  the  face  of 
her  questioner  persisted.  the  young  lady’s  statements,”  he  observed 

“I  am  rather  a  nervous  person,”  she  con-  dryly,  “I  don’t  think  that  my  evidence  is 
fided.  “I  hated  the  thought  that  there  necessary.  Do  what  you  will  about  the  man.” 
might  be  trouble  while  I  was  in  the  room.”  The  detective  and  his  charge  left  the 
Samara’s  astonishment  was  genuine  and  room.  As  the  latter  neared  the  threshold 
sincere.  He  came  a  little  farther  into  the  he  looked  curiously  back  at  Catherine.  Her 
center  of  the  apartment  and  stood  looking  face,  however,  was  inscrutable.  The  door 
down  at  Catherine.  closed  upon  them.  Samara  and  his  tem- 

“You  didn’t  hear  the  click,  then,  when  he  porary  secretary  were  alone.  The  former 
pulled  the  trigger  of  his  gun?”  took  a  cigarette  and  lit  it. 

“Did  he  puU  it?”  she  asked.  “WeU, 

after  all,  it  wasn’t  loaded.”  “AyTlSS  BORANS,”  he  began,  “will  you 

He  pointed  to  the  roll  of  cartridges.  IV J.  permit  me  to  thank  you  for  hav- 

“But  you  admitted  yourself  that  you  ing  saved  my  life,  and  then,  unless  you  wish 
took  those  out  of  his  gun.”  me  to  die  of  curiosity,  will  you  tell  me  at 

She  smiled  enigmatically.  “This  has  been  once  why  you  gave  false  evidence  to  the 
rather  a  shock  to  you,  hasn’t  it?”  she  detective  and  placed  me  in  a  rather  absurd 
said.  “I  was  quite  worked  up  myself.  I  position?” 
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The  Great  Samara 


Cathaine  continued  her  task  of  col¬ 
lecting  her  belongings. 

“If  you  have  no  more  work  for  me,”  she 
said,  “the  ofl&ce  will  be  expecting  me  to 
repo*!.  They  will  charge  you  for  this 
extra  half-hour  as  it  is.” 

Samara  frowned.  “I  engj^ed  you  for 
the  day,”  he  declared. 

“You  must  arrange  that  with  Miss 
Loyes,”  she  replied  coldly.  “I  have  an 
assignment  at  three  o’clock.”  ' 

He  took  up  the  telephone  receiver. 

“Typewriting  bureau — urgent,”  he  de¬ 
manded.  “Goi^.  .  .  .  Mr.  Samara  speak¬ 
ing.  Can  I  secure  the  services  of  the  young 
la^  who  is  with  me  now  for  the  rest  of  the 
day?  .  .  .  Good!  .  .  .  CertairJy.” 

He  replaced  the  receiver  and  turned 
round  with  a  faint  smile  of  triumph. 

“You  belong  to  me  for  the  day,”  he 
armounced. 

Her  fingers  strayed  over  the  keys  of  her 
TTUichine. 

“My  secretarial  accomplishments,”  she 
reminded  him,  “not  my  confidence.” 

Samara  had  never  been  more  than  a 
casual  observer  of  women,  had  never 
studied  them  intimately,  certainly  had 
never  appreciated  them.  Other  p>assions 
had  lain  more  closely  intertwined  with  his 
life.  He  scrutinized  Catherine  for  the  first 
time  with  half-reluctant  interest,  realizing 
the  finer  qualities  of  her,  the  delicate 
femininity,  coupled  with  a  remarkable  self- 
reliance.  He  realized,  too,  that  in  the  subt¬ 
lest  of  all  ways  she  was  beautiful, 

“Did  you  know  that  assassm  whose 
cause  you  suddenly  espoused  with  such 
vigor?”  he  asked  a  little  abruptly. 

“I  never  saw  him  before  in  my  life,”  she 
declared. 

“Then  in  the  name  of  wonder,”  he  begged, 
“tell  me  why  you  chose  to  sit  there  and  tell 
deliberate  falsehoods  for  his  sake.” 

“It  happened  to  amuse  me,”  she  ob¬ 
served,  smiling.  “After  all,  you  have 
nothing  to  complain  of.  I  saved  your  life 
and  subsequently  I  prevented  your  taking 
^'engeance  upon  your  would-be  murderer. 
We  might  call  it  quits,  I  think.” 

Samara  was  immensely  perplexed.  He 
frowned  down  at  her  moodily. 

“Sheer  sentimentality,”  he  muttered. 
“I  hate  cutthroats.  It’s  a  dirty  business 
shoodng  at  unarmed  men.” 

“He  wasn’t  a  pleasant  person,”  she 


t^eed.  “I  disliked  his  mouth  and  the 
color  of  his  tie.  Shall  we  decide  to  forget 
him?  ...  I  am  at  your  disp>osal  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  Have  you  letters  to 
give  me?” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  It  was  a 
novelty,  this,  to  find  a  woman  with  a  will 
as  strong  as  his  own.  Then  he  glanced  at 
his  watch. 

“I  have  to  go  out  for  half  an  hour,”  he 
announced.  “I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
arrange  the  typewritten  sheets  I  gave  you 
and  pin  in  the  p>ages  I  wrote  by  hand  in 
the  proper  order.” 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

“But  this  is  the  document  all  thelrouble 
has  been  about!”  she  exclaimed.  “I  might 
read  it!” 

He  crossed  the  room  to  the  desk  where 
he  had  been  writing,  collected  the  sheets 
and  brought  them  over  to  her, 

“My  dear  young  lad>',”  he  said,  “you  are 
welcome  to  read  my  little  contribution— if 
you  can.” 

She  studied  the  closely  written  pages 
with  an  apparently  puzzled  air. 

“So  that  is  Russian,”  she  remarked. 

He  nodded.  “Looks  terrible,  doesn’t  it? 
Here  is  my  servant  back  again.  .  .  . 

Ivan,  bring  me  my  coat  and  hat  and  watch 
over  this  young  lady  while  I  am  away. 
With  Ivan  Rortz  about  the  place,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “no  one  will  be  likely  to  disturb 
you.  I  shall  give  orders  outside,  too,  that 
no  visitors  are  permitted  to  enter.” 

She  was  still  gazing  at  those  sheets  filled 
with  strange-looking  words. 

“Very  well,”  she  assented,  “I  will  have 
this  all  in  order  by  the  time  you  get  back.” 

'  I  Y)  ALL  appearances  nothing  had  hap- 
p)ened  when  Samara  returned  from  his 
visit  to  a  great  banking  house  in  'Wall 
Street.  He  gave  his  coat  and  hat  to  Ivan, 
who  was  sitting — a  grim,  silent  figure — in 
the  little  hall.  Then  he  p>assed  into  the 
inner  room  where  Catherine,  having  ap- 
parenlly  completed  her  task,  was  leaning 
back  in  her  chair,  turning  over  the  pages  of 
the  document  which  she  had  pinned  to¬ 
gether. 

“Well?”  he  asked  with  sardonic  pleasan¬ 
try.  “Did  you  make  anything  out  of  it?” 

She  laid  it  down  and  glanced  up  at  him. 
“Naturally,”  she  replied.  “I  read  it.” 

“But  the  Russian  part?” 


Samara  imiled  contemptuously.  “Pray  set  your  mind  at  ease  so  far  as  we  are  concerned," 
ke  begged.  “Neither  the  young  lady  nor  1  am  alarmed  at  your  braggadocio." 
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The  Great  Samara 


She  nodded.  “The  Russian  part,  of 
cx)urse.  It  was  the  most  interesting.” 

He  stared  at  her.  “What  do  you  mean?” 
he  demanded.  “You  can’t  read  Russian?” 
She  laughed.  “What  an  accusation!” 

For  a  moment  he  looked  at  her.  All  the 
time  he  had  been  troubled  by  a  sense  of  a 
vague  likeness;  not,  perhaps,  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  fierson,  but  to  a  type. 

“Surdy  you  told  me  that  you  were  an 
American?”  he  asked. 

She  sho(^  her  head.  “Oh,  no!”  she  re- 
p>lied.  “I  told  you  that  I  had  lived  in 
America  for  twenty-three  years.” 

“Then  what  are  you?” 

“As  mudi  a  Russian  as  you  are,”  she 
assured  him,  smiling. 

SAMARA,  for  a  great  statesman  and 
undoubtedly  a  great  ruler,  was  a  man 
of  unsuspicious  temperament  and  had  more 
than  once  conunitted  what  might  have 
turned  out  to  be  d4>lomatic  blunders.  He 
was  also,  however,  at  all  times  a  man  of 
action.  He  locked  the  door  behind  him, 
drew  a  chair  in  front  erf  the  telephone  ahcl 
sat  facing  the  young  lady  whom  he  had 
engaged  to  be  his  secretary  for  the  day. 

“I  think,”  he  said,  “we  will  have  an  ex¬ 
planation.” 

She  smiled  graciously.  “As  I  now  know 
exactly  the  arrangements  you  have  made 
with  ^e  government  of  this  coimtry,”  she 
remarked,  “I  am  perfectly  willing  to  tell 
you  anything  you  want  to  know.” 

“In  the  first  place,  then,”  he  asked,  “are 
you  a  spy,  and,  if  you  are,  in  whose  interests 
are  you  working?” 

“I  am  nothing  of  the  sort,”  she  assured 
him.  “I  am  in  effect  exactly  what  I  seem 
to  be.  I  am  a  young  woman  of  New  York 
City  of  scanty  means,  earning  a  living  by 
typewriting  and  secretarial  work.” 

“But  you  are  Russian?” 

“My  father  and  mother  were  both  Rus¬ 
sians,”  she  acknowledged.  “I  recognize  it 
as  my  country.  I  have  lived  here  all  my 
life,  however.” 

“We  are  getting  on,”  he  said.  “Is 
Borans  your  real  name?” 

“A  sufficient  jx)rtion  of  it,”  she  answered. 
“The  rest  of  it  is  not  important.” 

“Will  you  explain  to  me,”  he  went  on, 
“why  you  first  saved  my  life  and  then  be- 
hav^  so  strangely  with  regard  to  my 
would-be  murderer?” 


“Now  that  I  have  read  this  document,” 
she  said,  touching  it  with  her  fingers,  “I  am 
disp>osed  to  explain  to  you.  I  am  not  a 
spy  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  I  am 
a  patriotic  Russian.  I  belong  to  a  little 
cirde  of  Russians  living  here,  who  are 
filled  with  one  idea  as  regards  our  countiy. 
We  have  not  even  the  dignity  of  being  a 
secret  society.  Every  one  knows  everything 
about  us  and  every  one  laughs  at  us.  W  e 
look  upon  you  with  respect  but  as  a  ver\ 
obstructive  jierson.” 

“Up)on  me?”  he  exclaimed.  “And  you 
call  yourself  a  patriot!  Don’t  dare  to  tell 
me  that  you  are  a  Bolshevist!” 

“I  am  not,”  she  replied  indignantly. 
“I  am  free  to  confess  that  you  have  wiped 
Russia  clean  of  a  great  curse.  You  have 
done  a  splendid  work  but  you  have  not  done 
it  our  way.” 

“What  in  God’s  name  are  you,  then?”  he 
asked  impatiently.  “What  pjarty  do  you 
represent?  I  have  dragged  Russia  out  of 
the  slough.  I  have  reestablished  her  insti¬ 
tutions,  her  economic  position.  Already  she 
is  lifting  her  head  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.” 

“I  admit  all  that  freely,”  she  acknowl¬ 
edged.  “It  is  because  I  realize  what  Russia 
owes  you  that  you  are  alive.  I  do  not  wish, 
however,  to  tell  you  any  more  at  present 
about  myself  and  my  political  views.  1 
saved  your  life  because  I  believed  that  you 
are  still  necessary  to  Russia;  but  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense,  I  and  your  would-be  assassin  arc 
alike.  We  share  one  great  grievance  against 
you.  We  resent — or  pwrhaps  some  might 
say  fear — your  great  scheme  of  demilitari¬ 
zation.” 

Samara  laughed  a  little  harshly. 

“Really,”  he  said,  “I  never  imagined  that 
life  in  New  York  could  be  so  interesting. 
The  atmosphere  of  this  room,  however,  is 
getting  on  my  nerves.  I  have  been  througli 
all  I  can  stand  for  one  morning.  I  can 
hear  the  click  of  that  wicked-loolung  pistol 
even  now.  Young  lady,  where  are  your 
friends?  W^y  do  I  not  know  them?  1 
thought  most  <rf  the  Russians  in  New  York 
who  had  aims  ot  views  had  been  to  see  me.” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“Not  all,”  she  told  him.  “There  are  still 
a  few  of  us  who  hold  aloof.” 

“Miss  Borans,”  he  invited,  “will  you  do 
me  the  honor  of  taking  lunch  with  me?” 

She  rose  to  her  feet  with  alacrity. 
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“Not  in  the  hotel,”  she  begged.  “It 
isn’t  allowed.  Anywhere  else,  with  great 
pleasure.  I  warn  you,  though,  that  my 
morning’s  work  has  given  me  an  absurd 
appetite.” 

“I  shall  be  proud  to  minister  to  it,”  he 
assured  her. 

They  lunched  at  a  secluded  table  in  the 
balcony  of  the  Ritz-Carlton.  Gabriel 
Samara,  like  many  another  man  whose  life 
is  immersed  in  his  work,  and  who  finds  him¬ 
self  committed  to  an  unusual  action  in  his 
everyday  routine,  was  conscious  of  a  cu¬ 
rious  light-heartedness.  He  felt  as  if  he 
were  a  schoolboy  at  play.  He,  Gabriel 
Samara,  taking  his  companion  of  a  morning 
to  luncheon  in  a  restaurant  1 
“It  intrigues  me,”  she  remarked,  “to 
think  that  notwithstanding  all  your  diplo¬ 
mats  here  and  Mr.  Bromley  Pride  of  the 
New  York  Comet — who,  by  the  by,  tele¬ 
phoned  to  say  that  he  is  on  his  way  back 
from  Philadelphia  and  will  see  you  this 
afternoon — I  am  the  only  person  in  the 
world  with  whom  you  can  discuss  the  result 
of  your  mission  to  Washington.” 

“What  I  shall  do  with  you,  I  can’t 
imagine,”  he  groaned.  “Everything  will 
come  out  in  due  course,  naturally,  but  pre¬ 
mature  disclosure  before  I  get  back  might 
do  an  enormous  amount  of  harm.  I  have  a 
very  strenuous  opposition  to  face,  as  you 
may  realize.” 

“You  need  not  be  afraid,”  she  assured 
him.  “If  you  are  really  going  to  give  me 
lobster  newburg  I  shall  keep  your  secret  1 
I  warn  you  if  I  thought  that  disclosure 
would  aid  our  own  cause,  not  all  the 
precious  stones  in  your  mines  could  have 
kept  me  silent,  nor  all  the  gold  which  will 
soon  be  flowing  into  your  banks.  As  it  is 
you  are  safe.” 

“That  is  something  to  be  thankful  for 
at  any  rate,”  he  declared.  “Miss  Borans, 
treat  me  with  confidence.  You  interest  me. 
Let  us  talk  frankly.  If  indeed  you  are  a 
patriotic  Russian,  and  have  studied  in  any 
way  the  history  of  our  times,  you  will  know 
that  I  too  am  one.  Wherein  does  my  pol- 
ic>'  of  reconstruction  differ  from  yours? 
\^^y  don’t  you  approve  of  demilitarization? 
Why  should  I  consent  to  my  country  keep¬ 
ing  under  arms  the  greatest  war  machine  in 
Europe  to  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire 
for  another  nation?” 
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“There  I  agree,”  she  admitted.  “There 
must  be  no  more  wars.” 

“But  for  my  errand  here,”  he  continued, 
“there  would  have  been  war  within  a  few 
years.  You  cannot  keep  four  million  men 
under  arms  indefinitely  without  trouble. 
If  you  knew  the  tension  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  the  stream  of  proposals,  the  envoys 
who  have  been  continually  sent  to  me!” 

She  nodded.  “Don’t  tell  me  too  much 
about  them,”  she  warned  him.  “You 
might  find  that  I  am  not  so  much  on  your 
side  as  you  think.” 

“But  this  demilitarization,”  he  persisted. 
“You  must  approve  of  that.  We  have 
three  perfectly  trained  armies,  of  a  million 
men  each,  ready  to  fight  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  \^y?  You  know  why,  and  so  do 
I.  Isn’t  it  a  sane  thing  to  disband  a  million 
according  to  my  arrangements,  now  that  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain  a  cre^t  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  in¬ 
dustries  for  which  we  can  use  their  labor? 
Think!  In  six  months’  time,  not  a  man  of 
that  million  will  be  bearing  arms.  They 
will  be  miners,  or  on  the  land,  working  in 
factories,  on  the  railways,  or  road-making, 
just  according  to  their  natural  bent.  Why, 
it’s  blood  and  bone  in  the  country;  a  mil¬ 
lion  productive  toilers  instead  of  a  million 
wastrels!” 

“Theoretically  I  agree,”  she  acknowledged. 
“It  is  because  I  agree  that  I  sa\'ed  your  Iffe.” 

“Then  why  did  you  save  him?”  he  de¬ 
manded  bluntly. 

“Because,  although  our  point  of  view  and 
ultimate  aim  are  entirely  different,”  she  re¬ 
plied,  “your  would-be  assassin  stands,  in  a 
sense,  for  the  same  things  that  we  do.” 

Samara  gave  the  waiter  an  order  and 
leaned  back  in  his  place. 

“Explain,”  he  insisted.  “In  as  few  words 
as  possible,  please.  I  am  weary  of  not  un¬ 
derstanding.” 

“Why  should  I  explain?”  Catherine  mur¬ 
mured.  “It  is  all  very  simple.  We  grant 
you  that  you  have  lifted  Russia  out  of  the 
slough,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  your 
methods,  that  your  system  of  government 
will  place  her  back  where  she  has  a  right 
to  be.” 

The  light  broke  in  upon  him  then.  “I 
see!”  he  exclaimed.  “Who  are  your 
friends  here?  Can  I  meet  them?” 

A  sudden  deepening  of  the  little  lines  at 
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the  comers  of  her  eyes  and  the  twitching  of 
her  lips  betrayed  a  genuine  amusement. 

“What  a  sensation  I  should  cause  if  I 
took  you  to  see  them!”  she  laughed.  “I 
see  their  faces  when  I  present  you!  It  would 
be  amazing!” 

“Risk  it,”  he  begged.  “Why  not?  I  am 
proud  to  look  any  Russian  patriot  in  the 
face  and  tell  him  who  I  am.” 

She  was  interested. 

“Yes,  I  suppose  you  do  feel  like  that,” 
she  observed,  after  a  moment’s  pause. 
‘Why  shouldn’t  you?  Sometimes  I,  my¬ 
self,  make  almost  a  hero  of  you.  I’m  quite 
sure  that  I  shall  always  be  proud  to  think 
that  I  have  lunched  with  the  great  Samara. 
I  shall  be  grateful,  too,  for  other  reasons. 
Do  you  find  me  very  greedy?” 

“Delightfully  so,”  he  admitted.  “All 
healthy  people  are  greedy.  The  vice  of  it 
only  creeps  in  with  the  lack  of  self-re¬ 
straint.” 

“I  suppose,”  she  remarked,  “my  ntan- 
ners  are  good;  but  if  you  only  knew  how  I 
longed  to  see  whether  he  has  remembered 
the  olives  with  the  chicken!  .  .  .  Hold 
light  to  your  chair  now,  please,  and  prepare 
for  a  shock.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a 
sickeningly  obvious  question.  Tell  me  how 
you  like  America.” 

Gabriel  Samara  looked  around  him 
thoughtfully.  He  answered  the  spirit  which 
prompted  the  question  rather  than  the  ques¬ 
tion  itself. 

“I  venerate  America,”  he  declared. 
“Why  shouldn’t  I?  In  a  sense  I  am  the 
champion  of  modem  democracy.  America 
is  a  shining  light  to  all  other  nations,  yet 
I  maintain  that  Russia  with  its  unified 
population  has  a  better  chance  of  reaching 
the  supreme  heights.” 

“I  sometimes  wonder,”  she  sighed, 
“whether  the  tme  spirit  of  a  republic  can 
flourish  in  a  land  which  knows  such  terrible 
extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty.” 

“It  is  a  drawback,”  he  agre^.  “That  is 
where  we  in  Russia  have  an  advantj^e. 
We  are  framing  a  new  constitution.  Our 
laws  are  adapted  to  meet  existing  circum¬ 
stances.  Communism  is  dead,  but  we  shall 
never  tolerate  the  multimillionaire.” 

“Do  you  think,”  she  asked,  “that  Ger¬ 
many  will  ever  let  you  become  really 
powerful?” 

“Not  willingly,”  he  replied;  “but  the 
monarchical  sentiment  in  Germany  is  not 


strong  enough  yet  to  ujiset  the  government 
of  the  country.  Germany,  of  course,  will 
bitterly  resent  the  success  of  my  mission 
over  here,  but  she  will  have  to  get  rid  of  her 
republic  before  we  need  take  the  war  scare 
seriously.” 

She  looked  at  him  across  the  table. 
“Do  you  think  that  the  monarchist  p>arty 
in  Germany  is  gaining  groimd?”  she  askecl. 

“I  know  little  al^ut  German  internal 
affairs,”  he  answered  evasively.  “I  have 
more  than  enough  to  do  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  trend  of  (pinion  in  my  own 
country.” 

The  thread  of  conversation  appeared  to 
be  suddenly  broken.  Samara  b^m  to  ask 
questions  about  the  people  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded.  The  restaurant  on  this 
fine  spring  day  seemed  like  a  great  nosegay 
of  brilliant  flowers.  Three-quarters  of  the 
guests  were  women  and  it  was  a  season  of 
abandonment  in  color,  with  yellow  and  pink 
predominating.  New  York,  no  less  than 
Paris,  was  a  city  of  subtle  perfumes,  cun¬ 
ningly  distilled  and  exotic.  Samara,  smok¬ 
ing  his  cigarette  with  the  air  of  an  epicure, 
found  much  to  interest  him  in  his  envi¬ 
ronment. 

“These  p)eople  are  like  Russians  in  one 
way,”  he  remarked.  “They  spend  their 
money.” 

“I  have  a  German  friend  here,”  she 
confided,  “who  argues  that  there  is  always 
more  extravagance  under  a  republic.  His 
point  is  that  the  bourgeoisie  make  money 
easily  and  spend  it  readily.  The  aristocrat 
who  has  to  keep  up  a  great  app)earance  is 
comjselled  to  be  the  more  miserly  of  the 
two,  apart  even  from  the  question  of  good 
taste.” 

“Is  this  the  prelude  to  a  discussion  upwn 
the  ethics  of  government?”  he  suggested, 
smiling. 

“Indeed,  no,”  she  replied.  “I  am  not  so 
presumptuous.  My  principles  are  matters 
of  instinct  with  me.  I  do  hot  argue  about 
them.  I  accept  them.” 

She  helped  herself  to  one  of  his  proffered 
cigarettes  and  he  paid  the  bill. 

UITE  the  monarchical  touch,”  he 
observed.  “If  you  are  postponing 
your  return  to  your  native  land,  however, 
until  there  is  a  czar  uf>on  the  throne  I  am 
afraid  you  are  doomed  to  a  very  long  siJell 
of  homesickness.” 
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“Of  all  men,”  Catherine  asked,  “with  whom  do  you  think  1  Itinched?  With  Gahriel  Samara!' 

A  thunderhol  through  the  roof  could  scarcely  have  created  a  greater  sensation. 
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“Who  knows?”  she  exclaimed  carelessly. 
“RevolutHms  are  rather  the  fashion  just 
now.  I  may  return  to  find  you  in  chains 
and  the  knout  cracking  once  more.” 

She  had  spoken  lightly  enough,  but  he 
chose  to  take  her  seriously. 

“As  a  matter  di  fact,”  he  cmfided,  “there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  very  disquieting 
truth  in  what  you  say.  I  have  stamped  out 
bolshevism  in  Russia  forever.  The  ^irit 
of  anarchistic  communism,  at  any  rate,  is 
dead,  but  I  honestly  believe  that,  especially 
among  the  peasantry,  there  is  an  unidioie- 
some  sort  of  craving  for  the  burdens  of 
czardom.” 

“That  is  almost  the  most  interesting 
thing  that  you  have  said,”  she  remarked 
as  they  rose  to  go.  “Thanks  very  much  for 
my  wonderful  luncheon.  Do  you  really 
require  my  services  this  afternoon?” 

“Without  a  doubt,”  he  insisted.  “I  am 
going  on  fr<Mn  here  to  pay  a  call.  At  four 
o’cl(^  I  shall  be  back  in  my  rooms.  I.et 
me  find  you  there,  if  you  please.” 

They  were  about  to  part  in  the  hallway 
of  the  restaurant,  when  Mrs.  Saxon  J. 
Bossington  intervened.  She  sailed  down 
upon  them  with  the  air  of  taking  both  into 
custody;  ample,  yet  fashionably  dressed,  a 
triumph  of  artificiality,  forty,  or  perhaps 
fifty,  lisping  with  the  ingoiuousness  of 
childhood. 

“Well,  well,  is  this  where  you  young 
women  who  earn  your  living  lunch  as 
a  rule?”  she  exclaimed,  gripping  the  none 
too  willing  hand  of  Samara’s  companioD. 
“Every  time  I’ve  asked  you  to  nuJce  up 
one  of  our  little  luncheon  ptartks  here, 
Catherine,  you  have  told  me  that  you 
couldn’t  play  idle  rich  on  work  days.” 

Catherine  presented  the  a{^>earance  (rf  a 
young  person  of  good  breeding,  striving  to 
be  polite  while  in  bodily  pain. 

“Today  is  an  exception,”  she  said.  “I 
am  lunclung  with  a  fdlow  countryman.” 

Mrs.  Saxon  J.  Bossington  smiled  gra¬ 
ciously.  She  h^  just  sufiicient  discern¬ 
ment,  bom  of  her  social  cravings,  to  ap¬ 
preciate  distinction  even  when  it  did  not 
conform  to  type.  Catherine,  with  a  dep¬ 
recating  glat^  at  her  companion,  mur¬ 
mured  his  name.  Samara  bowed — ^a  little 
lower  perhaps  than  was  usual  in  a  dty 
where  hand-shaking  is  almost  sacramental. 
He  did  not  seem  to  notice,  however,  the 
pearl-gloved  hand  so  frankly  extended. 


“Mr.  Gabriel  Samara,  who  has  come 
over  from  Russia  to  see  our  President?” 
Mrs.  Bossington  exclaimed  breathlessly. 

“My  name,”  he  replied,  “is  Gabriel  Sa¬ 
mara.  I  know  of  no  other.  I  have  just 
come  from  Washington,  where  your  Presi¬ 
dent  was  good  enough  to  receive  me.” 

Mrs.  Saxon  J.  Bossington  was  naively 
delighted  to  meet  such  a  p>ersonage  and  she 
made  ik>  effort  to  conceal  her  excitement. 

“I  want  to  tdl  you,  Mr.  Samara,  right 
now,”  she  declared,  “that  you’ve  met  the 
one  woman  in  New  York  who  has  read  every 
line  that’s  been  written  about  you  since  you 
landed  and  who  has  been  just  cra^  to  meet 
you.  This  is  going  to  be  wonderful.  Cath¬ 
erine’s  bringing  you  tonight,  of  course?” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  observed,  gen¬ 
uinely  pierplexed.  “I  have  not  the  honor—” 

“Catherine?  Miss  Borans,  of  course.  You 
will  come  tonight  with  her?  It’s  the  meet¬ 
ing,  you  know.  Why,-  it  will  be  greatl 
Prince  Nicholas  is  coming.  General  Oren¬ 
burg,  Col(mel  Kirdorff,  the  dear  Grand 
Duress — all  of  them!  It’s  most  oppor¬ 
tune!” 

Samara  turned  to  his  companion.  He 
was  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  manners. 

He  addressed  her  in  Russian. 

“What  is  this  woman  talking  about?”  he 
demanded. 

Mrs.  bossington  was  delighted. 

She  rippled  on  before  Catherine  had 
had  a  chance  to  reply. 

“Such  a  wond^ul  language!”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “Sometimes  they  talk  it  in  con¬ 
clave  and  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Samara,  it 
just  thrills  me.  Some  people  call  it  har^-h. 

I  love  it.  Don’t  you  think,  Catherine 
dear,”  she  went  cm,  her  tone  becoming  al¬ 
most  wheedling,  “that  you  could  persuade 
Mr.  Samara  to  come  a  little  ea^r  and 
dine  with  us  first  tonight — ^just  a  very  | 
small  affair — twenty  covers  or  so?  Joseph 
would  be  so  pleased!” 

Catherine  laid  her  hand  upcm  the  arm  of 
her  loquacious  acquaintance. 

“Mrs.  Bossington,”  she  said,  “I  am 
afraid  you  don’t  quite  understand.  Mr. 
Samara  is  a  Russian,  of  course,  and  a  very 
distinguished  one,  but  his  aims  are  scarcely 
the  aims  of  our  friends.  1  do  not  think  we 
should  agree.  It  never  even  occurred  to 
me  to  bririg  Mr.  Samara  to  the  meeting.” 

Mrs.  Bossington  couldn’t  understand  this. 
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“My  dear,”  she  cried,  “you’re  crazy! 
There  you  are,  a  dozen  of  you,  all  Russians 
out  of  a  home  and  out  of  a  country  and 
longing  to  get  back  again.  And  here’s  the 
very  man  who  can  help  you!  Get  together 
and  talk  it  over.  I’m  only  thankful  it’s  my 
turn  to  entertain  you.  I  should  be  the 
proudest  woman  in  New  York  to  think  that 
Mr.  Samara  had  paid  me  a  visit.  If  we 
could  only  fix  up  that  dinner!” 

Gabriel  Samara  was  a  little  weary.  His 
eyes  were  straying  through  the  windows  to 
the  sunlit  streets.  The  close  almosphere 
of  the  lounge,  the  heavy  perfumes,  the  din 
of  conversation  were  beginning  to  nauseate 
him. 

“I  have  a  call  to  make  in  the  hotel.  Miss 
Borans,”  he  reminded  her.  “If  you  and 
Mrs. — Mrs.  Bossington,  I  believe — will  ex¬ 
cuse  me  I  will  take  my  leave.  The  Am¬ 
bassador  from  my  country  is  expecting  me 
at  half-past  two.” 

His  would-be  hostess  gripped  him  by  the 
arm. 

“Not  one  step  do  you  move  from  here,” 
she  insisted,  “until  you  have  promised  to 
come  and  see  these  good  people  tonight.” 

“So  far  as  that  is  concern^,”  he  replied, 
“I  am  in  Miss  Borans’s  hands.  If  it  is  her 
wnsh — if  they  are  country  peopde  of  mine 
who  desire  to  meet  me — I  shall  be  charmed.” 

Mrs.  Saxon  J.  Bossington  had  attained 
her  object.  She  saw  some  friends  to  whom 
it  was  necessary  that  she  should  immedi¬ 
ately  communicate  the  fact  that  she  had 
been  discussing  Russian  politics  with  Mr. 
Gabriel  Samara.  With  a  little  shower  of 
farewells  she  departed.  Catherine  glanced 
up  at  her  comp>anion.  There  was  something 
of  mutual  comprehension  in  their  smile. 

“It  appears  to  be  our  fate  to  spend  the 
evening  together,”  he  remarked. 

“We  shall  see,”  she  murmured.  “Shall  I 
expect  you  about  four?” 

“I  shall  not  be  later,”  he  promised 
her.  .  .  . 

Samara  watched  his  departing  com¬ 
panion  as  she  passed  through  the  little 
throng  of  gossiping  women  on  her  way  to 
the  street.  Among  all  this  flamboyant 
elegance,  these  \’ivid  splashes  of  color  and 
elaborate  toilettes,  there  was  something 
almost  aloof  in  her  still  drabness — her  dis¬ 
dain  of  all  those  freely  displayed  arts.  Yet, 
so  far  as  sheer  femininity  was  concerned. 
Samara  felt  the  sjjell  of  her  so  strongly  that 
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not  one  of  the  many  attractive  women  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  several  of  whom 
looked  at  him  with  friendly  curiosity,  ap¬ 
peared  in  any  way  comparable  to  her.  He 
watched  her  disi^pear,  and  turned  back 
into  the  hotel  to  keep  an  appointment  with 
the  Ambassador  al  his  country,  who  had 
followed  him  from  Washington  the  night 
before.  His  eagerness  for  the  ap>proaching 
discussion,  however,  had  sudd^y  evapo¬ 
rated. 

“I  am  after  all  a  pagan,”  he  muttered,  as 
he  stepp>ed  into  the  elevator  to  make  his 
call.  “For  the  moment  I  had  forgotten 
Russia.” 

CATHERINE,  on  her  return  to  Samara’s 
suite  at  the  Hotel  Weltmore,  found 
the  sofa  in  the  sitting-room  occupied  by  a 
young  man  who  stared  at  her  with  curious 
eyes  as  she  entered.  He  was  tall,  phe¬ 
nomenally  thin  and  p)henomenally  sallow. 
The  hollows  in  his  cheeks  were  so  pro¬ 
nounced  that  the  higher  bones  themselves 
seemed  to  be  almost  on  the  point  of  pushing 
their  way  through  the  flesh.  His  coal- 
black  hair  was  long  and  disheveled,  and  hk 
unshaven  condition  added  to  the  wildness 
of  his  appearance.  Catherine,  with  the  in¬ 
stinct  ^  her  sex,  took  note  only  of  his 
obvious  ill-health,  and  her  tone  as  she 
addressed  him  was  kindly. 

“You  must  be  Andrew  Kroupki,  Mr. 
Samara’s  secretary,”  she  said,  removing  the 
cover  from  her  typewriter.  “Mr.  Samara 
scarcely  expected  that  you  would  be  well 
enough  to  get  up  today.” 

“I  cannot  lie  in  bed  here,”  he  declared 
feebly.  “I  become  nervous.  It  is  terrible 
to  be  ill  so  far  from  home.  There  is  only 
Ivan,  and  Ivan  hates  me.” 

“Why  should  he  do  that?”  she  asked 
soothingly. 

“Because  he  and  I  live  closest  to  the 
chief,”  was  the  impatient  reply.  “Ivan  is 
jealous.  He  is  very  foolish.  It  is  his 
strength  which  protects,  and  my  brains. 
We  are  allies  but  he  will  not  have  it  so. 
Have  you  been  working  for  the  chief?” 

“All  the  morning,”  she  answered.  “I 
still  have  a  long  list  of  invitations  to 
decline.  He  is  returning  at  four  o’clock.” 

“Do  you  know  miything  about  a  dispatch 
for  Cherbourg?”  be  continued.  “My  brain 
was  on  fire  this  morning.  I  could  not  even 
ask.” 
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“The  dispatch  is  finished  and  Mr. 
Samara  took  it  away  with  him,”  she  con¬ 
fided.  “Part  of  it  I  typ>ed  and  the  more 
important  part  he  wrote  in  by  hand.” 

The  young  man  closed  his  eyes  for  a 
moment. 

“It  is  terrible  to  be  like  this,”  he  groaned, 
“when  one  is  needed.” 

She  rose  from  her  seat  and  came  over  to 
the  couch,  laid  her  hand  for  a  moment  upon 
his  head  and  felt  his  pulse. 

“Have  you  seen  a  doctor?”  she  inquired. 

He  nodded.  “Yes.  I  am  taking  some 
medicine.  He  told  me  to  lie  in  bed  and  let 
my  brain  rest.” 

“Would  you  like  a  drink?  Some  iced 
water?” 

He  made  a  little  grimace.  “I  hate  it,” 
he  muttered.  “In  Russia  we  do  not  drink 
water.” 

She  drew  a  vial  of  eau-de-cologne  from 
her  bag,  soaked  her  handkerchief  with  it 
and  laid  it  upon  his  head. 

“That  is  very  pleasant,”  ,he  sighed 
gratefully. 

“I  wonder,”  she  said,  “would  you  care 
for  some  tea — tea  with  lemon,  fresUy  made 
and  clear-colored?” 

“Wonderful!”  he  assented  eagerly. 

She  sent  for  the  floor  waiter,  procured 
some  materials,  and  busied  herself  for  a 
few  minutes  with  the  equip>age  which  he 
brought.  The  young  man  sipped  the  bev¬ 
erage  when  she  hand^  it  to  him  with  some¬ 
th!^  approaching  ecstasy. 

“I  have  had  nothing  like  this  since  the 
fever  came,”  he  told  her.  “What  is  your 
name?” 

“Catherine  Borans.” 

He  looked  at  her  with  wide-open  eyes. 
Already  there  was  a  gleam  of  something 
more  Uian  admiration  in  them. 

“Where  do  you  come  from?”  he  asked. 

“The  Weltmore  Typewriting  Bureau, 
downstairs,”  she  replied.  “Now,  try  to  go 
to  sleep  for  a  little  time.  Do  you  think 
that  the  sound  of  the  typewriter  will  dis¬ 
turb  you?  If  so,  I  will  write  some  of  these 
letters  by  hand.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Samara  would  mind.” 

He  shook  his  head.  “It  will  not  dis¬ 
turb  me,”  he  assured  her.  “I  should  like 
to  lie  here  and  watch  you  work.  You  are  a 
very  wonderful  person.  Are  you  an  Ameri¬ 
can?” 

She  smiled.  “You  are  not  to  talk  any 


more,”  she  enjoined.  “Close  your  eyes  and 
try  to  sleep.” 

“I  like  to  watch  you,”  he  murmured. 

CATHERINE  was  a  person  unafflicted 
with  self-consciousness,  so  she  con¬ 
tinued  her  work  methodically,  although 
every  time  she  looked  up  she  found  his  eyes 
upton  her. 

“More  tea,”  he  begged  once. 

She  gave  him  another  cup,  and  re¬ 
newed  the  eau-de-cologne  on  her  handker¬ 
chief.  Presently  he  dosed  his  eyes,  and 
when  Samara  returned  he  was  sleeping 
pjeacefully.  ^ 

“You  didn’t  tell  me  that  I  was  to  be 
hospital  nurse  as  well  as  typist,”  she  re¬ 
marked,  spteaking  in  an  undertone. 

Samara  crossed  the  room  and  looked  down 
at  the  young  man. 

“You’ve  done  very  well  with  him,”  he 
said.  “His  respiration  is  better,  the  fever 
is  down.  What  have  you  been  giving  him? 
Tea?  It  smells  very  good.  I  should  like  to 
try  it  myself.” 

She  made  some  more  and  he  drank  it 
gratefully.  He  app)eared  to  be  a  little  tired ; 
his  interview  had  not  been  altogether  satis¬ 
factory. 

“You  have  the  Russian  touch  for  tea,”  he 
told  her.  “There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the 
world.  I  drink  wine  and  spirits — ever>'- 
thing — but  tea  like  this  is  better  than 
aU.” 

“And  better  for  you,”  she  observed. 

He  laughed  dryly.  “Sometimes  its  ex- 
hUaration  is  not  rapid  enough,”  he  said. 

The  young  man  stirred  in  his  place.  His 
master’s  tone  was  suddetUy  Idnd  as  he 
turned  toward  him. 

“You  are  feeling  better,  Andrew?”  he 
asked  in  Russian. 

“Much  better,”  was  the  e^er  reply. 
“This  young  lady  has  been  very  good  to 
me.  Did  you  find  her  by  accident,  sir?” 
“By  accident,”  Samara  assured  him. 
“She  is  intelligent?” 

“She  is  adequate,”  was  the  expression¬ 
less  reply.  “I  need  your  help,  though, 
Andrew.  Get  well  qui^y.” 

“I  am  almost  well  now,”  the  young  man 
declared,  sitting  up.  “In  a  few  days  I 
shall  be  able  to  do  anything.  It  is  fortu¬ 
nate  for  you,  master,”  he  went  on,  still 
yaking  in  his  own  language,  “that  you 
hate  women.” 
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“I  do  not  hate  them,”  Samara  protested. 
“I  simply  do  not  appreciate  them.” 

“You  hate  them,”  Andrew  repeated  em¬ 
phatically.  “Even  when  you  play  with 
them  you  show  it  in  your  manner.  It  is 
fortunate  for  you.  This  young  lady  might 
cause  you  trouble.” 

Samara  glanced  behind  uneasily.  Cath¬ 
erine  was  continuing  her  task  with  im¬ 
movable  face. 

“I  am  going  to  take  you  to  your  room 
now,  Andrew,”  he  aimounced.  “Your  leav¬ 
ing  it  was  against  the  doctor’s  orders.” 

“I  am  content,”  the  young  man  assented. 
“I  am  very  weary  but  I  feel  sleep  coming.” 

They  crossed  the  room  together,  the 
young  man  leaning  on  Samara’s  arm.  At 
the  door  he  turned  back. 

“Thank  you  very'  much,  miss,”  he  said  in 
English. 

She  smiled.  “Get  well  quickly,”  she  en¬ 
joined. 

Samara  returned  a  few  minutes  later. 
Catherine  leaned  back  in  her  chair. 

“Thank  you  for  being  kind  to  Andrew,” 
he  said. 

“He  seems  delicate,”  she  remarked. 

“A  little  neurotic  and,  I  am  afraid,  con¬ 
sumptive,”  Samara  agreed.  “He  is  the  son 
of  one  of  my  great  friends,  the  man  who 
first  helped  me  to  fight  against  the  anar¬ 
chists.  When  he  died  I  took  the  lad  to 
work  for  me.  He  is  able  and  devoted,  but 
he  has  exaggerated  ideas  of  evety’thing. 
Your  kindness  has  been  good  for  him.  He 
is  already  asleep.” 

“He  is  very  devoted  to  you,”  she  said. 

“Almost  foolishly  so,”  he  admitted. 
“There  are  times  when  I  have  trouble  with 
him.  .  .  .  Tell  me  now  about  these 

friends  of  yours.  I  see  that  I  was  right 
in  my  assumption.  You  and  your  com¬ 
panions  are  among  those  who  hope  for  the 
impossible  things.” 

“If  I  may  I  will  explain,”  Catherine 
''Uggested.  “My  mother  died  when  I  was 
three  years  old  in  this  country  and  left  as 
my  patroness  the  exiled  Grand  Duchess 
.\lexandrina  Sophia  of  Kossas.  I  have 
been  brought  up,  therefore,  indirectly  at¬ 
tached  to  a  strange  little  circle.  Would 
you  really  like  to  know  about  them?” 

“Most  certainly,”  he  assured  her  em¬ 
phatically.  “They  are  Russians.” 

“Very  well ,  then,”  she  continued.  “There 
are  six  of  them.  We  live  in  an  apartment 
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house  a  long  way  the  other  side  of  Central 
Park.  We  all  share  a  sitting-room  for 
purposes  of  economy.  Every  one  is  poor, 
every  one  is  shabby,  every  one  is  miserable. 
Now,  if  you  wish,  I  shaU  tell  you  about 
them,  one  by  one.” 

“If  you  please,”  he  murmured. 

“  C'IRST  of  all,  then,  there  is  Nicholas 
Imanoff,”  she  b^n.  “He  is  the 
nearest  living  descendant  of  the  last  czar. 
He  is  twenty-five  years  old,  was  educated 
with  great  difficulty  at  Harvard,  and  ekes 
out  an  embittered  existence  selling  bonds  on 
commission  for  a  New  York  stock-broking 
firm.  He  calls  himself  Mr.  Ronoff,  but 
every  one  knows  who  he  is,  and  I  think  it 
very  probable  that  the  little  business  he 
gets  is  because  he  appeals  to  people’s  curi¬ 
osity.  He  is  rather  bad-tempered,  does 
not  take  enough  exercise,  drinks  a  little  more 
than  is  good  for  him,  but  is  quite  capable 
at  times  of  justifying  his  descent.” 

“An  admirable  sketch,”  Samara  declared. 
“Proceed,  please.” 

“I  will  speak  of  my  patroness,  the  Grand 
Duchess,”  Catherine  continued.  “She  is  a 
fair,  fat  old  lady  of  sixty-eight.  She  dresses 
abominably,  her  walk  is  almost  a  waddle, 
she  takes  no  care  about  her  p)erson,  and  she 
earns  a  few  dollars  a  month  making  arti¬ 
ficial  roses.  She  calls  herself  Mrs.  Kossas.” 

“Less  interesting,”  Samara  commented. 
“Proceed.” 

“There  is  Boris  Kirdorff,”  she  went  on. 
“Sometimes,  I  believe,  he  uses  an  obsolete 
title  of  ‘Colonel.’  I  think  that  he  has  more 
brains  than  any  of  the  others,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  less  conscience.  He  comes  from  a 
great  family,  as  I  dare  say  you  know.  His 
is  a  cold  unattractive  personality,  but  he  is 
a  bom  schemer  and  if  ever  the  others  have 
hopes  it  is  through  him  they  are  expressed. 
He  is  secretary  to  a  very  bourgeois  card 
club,  but  I  think  the  greater  part  of  his 
small  earnings  is  spent  in  gambling.  Gen¬ 
eral  Orenburg  is  a  more  pleasing  personality, 
but  he  is  older.  He  is  the  only  one  who  has 
any  money,  and  that  is  a  very'  small  amount. 
He  puts  it  into  the  common  stock.  He 
sp)ends  his  whole  day  at  the  libraries,  and 
he  has  fifteen  different  schemes  for  bringing 
about  a  monarchist  rising  in  Russia.” 

“Any  other  young  people?”  Samara  in¬ 
quired. 

“There  is  Cyril  Volym'a  Sabaroff  of 
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Perm  and  his  sister,  Rosa.  Cyril  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  sale  of  automobiles.  His  in¬ 
come  varies  a  great  deal,  though.  Rosa 
is  engaged  as  reception  clerk  at  a  photog¬ 
rapher’s  shop.  They  are  less  serious  than 
the  rest  of  us,  and,  if  only  they  had  money, 
I  think  they  would  be  content  to  stay  in 
this  country  for  the  remainder  of  their  days. 
The  others  of  us,  as  you  may  have  gathered, 
have  only  one  desire  in  life,  and  that  is  to 
return  to  Russia.” 

‘‘Why  not?”  Samara  observed.  “You  are 
all  Russians.  You  have  a  perfect  right  to 
live  in  your  native  land.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence.  Catherine 
was  gazing  across  the  top  of  her  type¬ 
writer  at  her  companion.  Samara  was 
lounging  on  the  other  end  of  the  table,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,,  a  cigar  which  he  had 
lit  vn'thout  remark,  between  his  lips. 

“You  seem  to  forget,”  she  said  quietly, 
“that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  decree  of 
banishment  against  the  absentee  aristoc¬ 
racy  of  Russia.” 

“Rubbish!”  he  exclaimed.  “Out  of  date! 
Antediluvian!  I’ll  revoke  it  the  day  I  get 
back.  You  can  consider  it  revoked  now. 
Mind  you,”  he  went  on,  striking  the  table  a 
mighty  blow  with  his  fist,  “there  is  another 
decree  in  Russia  which  will  never  be  sus¬ 
pended.  It  is  my  aim  to  make  Russia  the 
freest  country  in  the  world,  but  if  I  find  an 
anarchist  in  cafe,  street  or  public  meeting, 
he  is  shot  within  the  hour.  Against  an¬ 
archists  the  law  of  Russia  is  as  the  law 
against  vermin — death,  summary  and  un¬ 
questionable!  .  .  .  There  is  no  one  else 
calling  himself  a  Russian  who  is  not  welcome 
to  take  his  place  in  the  community.” 

“Will  you  ref>eat  this  to  my  friends?” 
she  asked,  and  there  was  very  nearly  a 
tremor  in  her  tone. 

‘‘‘Take  me  to  them,”  he  invited. 

“I  shall  call  for  you  at  nine  o’clock,”  she 
promised.  “Please  let  us  work  now.  I 
feel  that  I  am  wasting  your  time.” 


the  room  shook  with  the  thunder  of  an  ele¬ 
vated  train  passing  near  by.  A  colored 
servant,  whose  dress  seemed  to  have  been 
put  on  in  scraps,  was  serving  the  meal  from 
the  sideboard.  There  were  two  jugs  of 
water  and  a  carafe  of  light  beer  on  the  table; 
in  its  center  a  little  vase  with  a  handful  of 
cheap  flowers.  General  Orenburg  sat  at 
one  end  and  Alexandrina  of  Kossas  at  the 
other.  Conversation  was  scanty.  They 
all  appeared  to  be  engrossed  in  their  own 
thoughts. 

“Catherine  is  late  today,”  Alexandrina 
observed. 

“Catherine  is  late  but  here,”  ^e  young 
lady  in  question  remarked,  opening  the 
door  in  time  to  hear  the  sound  of  her  own 
name. 

They  all  looked  at  her  with  interest. 
She  seemed  somehow  or  other  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  vitality  of  the  Uttle  circle,  which 
brightened  visibly  at  her  coming.  Kirdorff, 
whom  nothing  in  this  world  escaf>ed, 
watched  her  curiously,  as  she  took  her 
place.  His  was  a  queer,  hawklike  face  with 
black  eyes  and  indrawn  lips.  His  hair,  thin 
about  the  temples,  and  carefully  brushed, 
was  unexpectedly  light-colored. 

“Catherine  has  something  to  tell  us,”  he 
observed. 

“I  have  something  very  wonderful  to 
tell  you,”  Catherine  confessed,  as  she 
pushed  aside  a  bowl  of  very  unappetizing 
soup.  “You  need  not  bother  about  my 
dinner.  I  lunched  at  the  Ritz-Carlton,  and 
I  shall  eat  a  great  many  of  Mrs.  Saxon  J. 
Bossington’s  sandwiches  later  on.  Listen 
to  me,  everybody.  Of  all  men  in  this 
world,  with  whom  do  you  think  I  lunched? 
It  is  absurd  to  ask  you  to  guess.  I  lunched 
with  Gabriel  Samara!” 

A  thunderbolt  through  the  roof  could 
scarcely  have  created  a  greater  sensation. 
There  were  exclamations  in  every  key. 
Then,  with  the  passing  of  that  first  wave 
of  astonishment,  came  a  fierce  and  intense 
interest.  Kirdorff  leaned  across  the  table, 
his  fists  clenched,  his  eyes  protuberant. 
The  Grand  Duchess  talked  to  herself  in 
broken  sentences.  Nicholas  Imanoff  spoke. 

“How  came  you  to  meet  Samara?’j  he 
demanded. 

“In  the  most  natural  way  possible,” 
Catherine  explained.  “He  telephoned  to 
the  bureau  for  a  typist — his  secretary  has 
been  taken  ill.  The  assignment  was  given 


IT  WAS  a  dejected,  almost  a  pathetic 
little  crowd  that  gathered  round  the 
sjjarsely  laid  dinner  table  in  a  back  apart¬ 
ment  on  Amsterdam  Avenue.  The  furni¬ 
ture,  the  table  appointments,  the  faded 
carpet  on  the  floor  were  all  according  to 
type.  The  prospect  from  the  solitary 
window  was  of  brick  and  masonry  and  a 
jumble  of  telegraph  wires.  Occasionally 
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to  me.  My  work  pleased  him.  He  invited 
me  to  lunch.” 

“You  lunched  with  that  man!”  Nicholas 
muttered. 

“There  are  very  few  men  I  wouldn’t 
lunch  with  at  the  Ritz-Carlton,”  Catherine 
rejoined  coolly,  “but  I  will  tell  you  this  now 
o(  Gabriel  Samara.  He  stands  for  other 
principles  than  ours,  but  he  is  a  man.  He 
is  what  Cyril  Volynia  here,  when  he  came 
bock  from  England,  called  a  ‘sportsman.’ 
We  met  Mrs.  Saxon  J.  Bossington,  and  she 
5iK)ke  of  tonight.  Samara  asked  me  who 
my  Russian  friends  were,  and  I  told  him. 
Then  listen  to  what  he  said:  They  are 
Russians.  Why  do  they  live  in  New  York? 
VVliy  do  they  not  go  back  to  Russia?’  ” 

“Samara  said  that!”  Kirdorff  interrupt¬ 
ed  her. 

“Absolutely!”  Catherine  continued.  “I 
reminded  him  of  the  decree  of  banishment. 
He  scoffed  at  it.  He  undertook  that  it 
should  be  revoked.  He  has  told  me  in  plain 
words  that  you  are  all  of  you  free  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Russia.” 

There  was  an  almost  awed  silence. 
Alexandrina  was  sobbing  quietly  into  her 
handkerchief.  Kirdorff  was  drumming  upon 
the  table. 

“Free  to  return!”  he  muttered.  “Why 
not?  If  one  could  only  breathe  there — 
cc'uld  live — ” 

“Or  die,”  General  Orenburg  interrupted 
fervently,  “so  long  as  it  was  in  Russia!” 

“There  is  surely  a  living  to  be  made 
there  as  well  as  here,”  Cyril  Vohmia  de¬ 
clared.  “Perhaps  my  firm  would  let  me 
oi)cn  a  branch  depot  at  Moscow.” 

“Listen,”  Catherine  warned  them.  “You 
must  make  up  your  minds  to  this.  It  is 
necessary  and  it  may  lead  to  great  things. 
You  must  meet  Samara.” 

The  Grand  Duchess  left  off  sobbing. 
The  suggestion  was  so  astounding  that  the 
words  themselves  seemed  to  convey  no 
definite  meaning  to  her. 

“Meet  Samara!”  Kirdorff  reflected.  “He 
will  want  to  know  our  attitude  toward 
his  government,  of  course.  He  will  require 
pledges.” 


“I  have  not  the  faintest  idea  what  he 
will  say  to  you,”  Catherine  observed.  “I 
can  only  tefl  you  this:  He  is  a  brave  man. 
He  is  rash.  He  is  broad-minded.  He  is 
ingenuous.  He  has  not  the  least  resem¬ 
blance  to  one’s  idea  of  a  democratic- 
leader.” 

Nicholas  Imanoff  looked  across  the  table. 
There  was  a  note  of  covert  jealousy  in  his 
tone. 

“Does  he  know  who  you  are?”  he  in¬ 
quired. 

“He  does  not,  and  I  desire  that  he  should 
not  know,”  she  rejoined.  “I  have  s|x)ken 
to  him  of  Alexandrina  of  Kossas  as  my 
patroness.” 

I  'ELL  us  this,”  Kirdorff  asked  quietly, 
the  instincts  of  the  conspirator  al¬ 
ready  stirring  within  him.  “In  the  course 
of  your  work  today  did  you  come  to  any 
conclusion  as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  his 
mission  over  here?  Have  you  formed  any 
idea  as  to  how  far  he  means  to  go  with  this 
mad  scheme  of  his?” 

“We  will  talk  of  that  later,”  Catherine 
replied.  “It  is  better  for  you  to  know' 
nothing  tonight.  What  I  want  you  all  to 
remember  now  is  that  in  half  an  hour’s 
time  we  are  to  leave  here,  to  hold  one  of 
our  formal  meetings  under  the  roof  and 
wdth  the  patronage  of  Mrs.  Saxon  J.  Boss¬ 
ington.” 

“You  are  coming  wdth  us,  Catherine?” 
the  Grand  Duchess  demanded. 

“I  am  going  back  to  the  hotel  to  fetch 
Mr.  Samara,”  was  that  young  lady’s  unex¬ 
pected  rejoinder. 

Nicholas  half  rose  to  his  feet.  “I  will 
escort  you,”  he  declared. 

Catherine  smiled  at  him  coldly.  “You 
will  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  Nicholas,”  she 
said.  “If  you  take  my  advice  you  will 
rememl>er  what  I  say.  So  far  as  Gabriel 
Samara  knows,  I  am  a  t>pist  from  the  Welt- 
more  Secretarial  Bureau.  It  is  my  w'ish 
that  he  know  no  more  than  this.  Kindly 
remember  that.” 

Kirdorff  nodded  appro\dngly.  “Our  little 
sister  knows  best,”  he  pronounced. 


Hi<  work  in  America  finished,  Samara  sails  for  Monte  Carlo — and  on  ship- 
hoard  finds  foes  just  as  merciless.  Look  for  the  second  instalment  of  E. 
Phillips  Oppenheim’s  great  new  serial,  in  .April  Everybody’s,  out  March  14. 
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Canned  Salmon 

Circumstances  Alter  Cases ^  and  the  Occasion  Sometimes 
Comes  When  a  Fellow  Finds  That  His  Favorite  Dish 
Is  the  Very  One  He  Thought  He  Disliked  Most 

By  Stephen  Vincent  Benet 


The  Crosses  weren’t  summer-people 
— they  lived  at  Sea  Beach,  and 
Mr.  Cross’s  grocery  kept  open  all 
winter.  Consequently  the  chief 
oceanic  delicacy  that  appeared  upon  the 
Cross  supper  table  during  the  summer  was 
pink  canned  salmon.  It  was  so  tonight, 
much  to  Sidney  Cross’s  distaste. 

“Gosh,  Ma!  We  havin’  that  old  canned 
salmon  again?” 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter  with  it,  Sidney? 
I  thought  I  got  one  of  the  new  cans,”  said 
his  mother,  abstractedly. 

Pearl,  on  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
giggled.  She  was  at  the  age  when  giggles 
are  as  inevitable  as  freckles. 

“Aw,  Ma!  Think  of  Sidney’s  swell  friends! 
Think  of  Mrs.  Pynchon,  Ma!”  She  imi¬ 
tated,  vilely.  “Deah,  deah,  Sidney,  my 
deah,  you  mussun  eat  canned  salmon — it’s 
un-re-fined!  Come  ovah  to  the  Ritz,  my 
deah,  and  have  a  snack  of — ” 

“Aw,  you  shut  up!”  said  Sidney,  and 
glowered  at  his  plate.  But  after  a  minute 
he  returned  to  the  subject. 

“All  the  same,  you’d  think  we  could  get 
some  fresh  fish  once  in  a  while,”  he  said. 

“Well,  Sidney,  maybe  some  Sunday  when 
Pa  isn’t  busy,  Gus  Oberholtz’d  take  us  out 
where  we  could  get  a  mess  of  cod — ” 
“Cod!”  said  Sidney,  scornfully,  and  again 
Pearl  giggled. 

“C(^!”  she  mimicked.  “Oh,  waitah — 
waitah — take  it  away!  Lord  Sidney’s  quite 
disturbed  at  the  very  sight  cf  it!  Running 
Lady  P>TiLchon’s  motorboat  has  quite  put 
the  deah  boy  off  his  feed.  Oh,  waitah! 
A  fresh-boiled  lobster  for  Lady  Pynch — ” 
''Will  you  shut  up?”  said  Sidney,  on  the 


p)oint  of  explosion,  and  Pearl,  knowing  the 
signals  eerUy  well,  obeyed.  Fcr  the  rest 
of  the  meal  they  were  both  as  silent  as 
Pa,  whose  only  contribution  to  the  family 
conversation  was  an  occasional  grunt  of 
“Countr>'’s  going  to  the  devil!”  as  he 
breathed  into  his  newsjjaper. 

But  after  Pearl  had  been  rebelliously 
impounded  into  starting  the  dishwater  and 
Pa  had  shuffled  out  to  the  tiny  porch,  Ma 
lingered,  clearing  the  table. 

“Going  to  work  tonight,  Sidney?” 

“No.  I’m  off  ton^ht.  I’m  going  out.” 

“Where?” 

“Oh— just  out.  See  the  gang.” 

“I  wish  you  wouldn’t  hang  around  the 
drug  store  with  those  boys,  Sidney  boy.” 

“Aw,  Ma!” 

“Well,  I  know — but  I  wish  you  wouldn’t.” 

“Well,  maybe  I’ll  take  in  a  movie.” 

“You  and  Annie?” 

“Maybe.” 

Ma  seemed  more  satisfied.  ‘‘Annie’s  a 
nice  girl,  Sidney.” 

“Yeah,  she’s  a  m'ce  girl.” 

“Dear  me!” — as  with  an  effort  of  memory. 
“You  youngsters  grow  up  so  fast.  Seems 
’s  if  it  was  only  last  week  Mary  Bower  and 
me  was  watchin’  you  and  Annie  play  in  the 
sand — and  now — why,  Annie  must  be  older 
than  I  was  when  I  married  your  pa!” 

“Is  that  so?” — uninterestedly.  “Well, 
Ma — ”  He  started  to  go. 

But  she  still  had  something  to  say. 
She  looked  at  a  cup.  “Sidney — what’s  that 
Mrs.  Pynchon  like?" 

“Like?  Oh,  I  dunno,  Ma.  She’s  all  right 
to  work  for.” 

“She’s  got  a  lot  of  money,  hasn’t  she?” 
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“Yeah.  Say,  Ma!” 

“It’s  funny  you  never  see  any  Mr. 
Pj  nchon  around.” 

“,\w,  she  divorced  him.” 

“Divorced  him?” 

“Sure.  Everybody’s  divorced  in  that 
Sand  Point  crowd.  She’s  been  married 
thri-e  times.” 

“She  must  be  pretty  old,  then.” 

“Oh,  she’s  not  so  old.” 

“Well,  she  acts  awful  silly  and  young  for 
anybody  that  old.” 

“Aw,  no,  Ma!  You  got  her  wrong.” 
He  hesitated.  “She — she’s  one  of  these 
Bohemians,  Ma.” 

“I  thought  she  acted  foreign.”  Mrs. 
Cross’s  lips  drew  together. 

“Aw,  Ma!  That  ain’t  what  I  mean.  I 
mean — He  scuffled  his  foot.  “She’s 
cle\er — she  hangs  around  with  all  the 
peo[)le  that  write  books  and  magazines  and 
things — and  she — she  tries  to  help  them, 
wh(“n  they’re  just  starting  out — ” 

“When  they’re  young?” 

“Of  course.  When  they’re  just  starting 
out.  Aw,  really,  she’s  a  peach,  Ma!” 

“Well,  all  the  same,  I  wish  you  could  get 
another  kind  of  a  job,  Sidney.” 

“Now,  Ma!” 

“Well,  I  do.  And  as  for  that  Mrs. 
Pj  nchon,  Sidney — ” 

“Aw,  Ma!  So  long,  Ma.” 

“Good-by,  Sidney  boy.” 

'^HKRE  was  a  frown  on  Sidney’s  face  as 

*  he  went  upstairs.  Ma  found  such  a 
lot  of  things  to  fuss  about!  Of  course  he 
didn’t  intend  to  sjjend  the  rest  of  his  life 
ruiining  Mrs.  Pynchon’s  launch — but  he 
wasn’t  going  to  spend  it  runm'ng  a  second- 
rate  grocery  store  like  Pa,  either!  Ma 
didn’t  know  about  the  big  idea  for  a  new 
light  motorboat  engine  he  had — any  more 
than  she  realized  that  his  practicing  diving 
whenever  he  could  wasn’t  just  fun.  Why, 
if  he  got  good — ^really  good — and  made  the 
Oljmpic  team,  maybe — ^why,  maybe  he 
could  get  some  big  bug  really  interested  in 
him  and  the  engine!  That  was  the  dope — 
getting  in  with  the  big  bugs — then  everj'- 
thing  was  easy.  But  how  were  you  ever 
going  to  get  that  way  when —  He  thought 
of  eann^  salmon,  disgustedly.  Canned 
salmon!  He  wasn’t  going  to  be  tied  to 
canned  salmon  and  all  it  stood  for,  all  the 
rest  of  his  life! 
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He  removed  a  pair  of  trousers  from  a 
pasteboard  device  that  called  itself  “Little 
Wonderpress — the  Young  Bachelor’s  Best 
Friend,”  and  examined  them  critically. 
Yes.  They  were  pressed.  Little  Wonder- 
press  had  done  its  duty.  But — oh,  well,  it 
couldn’t  be  helped. 

He  dressed  with  great  care — he  would 
have  shaved,  except  that  the  most  h(^)e- 
ful  scrutiny  ^tected  no  real  need  for  such 
a  proceeding.  Still,  if  you  shaved  with 
regularity — there  must  come  a  time  when 
you  really  had  to  shave.  It  would  come. 
When  he  had  finished,  he  looked  at  him¬ 
self  in  the  mirror.  “Groomed,”  he  mut¬ 
tered  solenmly.  “Yes,  kid — ^you  cer’nly 
are  groomed!”  And  yet  a  vague  cloud  of 
dissatisfaction  hovered  over  him.  Was  he 
really  as  groomed  as  that? 

He  tiptoed  to  the  door  and  locked  it. 
Then,  returning,  he  drew  out  some  maga¬ 
zines  from  a  secret  cache  and  began  to 
compare  himself  with  certain  pictures  in 
them,  under  the  weak  glare  of  the  single 
electric  bulb. 

He  would  rather  have  died  than  let  any¬ 
body  else  know  he  had  those  pictures. 
Especially  Pearl.  But  now,  in  privacy,  he 
examined  them  with  the  hot  heart  of  an 
apprentice  before  Great  Masters — and  grad¬ 
ually,  as  he  looked,  he  felt  more  satisfied. 

They  were  pictures  of  men  and  young 
men  whose  faces  were  as  blank  as  White 
Dragons  in  a  Mah  Jong  set,  but  whose 
clothes  were  of  an  impeccability  to  freeze 
the  soul.  They  stood  on  the  step>s  of 
Clubs,  they  strolled  Boulevards  with  Canes, 
they  gracefully  reclined  at  the  wheels  of 
Limousines — in  sport  togs  that  had  never 
seen  a  links  or  a  tennis  court,  they  cast 
chilly  glances  upon  the  canaille  who 
watched  them. 

“The  mode  of  trousers  without  the  turn¬ 
up  has  passed,”  read  Sidney,  appreciatively, 
glancing  at  his  own.  He  smiled — he  had 
known  it  would  be  so.  But  then  he 
turned  to  another  p>age:  “Correct  Formal 
Dress.”  His  heart  sank.  What  was  the 
use?  The  beii^  in  the  magnificent  cutaway 
with  the  usher’s  flower  in  his  buttonhole — 
the  being  in  the  shawl-collar  dinner  jacket 
with  a  cigarette  held  languidly  between 
his  fingers — the  superb  and  icy  image  in 
entire  full-dress  with  his  white  tie  tied  as 
Brummel  could  not  have  tied  it— and  he, 
Sidney,  didn’t  even  have  a  tuck.  And  as 
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for  high  hats!  He  had  seen  one  in  Belt- 
meyer’s  window,  and  priced  it.  It  had 
taken  him  three  months  to  get  what  he 
had — with  helping  Ma.  And  if  he  ever 
did  have  a  chance  to  get  Them — where 
would  he  ever  wear  Them — in  this  dump? 
Aw,  it  wasn’t  any  use — unless  a  miracle 
happened.  He  scowled  somberly  and  re¬ 
placed  the  magazines  in  their  cache. 

Nevertheless,  when  he  approached  Lar- 
ribee’s  drug  store,  some  time  later,  it  was 
with  the  air  he  imagined  a  member  of  an 
incredibly  Tory  Cabinet  might  employ  on 
entering  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  At 
twenty-one  dreams  are  of  india-rubber. 

A  GENTLEMAN  of  his  own  age  who 
seemed  altruistically  occupied  in  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  side  of  the  building,  removed  a 
cigarette  from  his  lips  and  sp>oke. 

“H’lo,  sheik!” 

“H’lo,  stupid!  Where’s  the  gang?” 
“Duimo.  Gone  off  to  the  movies  to¬ 
night,  I  guess.  Hot  stuff  'tonight.  ‘Wan¬ 
dering  Nieces.’  ” 

“Oh,  that!”  said  Lord  Sidney,  and 
brushed  an  imaginary  crumb  from  his 
coat  sleeve. 

“Well — sounds  like  a  pretty  mean  fiUum,” 
said  his  confrere,  then,  as  his  glance  travel^ 
up  and  down  I^rd  Sidney’s  anatomy  ap¬ 
preciatively.  “Say,  sheik,  where’d  you  get 
the  shirt?” 

“Oh,  that!”  said  Lord  Sidney,  coldly. 
“Just  picked  it  up  at  Garfinkle’s.” 

“What  you  mean  picked  it  up?  Didn’t 
you  pay  for  it?” 

“My  good  man,”  said  Lord  Sidney  in¬ 
ternally,  “naturally.”  But  Sidney  merely 
remarked:  “No,  stupid,  I  swapped  my 
grand  piano  for  it — what  did  you  think?” 

“Well,  anyhow,”  said  his  acquaintance, 
with  feeling,  “hot  mama!  It’s  the  tiger’s 
tonsils!” 

“Fellow,”  mused  Lord  Sidney,  “a  gentle¬ 
man  always  sets  what  fashions  there  are.” 
But  all  his  acquaintance  heard  was,  “Say, 
Spike,  I  got  that  running  one-and-a-h^ 
down  cold  today.” 

“You  did?” 

“Uhuh.” 

“Hot  mama!  That’s  the  tiger’s  tonsils!” 
said  Spike,  and  fell  silent.  He  had  always 
been  a  gentleman  of  limited  vocabulary. 
Sidney  moved  over  to  assist  him  in  his 
task  of  holding  up  the  drug-store  wall. 


T  ORD  SIDNEY,  the  celebrated  Olympic 
diver,  was  just  being  presented  to  the 
President  of  France  when  a  familiar  voice 
interrupted  Sidney’s  dreaming. 

“Why,  Sidney!” 

It  was  Annie  and  her  friend,  and  Sidney, 
for  once,  did  not  regret  his  interrupt^ 
dream.  He  liked  to  look  at  Annie  in 
spite  of  what  Ma  said.  You  could  tell 
things  to  Annie.  Annie  was  nice. 

The  quartet  moved  into  the  drug  store 
and  sat  down  at  a  gummy  table.  Sodas 
appeared.  The  burden  of  conversation 
was  carried  by  Sidney  and  Anm'e  with 
occasional  pimctuations  of  “Hot  mama!” 
from  Spike  and  “You  didn’t  do  t/uU/’’ 
from  the  friend. 

.  The  friend  and  Spike  grew  increasingly 
less  important  to  Sidney — the  procession 
of  well-dressed  men  in  trousers  creased  to 
the  sharpness  of  safety-razor  blades  faded 
from  his  mind.  He  was  a  boy  with  rumpled 
hair  leaning  both  elbows  on  the  gummy 
table  to  talk  better  to  Annie,  and  not 
caring.  A  project  formed  in  his  mind  as 
straws  sucked  the  last  syrupy  chocolate 
from  wilted  paper  cup®.  The  first  show 
must  just  about  be  letting  out  at  the 
movies.  Why  shouldn’t  he  take  Annie  to 
the  second  show? 

He  had  opened  his  mouth  to  put  the 
project  into  words  when  a  party  of  sum¬ 
mer  people  came  into  the  dnig  store, 
making  a  social  noise:  men  in  admirable 
white  flannels  and  women  in  dresses  that 
made  Annie’s  dress  look  bunchy  and 
countrified.  They  took  possession  of  the 
place  with  an  air  of  delicate  slummers— 
and  Sidney  saw,  with  horror,  that  Mrs. 
Pynchon  was  alertly  their  leader.  He 
flushed  painfully,  staring  at  the  bottom  of 
his  papor  cup. 

Mrs.  Pynchon’s  warm,  amused  laugh 
floated  out,  as  she  glanc^  at  Annie  and 
her  friend  and  said  something  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  He  entertained  no  thoughts  of  ask¬ 
ing  Annie  to  the  second  show  at  the 
movies— now.  The  advent  of  the  summer 
p)eople  had  crushed  Lord  Sidney  to  the 
earth.  All  he  wanted  to  do  was  to  get 
away. 

“Well,  got  to  get  back  home — got  things 
to  do,”  he  said  incoherently,  rising. 
long,  Spike — Annie.  See  you  again  some¬ 
time.  Yeah — see  you  again — ”  They 
stared  at  him  a  little  but  let  Trim  go.  He 
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made  a  clumsy  bob  to  Mrs.  Pynchon  as  he 
neared  the  door,  where  Lord  Sidney  would 
have  bowed  with  such  elegance.  She  stared 
a  little,  too,  but  gave  him  a  kindly  gesture. 
Then  he  heard  Spike’s  voice  behind  him, 
fatally  clear:  “Hot  mama!  Lookit  our 
Sidney  curtsy  to  the  lady!”  He  flushed 
horribly  and  stumbled  as  he  went  out  of 
the  door,  sure  that  everybody  was  laughing. 

“CIDNEY!” 

“Yes,  Mrs.  Pynchon?”  said  Sidney, 
manipulating  the  steering-wheel  of  the 
launch  in  which  he  and  his  employer  were 
the  only  passengers.  But  Mrs.  Pynchon, 
apparently,  merely  wanted  to  talk. 

“Sidney,”  she  repeated  slowly,  “Sidney. 
Curious — the  names  people  have.  Were 
you  christened  after  your  father,  Sidney?” 

“No.  Uncle.  But  he  left  it  all  to  the 
hospital,”  said  Sidney  briefly,  his  eyes  on 
the  opposite  shore. 

Mrs.  Pynchon  smiled.  “Too  bad,”  she 
said.  “And  yet — you  know,  Sidney — I’m 
a  great  believer  in  the  influence  of  names. 
Names,”  she  considered,  mellowly.  “Yes. 
Names.  They  have  an  influence — oh,  an 
influence —  Now  my  name — Quest — ” 

“Yeah?”  said  Sidney,  cutting  an  entirely 
unnecessary  curve  in  the  water.  “That’s — 
that’s  an  awful — an  awfully  nice  name, 
Mrs.  Pynchon.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Pynchon  serenely,  “dear 
boy,  yes.  It  has  ruled  my  life.  Questa — 
the  quester — the  seeker — the  pilgrim  of  a 
quest.  All  my  life  has  been  a  quest — 
Sidney.” 

“It  must  be  fine — uh — to  be  that  way,” 
said  Sidney,  who  felt  embarrassed  with  her 
eyes. 

Mrs.  Pynchon  leaned  forward  intensely. 

“Fine — yes,  it  has  been  fine.  But— ah, 
the  bitterness,  too!  The  bitterness,  Sid¬ 
ney — ” 

Her  voice  left  a  trail  of  artificial  gold  as  it 
died.  Sidney  glowered  at  imaginary  people 
who  had  brought  this  wonderful  person  bit¬ 
terness. 

“The  bitterness — the  misunderstanding — 
You’re  young,  Sidney — beautifully  young; 
you  don’t  know — but  I —  How  old  should 
you  say  I  was,  Sidney?” 

“I  wouldn’t  say  you  were  old  at  dl, 
.Mrs.  Pynchon,”  said  Sidney,  scuflSing  his 
sneakers. 

The  answer  seemed  to  please  her. 
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“Dear  boy,”  she  breathed  again,  “you’re 
so  kind!” 

“Aw—” 

“But  yes!  And  so  few  have  the  courage 
to  be  really  kind.  The  courage  to  be  kind,” 
she  repeated,  with  the  air  of  a  sibyl  enun¬ 
ciating  mysteries,  “that’s  a  wonderful  thing, 
and  you — but  then  you’re  so  unspoiled. 
Ah,  yes!  You  know,  Sidney — it’s  very  silly 
of  me — perhaps — but  I  have  come  to  feel  a 
grave  interest  in  you— so  unspoiled.  I  hop>e 
you  won’t  think  me  preposterous,  now  I’ve 
said  so — Sidney!” 

Sidney  looked  at  a  wave.  “You’ve  been 
awfully  kind,  Mrs.  Pynchon,”  he  brought 
out  at  last. 

“Kind — no!”  She  waved  it  away.  “But 
I  so  seldom  feel  interested  in  people — and 
now — that  I  do  feel  a  real  interest  in  you — 
I  want  to  help  you.  Can  I  help  you, 
Sidney?” 

After  a  pause.  ‘‘Yeah,  but — aw — ”  said 
Sidney  with  abrupt  intensity.  “I  wish  I — I 
wish  I  could  do  something  for  you." 

Mrs.  Pynchon  gave  a  satisfied  sigh. 
“You  can.  You  can  be  my  friend,  Sidney — 
my  real  friend.  I  have  so  few  real  friends.” 
Her  voice  was  ver}*  wistful. 

“I’d  be  awdul  glad  to,”  said  Sidney, 
shyly. 

“You  shall  be.  There!”  She  gave  him 
four  fingers  to  seal  it.  White  fingers. 

“You  shall  be — and — when  we  are — I 
mean  when  there  aren’t  any  bothersome 
people  with  us — we’ll  just  drop  this  silly 
business  of — uh — employed  and  employer — 
and  just  be — real  friends — shall  we?” 

“Yes,”  said  Sidney  very  low. 

Her  smile  was  brilliant.  “Dear  boy! 
And  when  those  times  come — of  course 
not  at  other  times — no — you  can  call  me 
Questa,  Sidney.  I  like  being  called — just 
Questa.” 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Pynchon!”  said  Sidney,  over¬ 
whelmed. 

“No — no — I  mean  it.  And  you — ”  She 
paused,  reflectively.  “I  think  I  shall  call 
you  Luigi.  You  have  such  Italian  eyes.” 

“BV/a/?”  said  Sidney,  utterly  startled. 

She  tinkled  with  laughter.  She  stretched 
out  a  graceful  hand  in  a  gesture  of  bene¬ 
faction.  “Would  you  mind  that  so  veiy- 
much — Luigi?”  she  said,  and  looked  at  him. 

“Aw,  Questa — you  know  I  wouldn’t!” 
said  Sidney,  dazed  with  the  gesture  of  her 
hand. 
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“X^7ELL,  brother — what’s  your  p)ose?” 

said  the  languid*  gentleman  dressed 
as  an  Egyptian  high  priest. 

Sidney  tried  to  shuffle  his  sandals  on  the 
Chinese  rug.  But  sandals  do  not  shuffle  as 
easily  as  sneakers. 

“I  don’t  get  you,”  he  said. 

The  gentleman  seemed  to  be  diverted. 
“What’s  youf  pose?”  he  repeated.  “Do  you 
write  bum  verse  or  pretend  to  sculp  bum 
statues  or  p>aint  invisible  scenery — or  are 
you  just  a  free  soul  after  free  food  like  the 
rest  of  us  that  Questa  collects  at  her  parties? 
What  is  he,  Questa,  darling?  Don’t  tell  me 
he  works  for  a  living — he  wouldn’t  be  here 
if  he  did!” 

“Now,  Gordie,  don’t  be  horrid!”  said 
Questa,  rustling  up  in  the  silver-veiled  robes 
of  Isis.  “Luigi  divts — wonderfully!  He’s 
going  to  show  us  just  how  wonderfully  he 
dives  just  as  soon  as  some  one  is  able  to 
make  dear  Claire  stop  giving  impersona¬ 
tions  of  Gilda  Gray.” 

The  languid  gentleman  looked  Sidney  up 
and  down  with  the  cold  eye  of  a  veterinarian 
inspecting  a  horse.  Then  he  chuckled. 

“Oh,  he  dives!”  he  said.  “How  quaint! 
You  hace  taken  to  the  simple  life  again, 
haven’t  you,  Questa  dear?” 

‘‘‘‘Sayl"  said  Sidney,  and  took  a  step 
forward.  But  Questa’s  hand  was  on  his 
arm,  drawing  him  away. 

Her  hand  was  on  his  arm  and  yet — he 
felt  strained  and  miserable.  Everything 
I  was  being  so  different  from  what  he’d 
exprected. 

He  had  been  so  proud  of  Questa’s  asking 
him  to  come.  “Just  a  little  masquerade 
party  of  mine,  Luigi.  Now,  Luigi,  you’re 
not  going  to  be  deadly  and  conventional, 
are  you?  We’ll  all  be  in  costume — and  I 
have  the  most  Byzantine  costume  for  you — ” 
“Aw,  but,  Questa!” 

“Now,  Luigi — ”  And  he  had  come — 
even  if  it  did  involve  Machiavellian  plans  to 
insure  his  changing  into  costume  at  a  de¬ 
serted  bath-house  near  Sand  Point.  And  it 
had  been  hard,  too,  keeping  it  from  Ma  and 
the  others.  Ma  couldn’t  have  understood 
why  a  lady  like  Questa  would  have  wanted 
to  invdte  the — the  man  who  ran  her  motor- 
boat — to  a  swell  party  of  hers,  just  as  if 
he  were  really  Lord  Sidney;  any  more  than 
Ma  could  have  understood  Questa’s  calling 
him  Luigi,  and  their  being  friends.  In  fact, 
he  considered  ho{>elessly,  Ma  would  never 


really  be  a  Bohemian,  no  matter  how  hard 
she  might  ever  want  to  try. 

Lord  Sidney  had  at  last  ascended  to  his 
proper  environment.  He  mingled  with  a 
gay  and  social  throng  in  glittering  costumes. 
He  drank  wine  out  of  aristocratic  glasses,  he 
nibbled  at  delicate  sandwiches  with  an  air 
of  superb  aplomb.  And  yet — 

In  the  first  place,  he  hadn’t  imagined 
when  Questa  said  she  had  that  Byzantine 
costume  for  him  that  the  costume  would  be 
— well,  so  scant.  True,  he  had  since  seen 
much  scan  ter  costumes  than  his;  but  that 
didn’t  help  the  way  he  felt  about  it,  some¬ 
how.  Questa  could  laugh  and  call  him  a 
dear,  shy  boy — but  he  felt  queer.  And,  in 
the  second  place —  ' 

The  other  pec^le  must  be  all  right.  They 
were  all  Questa’s  friends.  But  that  little 
Claire  woman:  she  wasn’t  even  funny  any 
more;  she  was  just  getting  drunk,  plain 
drunk — the  way  that  awful  wife  of  Eddie 
Wemmick’s  got.  And  Questa  had  only 
seemed  amused  at  her  being  that  way.  And 
the  rest  of  them — there  was  something 
about  the  rest  of  them — in  their  voices,  in 
the  movement  of  their  eyes  as  they  looked 
at  each  other — that  made  him  feel  as  if  he 
wanted  to  take  a  bath. 

He  suddenly  wished,  violently,  absurdly, 
for  the  clothes  he  had  hidden  in  that  de¬ 
serted  boat-house  and  the  stuffy  familiarity 
of  his  room  behind  the  grocery  store. 

^UT  Questa’s  voice  was  in  his  ear.  “Do 
you  like  my  r>arty,  Luigi?” 

He  sighed  with  relief — they  had  wandered 
out  of  the  big  room  where  everybody  was 
talking  too  loud  and  into  a  little  glas^d-in 
place  that  was  cool  with  fallen  moonlight. 

“Yeah.  It’s  a  wonderful  party!” 

“I’m  so  glad  you  like  it,  Luigi.” 

He  look^  at  her.  Her  robes  shimmered. 
She  was  near.  Then  she  was  very  near. 
There  was  shadow  on  her  face,  but  her  eyes 
looked  from  the  shadow,  drawing  his  eyes. 

She  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  “Luigi,” 
she  said— and  her  voice  wound  cords  about 
him.  “Luigi — dear!” 

Then,  incredibly,  he  felt  her  arms  go 
about  his  neck,  and  knew  that  he  was 
kissing  her.  And  when  he  raised  his  lips 
from  the  lips  beneath  his,  the  shadow  had 
gone,  and  he  saw  her  face  again,  terribly 
distinct  in  the  moon. 

She  was  a  haggard,  painted  old  thing  with 
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cords  in  her  throat,  and  her  arms  about  his 
neck  were  the  arms  of  a  witch. 

“Oh,  God!”  said  Sidney,  hopelessly. 

Just  then  the  languid  gentleman  poked 
his  head  through  the  curtains.  “So  early 
in  the  evening,  Questa?”  he  said  with 
smiling  mockery. 

The  arms  fell  from  about  Sidney’s  neck 
and  Sidney,  as  in  a  nightmare,  saw  Questa’s 
face  change  and  grow  narrow  with  hate. 

“Get  out  of  here,  you  silly  fool!”  she  spat, 
appallingly,  and  the  face  of  the  languid 
gentleman  disappeared.  Questa  laid  hor¬ 
ribly  possessive  fingers  on  Sidney’s  wrist. 

“Ah,  dear — if  we  could  only  stay  here!” 
she  said  with  dreadful  tenderness.  “But 
we’ll  come  back — won’t  we,  dear?” 

“Sorry  to  interrupt,”  said  the  voice  of 
the  languid  gentleman,  through  the  curtains, 
“but  everybody’s  yipping  for  Luigi  to  come 
out  and  do  his  dive.” 

SIDNEY  never  knew  quite  how  he 
managed  to  get  up  on  the  rail  of  the 
little  balcony  over  the  water.  They  had 
wanted  him  to  change  into  a  bathing-suit — 
but  Questa  had  said  it  would  spoil  every¬ 
thing  if  he  didn’t  do  it  in  costume — he 
remembered  that.  He  could  see  her  now, 
in  the  forefront  of  the  weaving  crowd  of 
masqueraders — her  eyes  fixed  on  him — ^that 
awful  possessiveness  still  in  them. 

“All  right,  Luigi?”  she  called. 

The — the  awful  old  woman! 

“All  right,”  said  Sidney,  shuddering,  and 
dived. 

It  was  a  beautiful  twenty-footer  and  when 
he  came  up  and  trod  water  he  could  hear 
them  applauding.  He  saw  Questa  leaning 
over  the  balcony,  her  hands  cuppod  to  her 
mouth. 

“Oh,  Luigi — how  wonderful!  Come  up 
by  the  little  door  on  the  right,  Luigi — there 
by  the  steps!  We’re  going  to  crown  you 
with  laurel  as  soon  as  you  come!” 

He  smiled  grimly  and  settled  himself  to 
swim.  At  first  they  didn’t  notice  where  he 
was  swimming.  Then  they  did — and  then 
there  were  shouts.  He  even  heard  Questa’s 
voice:  “Luigi!  Where  are  you  going?”  But 
he  paid  no  attention  to  that  or  anything 
else.  For  a  moment  he  thought  regretfully 
of  his  clothes  in  the  deserted  boat-house. 
But  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
going  back  for  them.  Home  was  more  than 
a  mile  away  across  the  strait — but  he  felt 
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very  much  like  swimming  this  evening, 
thank  you — and  he  intend^  to  swim  there 
or  drown  on  the  way. 

When  he  finally  hauled  out  on  the  sand 
beneath  the  old  bathing  pavilion  that  only 
the  townspjeople  used,  he  could  have  hugged 
it.  Instead  he  lay  on  his  back,  and  rested, 
and  looked  at  the  sky,  and  thought  of  many 
things. 

After  a  while  he  was  conscious  that  some 
one  else  was  lying  on  the  sand  near  by. 
He  p>eered  through  the  black-and-silver 
shadows. 

“Hi —  Oh,  hello,  Annie!  What  you  doin’ 
out  this  late?” 

“Hello,  Sidney.  Oh,  I  dunno.  Lot  of 
moonlight  tonight.  Milly  and  I  and  Pa 
came  out  for  a  swim.  They’re  up  dressing.” 

“W^ell,”  said  Sidney,  comfortably,  and 
moved  closer  to  the  dark  hummock  that 
Annie  made. 

“Where  did  you  come  from,  Sidney?” 

“Oh,  I’ve  been  sw’imming  around.  Lot 
of  moonlight  tonight,”  said  Sidney,  easily. 

His  hand,  groping  in  the  shadows,  found 
another  hand  and  closed  over  it  gently. 

“Why,  Sidney!”  But  the  hand  remained 
in  his  hand. 

He  began  to  talk  hurriedly.  “Annie — 
when  I  get  a  job,  Annie — ” 

“But,  Sidney — you  got  a  job — with  Mrs. 
Pynchon.” 

He  laughed  scornfully.  “Nope!  I’m — 
I’m  through  with  Mrs.  Pynchon,  .Annie.” 
“Huh!”  said  Lord  Sidney.  “Do  you  think 
I’m  going  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life 
running  an  old — an  old  paint-p)Ot — around 
in  a  second-hand  launch?”  “I’m  going  to 
get  a  real  job,  .Annie,  somewhere  I’ll  really 
learn  about  motors  and  things — and  when 
Ido—” 

“But  I  thought  you  were  going  to  be  an 
Olympic  div — ” 

“Ob,  I’ll  do  that  on  the  side.”  The  blood 
of  the  Sidneys  mantled  in  Lord  Sidney’s 
cheeks.  “But  I — I  guess  I  don’t  know  as 
much  about  things  as  I  thought  I  did, 
Annie;  and  so  I’m  going  to  get  a  real  job — 
so  I  can  really  get  going  with  that  motor 
of  mine.  .And,  Annie — I  guess  things  take 
longer  to  come  w’hen  you  really  have  to 
work  for  them — but  I’ll  get  there,  .Annie. 
And,  Annie — if  you’d  sort  of  be  willing  to 
wait  till  I  do — ” 

There  was  no  answer  in  words,  but  the 
pressure  of  the  hand  in  his  answered. 
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"Oii^  AnnicI  You — ”  said  Sidney. 

But  Annie  had  heard  a  hail  from  the 
bathing  p>avilion  and  jumped  up. 

“You  aren’t  goin’,  Annie?” 

She  smiled  at  him  in  a  way  that  Ma 
would  have  recognized. 

“But  listen.  A^e!” 

She  hesitated.  “But  tomorrow,  Sidney—” 


“Yeah?” 

“Well,  Sidney — if  you  want  to  come  to 
supper  tomorrow — it’ll  only  be  canned 
salmon,  you  know — Ma  never  seems  to 
think  of  anything  else  these  days — ” 

“Aw,  Annie!  You  know  I’m  crazy  about 
canned  salmon!”  said  Sidney,  with  heartfelt 
conviction. 


Coming  in  April 

Besides  the  complete  novel,  “The  Caraways,”  by  George 
Looms  (see  announcement  on  page  98),  there  will  be —  ' 

Seven  Short  Stories 

Society  Stuff  By  Gayne  Dexter 

It’s  a  long  jump  from  the  White  Way  to  the  parlors  of  the  Four 
Hundred— even  for  the  dauntless  Milton  Glaze 

The  Gun -Woman  By  Sonya  Levien 

Being  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  head-waiter  and  the  wife  of  a 
man-about-town  is  not  easy 

The  Story  in  the  Bottle  By  Roderick  W.  Siler 

A  tactful  woman  acts  as  umpire  between  mutineering  coolies  and  a 
handful  of  hard-driven  officers 

The  Critic  on  the  Hearth  By  Ernest  Poole 

There’s  nothing  like  a  sarcastic  sister-in-law  to  keep  things  lively 
in  any  home 

The  Law  of  Nature  By  R.  K.  Jorgensen 

Something  more  urgent  than  self-preservation  drives  a  crippled  dog 
across  miles  of  howling  wilderness 

The  Parrot  By  Elizabeth  Bowen 

A  venturesome  parrot  leads  a  young  lady  over  the  stone  wall  of 
convention 

His  Birthday  By  Marysc  Rutledge 

tingling  discovery  transforms  a  slowly  dying  man’s  profound 
disappointment  with  life  into  a  certain  elation 

And  further  instalments  of  two  serials:  “The  Great  Samara,”  by 
E.  Phillips  Opp>enheim,  and  “The  Phantom  Caravan,”  by  Howard 
Vincent  O’Brien 
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MAYES 

‘  ‘  ’  Eipifss  Lot  0  ’  Blokes  y  Sailors  !  ’  ’  Declared  the  Ex-  Corporal.  ‘  ‘  With¬ 
out  No  Orficer  to  Drag  'Em  Around  by  the  Snooty  They're  Lorst" 

By  Captain  Dingle 

Illustration  by  Courtney  Allen 


Mayes  had  made  one  half- voyage 
between  Australia  and  India 
since  retiring  from  the  army;  so 
he  counted  himself  no  longer  a 
soldier  but  a  sailor.  There  had  been  few 
bet  ter  soldiers.  Undoubtedly  there  were  few 
worse  sailors.  But  he  had  time  to  learn  . 

“Give  a  bloke  a  chamce,  cam’t  yer?”  he 
used  to  retort  with  dignity  which  was  hard 
on  the  point  of  explosion,  when  officer  or 
man  cursed  him  for  some  mistake.  “You 
wasn’t  none  o’  yer  ’and-picked  orf  a 
bloomin’  tree  read>'-made,  was  yer?’’  His 
voice  always  kept  the  civnl  tone  of  long 
army  service;  but  his  walruslike  mustache 
would  bristle  and  his  gray  eyes  snap  when 
he  made  the  retort. 

For  all  his  greenness,  shipmates  liked 
him,  for  he  was  full  of  racy  anecdote  and 
army  humor;  and  in  the  horse-carrying 
trade  between  Newcastle  and  Calcutta  a 
little  humor  went  a  long  way.  The  Hot¬ 
spur  was  an  old  ship,  and  apt  to  be  cranky 
in  a  blow;  her  pumps  were  used  quite  often, 
and  she  was  no  match  for  the  newer  clii> 
pers  in  speed  or  weatherh’nes;  but  her  holds 
were  spacious,  her  decks  wide,  and  in  the 
important  matter  of  taking  hea\y  seas 
alx)ard  she  was  a  dry’  ship. 

It  was  rather  in  the  trifles  of  rats,  roaches, 
and  bugs  that  her  men  found  cause  for 
growling.  And  there  Ted  Mayes  shone, 
for  his  life  in  barracks  and  camp  had  made 
him  blcod  brother  to  all  three.  But  his 
methods  left  his  shipmates  doubtful  about 
his.  merits  so  far  as  they  were  concerned. 
He  sliced  a  lemon,  stolen  from  the  steward, 
and  tacked  the  little  circles  to  his  bunk 
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boards.  The  bugs  were  driven  from  his 
bunk,  but  not  very  far;  his  mates  refused 
to  let  him  try  his  hand  on  the  roaches  and 
rats  after  that. 

“You  blokes  ’aven’t  no  bowels,”  he  told 
them.  “Do  the  same  as  me.  They’ll 
keep  movin’.  Keep  after  ’em  and  they’ll 
drop  dead  from  want  of  sleep.  You  oughter 
been  ’lorig  o’  our  let  out  in  Rawalpindi. 
Talk  about  rats!” 

Then  Mayes  would  hold  them  silent  for 
an  hour  with  tales  of  flghts  and  fun,  plagues 
and  pleasures,  for  he  had  the  gift  of  tongue. 

Only  when  the  eld  Hotspur  ran  into 
weather  and  began  to  wallow  did  Mayes 
lose  his  cheery  optimism.  Not  that  he  lost 
his  tongue,  or  his  willingness  to  talk;  but 
his  reminiscences  took  on  another,  more 
somber  tone.  Horses  were  dying,  squeal¬ 
ing  with  the  agony  of  broken  legs,  one  fierce 
day  outside  Sandheads,  when  the  Hugh 
pilot  dared  not  board  the  ship,  and  Mayes 
was  doing  three  men’s  work  in  the  hold, 
bringing  all  his  cavalry  lore  into  play,  as  far 
as. the  giddy  motion  of  the  ship  would  let 
him. 

“I  knew’  a  officer  once,”  hebaw’led  above 
the  din,  hauling  on  a  tackle  to  clear  a 
kicking  horse.  “Doctor,  he  was.  I  w'as  ’is 
batman.”  A  steep  sea  rolled  the  ship  down, 
and  his  kicking  horse  slid  clear  suddenly, 
hurling  Mayes  headlong  to  leeward  among 
a  heap  of  cripples.  His  remarks  took  on 
another  color  for  a  moment;  then  he  carried 
on  his  work  and  his  yarn  together.  “  ’E 
w’asn’t  no  good,  ’e  wasn’t.  One  o’  them 
smart  coves.  ’Andy  with  ’is  ’ands,  give 
’im  that.  Won  the  officers’  middleweights, 
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’e  did.  But  ’e’d  f>oke  a  bloke  in  the  mug 
for  lookin’  sideways  at  ’im,  just  to  show  ’e 
could  do  it.  Boozed,  too.  ’E  ’it  me  once, 
and  I  done  a  bit  in  clink  for  it.” 

“Wot  did  you  go  into  clink  for,  Ted?” 
demanded  his  tackle  mate.  “Not  for  ’im 
socking  you?” 

The  ship  heeled  steeply,  the  seas  ham¬ 
mered  outside,  and  a  rare  lump  of  water 
shot  through  the  hatchway,  frightening 
still  more  already  panicky  horses.  It  was 
two  hours  before  the  harassed  mates  and 
cursing  men  got  the  holds  clear  of  dead 
horses  and  secured  the  whole  ones;  by  that 
time  Mayes’s  yam  was  almost  forgotten. 
But  when  the  pilot  was  aboard,  and  the 
ship  sailing  serenely  up-river,  he  was  re¬ 
minded  of  the  officer  who  ’it  ’im  in  the  mug 
and  made  him  dc  a  bit  in  clink  for  it. 

“You  blokes  ’aven’t  got  no  sense,”  he 
grumbled,  sucking  contentedly  at  his  pipe. 
“It  ain’t  no  man’s  place  to  talk  about  ’is 
officers  like  that.  Shut  yer  ’oles  and  be  glad 
yer  got  officers  to  lead  Ver  by  the  snout.  I 
never  see  such  ’elpless  blokes  as  sailors, 
s’welp  me  if  I  did.” 

'  I  'HAT  voyage  the  Hotspur  landed  only 
half  her  horses  in  Calcutta,  the  rest 
being  ordered  on  to  Rangoon.  Others  were 
to  be  added:  horses  that  had  been  acclima¬ 
tized  in  Bengal  before  being  sold  to  Burma. 
Some  of  the  newcomers  had  been  raced; 
grooms  came  with  these,  and  common  horse- 
tenders  to  take  care  of  the  sea-weary 
Walers  remaining  of  the  .\ustralian  con¬ 
tingent.  Before  the  new  horses  were 
shipped,  the  survivors  were  given  exercise 
ashore,  and  Mayes  proudly  led  the  parade, 
willingly  conceded  precedence  by  his  ship¬ 
mates  as  a  horseman. 

“You’re  a  blooming  fine  ostler,  Mayes,” 
they  told  him.  “  ’Op  to  it.”  .\nd  Mayes, 
too  proud  to  notice  the  subtle  jeer,  led  his 
line  of  horses  like  a  crack  cavaliy  captain. 

Once  more  outside  the  river,  breasting 
the  swell  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Mayes 
helped  to  finish  the  main  hold  gangway, 
an  invention  of  the  skipper’s,  which  was  to 
permit  horses  to  walk  on  deck  from  below 
for  daily  exercise. 

“Exercise  is  all  right,  but  these  ’osses  ’ll 
need  ’ats  in  this  ’eat,”  said  Mayes,  gloomily. 

He  was  only  one  in  the  crowd,  one  of  the 
least,  performing  laborious  duties  as  a  part 
of  his  sailor’s  routine.  He  could  shine 


among  horses.  As  a  sailor  he  was  not  so 
scintillant.  They  let  him  carry  boards, 
and  hammer  spikes,  and  sweat,  while  other, 
better  sailors  made  sail  and  coiled  up  gear. 
Even  the  landlubberly  horsemen  enjoyed 
easier  times  just  then,  for  their  charges  had 
l)een  exercised  for  that  day,  and  the  evening 
feeding-time  and  bedding  down  was  not 
yet  due. 

Mayes  took  off  his  battered  old  army 
topi  and  forefingered  the  sweat  from  his 
dripping  forehead.  He  sc'owded  toward  the 
gang  of  horsemen,  making  some  sort  of 
rough  sport  under  the  forecastle  head. 
He  liked  a  bit  of  sport  himself.  There  had 
lieen  a  day  when  no  company  or  regimen¬ 
tal  boxing  tournament  was  complete  until 
Ted  Mayes  put  his  name  down.  He  fought 
a  great  many  novices’  bouts,  never  winning 
but  always  plastering  the  winner  so  thor¬ 
oughly  that  winning  w'as  as  bad  as  losing, 
l)efore  he  astonished  the  regiment  one 
evening  by  wading  through  three  heats 
to  a  hectic  final  and  winning  the  welter¬ 
weights  with  four  straight  one-round  knock¬ 
outs. 

He  never  won  after  that,  though;  and 
with  characteristic  modesty  he  disclaimed 
all  credit  for  improvement,  simply  stating 
the  opinion  that  it  must  have  been  the  new 
cask  of  canteen  beer  the  sergeant  opened 
that  day.  Certainly  Ted  was  above  himself 
when  entering  the  ring.  Whatever  truth 
there  may  have  been  in  the  theory,  his 
officers  gave  him  a  purse  of  shining  cash 
(which  he  promptly  devoted  to  buying  up 
the  rest  of  the  cask  for  his  comrades),  and 
dubbed  him  .\mazing  Mayes,  which  name 
stuck  to  him  as  long  as  he  was  in  the  army. 
He  had  not  heard  it  for  a  long  time  now. 

But  he  was  glowering  at  the  crowd  under 
the  forecastle  head.  He  loved  sport,  but 
sport  in  his  simple  code  never  had  included 
torture  or  bullying  or  even  questionable 
tricks  in  the  way  of  practical  jokes;  and 
things  seemed  a  bit  queer  forward,  there. 
The  horsemen  y^elled  boisterously,  ganging 
and  surging  alx)ut  some  cow'ering  figure  in 
their  midst .  He  left  his  hammer  and  sawed 
board  ends  on  the  hatch  and  walked  for¬ 
ward  to  see. 

“Mayes!”  shouted  the  officer  of  the  watch. 
“Come  back  here  and  clean  up  after  you  I 
What  sort  of  sailor  are  you?” 

Mayes  halted,  but  immediately  turne<l 
forward  again,  walking  more  quickly,  for 


Captain 

the  invisible  victim  of  the  horseplay  sud¬ 
denly  burst  through  the  circle  of  his  tor¬ 
mentors,  bleeding  and  blindly  groping, 
straightened  up  surprisingly,  and  knock^ 
dowTi  three  horsemen  in  as  many  seconds 
with  the  prettiest  left-right-lefts  ever  seen. 
The  moment  the  blows  were  struck,  the 
fellow  who  struck  them  tottered,  laughed 
harshly,  and  fell  in  a  crumpled  heap  b«ide 
the  men  he  had  knocked  out. 

“Once  before  I  seen  that  punch!”  Mayes 
almost  shouted  as  he  reached  and  stared 
down  at  the  last  man  to  fall. 

“Mayes!  Lay  aft  here!”  bawled  the  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  watch  angrily. 

“Go  to  ’ell!”  growled  Mayes,  and  flopped 
to  his  knees  on  the  deck. 

The  fallen  man  smelled  of  native  liquor. 
He  was  dirty,  unkempt,  and  only  half  shod. 
But  his  parted  lips,  grinning  curiously,  re¬ 
vealed  even  teeth  kept  scrupulously  clean. 
The  partly  clenched  hands,  palms  up  on 
the  deck,  were  foul  with  grime,  but  soft, 
and  trim  as  to  nails  and  cuticle.  One  by 
one  the  three  victims  of  his  soft  hands 
stumbled  up  from  their  recumbent  posi¬ 
tions,  listen^  bewilderedly  to  the  vengeful 
promptings  of  their  fellows,  and  crowded 
around  Mayes,  thrusting  him  aside  with 
threatening  gestures  tow’ard  their  recent 
victim. 

“Don’t  shove  me!”  snarled  Mayes.  They 
hauled  at  him.  He  glared  up  at  them. 
“Give  yer  my  word.  I’ll  dot  yer  one  apiece 
if  you — ” 

“Here,  what’s  this?  What’s  up?”  de¬ 
manded  the  second  mate,  bursting  upon 
the  group  with  blood  in  his  eye  for  May’es. 
“Hey,  you,  Mayes!  Didn’t  I  call  you  aft? 

I  ’ll  work  you  up,  by  gravy!  Get  aft  and — ” 

“It’s  my  old  crficer,  sir,  Surgeon-Major 
Polk,”  said  Mayes,  pvaying  no  heed  to  the 
officer’s  belligerent  aspect,  but  gently’  rais¬ 
ing  the  head  of  the  senseless  derelict  clear  of 
the  teakwood  deck. 

“Who?”  barked  the  officer,  frowning. 

“It’s  one  o’  them  noo  roustabouts,  sir, 
and  he  ain’t  wuth  powder  to  blow  him — ” 
the  boss  horseman  started. 

Mayes’s  walrus  mustache  began  to  bristle. 
The  second  mate  became  suddenly  con¬ 
scious  of  a  momentarily  forgotten  dignity, 
and  sharply  bade  the  men  disperse. 

“You,”  he  said  to  Mayes,  “drag  that 
chap  over  to  the  waterways  and  wash  him 
off.  If  he’s  a  friend  of  yours.  I’d  advise 
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you  to  make  him  quit  fighting.  He’s  a 
hot-looking  specimen.” 

“I  tell  yer  ’e’s  Surgeon-Major — ”  began 
Mayes,  belligerently. 

“Was,  maybe!”  cut  in  the  second  mate 
tersely. 

Mayes  looked  at  the  seamed  and  haggard 
face  in  his  hands,  and  his  seasoned  old  nose 
wrinkled  at  the  sour  reek  of  foulness  arising 
from  the  parted,  grinning  lips. 

“Yessir!”  he  said,  more  humbly’,  and, 
strugglii^  to  his  feet,  dragged  the  derelict 
across  the  deck  and  laid  him  in  the  scupp>ers 
while  he  obtained  a  draw  bucket. 

T^OG  wratihes  were  not  as  amusing  as 
they  had  been,  for  Mayes  had  de¬ 
veloped  an  unaccountable  aversion  to 
companionship.  He  spent  all  of  his  leisure 
time  with  the  ragged  roustabout,  who 
called  himself  Smith  and  treated  Alayes 
with  astounding  incivility.  While  the  Hot- 
spur  swam  lazily  through  the  v’ari-colored 
seas,  steaming  with  windless  heat,  reeking 
with  stable  smells,  the  dog-watch  sing¬ 
songs  and  yarn-spinnings  ought  to  have 
provided  brief  surcease  to  the  discomforts 
of  •  sailors  and  hcrsetenders.  But  none 
could  sing  a  rousing  song  like  Mayes.  No 
man  ev’er  surpassed  his  wonderful  knack  of 
telling  a  good  tale.  And  now,  just  when 
stodgy  weather  and  blazing  heat  made 
every’  day’  a  penance,  and  every  dog-watch 
a  breath  of  life,  Ted  Mayes  held  aloof  from 
his  mates  and  spent  hour  after  hour  sit¬ 
ting  beside  a  scarecrow  called  Smith,  who 
shirked  his  work,  cursed  his  companion 
with  astonishing  pKint  and  brevity,  and 
seemed  to  have  disccv’ered  an  ine.xhaustible 
store  of  befuddling  mediums. 

On  a  sultry  evening  when  the  sun  stared 
unwinkingiy  like  an  eye  of  yellow  glass 
out  of  a  sky  that  seemed  to  be  turning 
green  in  death,  when  the  ship  barely’ 
moved  through  a  jaspjer  sea  teeming  with 
millions  of  transp)arent  jellyfish  and  what 
sinall  air  there  was  breathed  hot  and 
sickly’.  Smith  staggered  up  from  the  fodder 
storage  spjace,  drunk.  A  few  hop)eful  souls 
lounged  around  a  youngster  with  an  ac¬ 
cordion,  in  the  inadequate  shade  of  the 
sluggishly  flapping  foresail,  making  sp>o- 
radic  efforts  to  strike  up  a  harmony.  The 
Steward  had  issued  some  oatmeal  to  mix  in 
their  water  rations,  as  a  preventive  against 
colic  and  prickly  heat,  and  a  bucketful  of 
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the  warm,  milky  fluid  stood  beside  them 
with  a  hookpot  floating  in  it.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  one  man  in  eveiy  forecastle  who  is 
ready,  and  more  than  willing,  to  assume 
superintendence  over  any  extra  ration  is¬ 
sued,  and  Toby  Scroggs  lorded  it  over  the 
oatmeal  water. 

“Come  on,  fellers,  start  a  toon,”  urged 
the  accordion  player. 

He  squeezed  some  sour  noises  from  the 
instrument,  which  were  supposedly  in- 
ducive  to  song;  but  Toby  Scroggs  was 
staring  wolfishly  at  the  lurching  figure  of 
Smith,  .swaying  over  the  shoulders  of 
Mayes  as  he  sat  on  the  bitts.  Toby 
Scroggs  would  take  charge  of  oatmeal 
water  if  there  was  nothing  else;  but  it  was 
none  of  his  choosing,  and  here  was  a  man, 
a  ragged,  poor  creature  miscalled  a  man, 
who  had  undoubtedly  been  drinking  some¬ 
thing  far,  far  more  colorful  than  oatmeal 
water,  and  more  potent,  more  conducive  to 
harmony. 

“Gow  an’  leave  me  if  yer  wishit, 

\ever  let  me  crorss  yewr  mind; 

If  yew  think  I  ain’t  worf  ’a\nn’, 

Gow  an’  leave  me,  never  mind.” 

\  scarred  and  gap-mouthed  sailor  opiened 
his  soul  in  song,  shutting  both  eyes  in  the 
ecstasy  cf  the  sentiments  he  yawped  forth. 
He  got  through  a  whole  verse  while  Toby 
was  reaching  fer  the  hookpot.  Then  a 
pint  of  oatmeal  water  was  slapped  into  his 
face,  and  Toby  cursed  him; 

“Swaller  that,  you  mouthy  cowson!  VVho 
asked  you  to  stick  yer  oar  in?” 

The  singer  stumbled  to  his  feet,  promising 
Toby  horrible  things;  but  Toby  was  al¬ 
ready  off  the  hatch  and  halfway  to  the  side 
of  the  fascinating  Smith.  Mayes  was  on 
his  feet,  too,  speaking  fiercely. 

“Give  it  to  me,  sir!  I  warn  yer  I’ll  take 
it  erf  yer!” 

Smith  cursed  and  sneered,  slapping  Mayes 
on  the  cheek  with  his  open  hand.  Toby 
reached  them,  with  most  of  the  crew  at  his 
heels,  as  Mayes,  livid  and  blazing  of  eye, 
grappled  with  Smith,  never  striking  him, 
but  wrestling  with  him  until  he  reached 
around  the  ragged  jacket  and  dragged  to 
light  a  bottle.  Smith  closed  his  fist  now, 
struck  Mayes  a  vicious  punch  which  cut 
his  eyebrow  to  the  bone.  Mayes  let  that 
pass,  too,  breaking  away  with  the  bottle 
upraised  for  a  throw.  He  hurled  it  clear 
of  the  side  of  the  ship,  while  Smith  swore 


with  educated  virulence,  and  the  next 
moment  Mayes  svas  overwhelmed  by  the 
furious  onslaught  of  the  maddened  Toby 
and  his  liquor-cheated  mates. 

ly/T.WES  fought;  and  until  a  man  hit 
him  over  the  head  with  the  water 
bucket  his  walrus  mustache  bristled  de¬ 
fiantly.  But  he  went  down  at  la.st;  and 
the  first  thing  he  coherently  realized,  on 
coming  to,  was  that  somewhere  not  far 
away  a  group  of  sailors  and  horsemen,  who 
had  not  been  so  friendly  before,  tcx)k  turns 
drinking  from  a  lx)ttle  passed  around  by 
Smith,  whom  all  had  hitherto  treated  like 
a  pariah.  Then  Smith’s  voi^re  came  to  his 
ears,  cold  and  sarcastic. 

.  “Amazing  Mayes,  they  called  him  in  the 
army!  Should  hav'e  been  Amazed,  not 
.\mazing.” 

“Was  you  in  the  army,  Smith?”  prompted 
Toby  Scroggs,  reaching  for  another  turn  at 
the  bottle.  “Orf’cer?”' 

“Mind  your  owm  damned  business!” 
snapj)ed  Smith  savagely,  and  snatched  the 
bottle  away  and  staggered  forward  with  it. 

“I’ll  kick  seven  bells  outa  him!”  swore 
Toby,  watching  him  go. 

Mayes  held  himself  aloof  from  Smith 
after  that  exjwrience.  He  found  himself 
shunned,  too,  even  by  shipmates  who  had 
liked  him,  for  in  hurling  that  bottle  of  rum 
overboard  he  had  committed  a  grievous 
offense  against  all  forecastle  friendship. 
He  minded  but  little  the  avoidance  of  the 
horsemen.  He  never  counted  them  his 
equals:  he,  who  was  a  sailor.  But  it  hurt 
him  more  than  he  showed  when  watch- 
mates  who  had  reviled  him  good-temperedly 
for  his  green  seamanship  gave  him  black 
looks  and  cursed  him  unsmilingly'. 

Days  were  hot,  and  nights  were  stifling, 
for  there  was  little  wind.  The  suffering 
horses  kicked  at  the  plank  floor  of  the  hold 
until  the  ship  resounded  like  a  x’ast  drum. 
Their  whickering  and  dry  snorting  kept  the 
steamy  air  v'brant  with  pain.  In  those 
days  there  was  no  ship’s  work  other  than 
cleaning  and  washing  down  the  hot  decks. 
The  seamen  heljx'd  the  horsemen  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  horses,  for  many  of  the  lands¬ 
men,  poor  stuff  at  the  best,  welcomed  the 
chance  to  shirk  in  the  terrific  heat. 

Mayes  took  on  his  added  duties  with 
gladness,  for  idleness  along  with  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  his  fellows  was  souring  him.  He 
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led  up  the  first  horse  of  a  batch  for  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  forgot  his  grievances  in  the 
gentling  of  the  nervous  animal.  The  ship 
rolled  as  only  a  wind-bereft  windjammer 
can  roll;  the  horses  slipped  and  stumbled. 
Down  in  the  very  bowels  of  the  ship  Smith 
labored  agonizingly  with  a  pitchfork  tossing 
stable  litter  up  to  a  midway  platform  where 
two  other  horse-tenders  caught  it  and 
pitched  it  again  through  the  hatchway  to 
be  thrown  overboard.  Of  all  the  men  ex¬ 
ercising  horses,  Mayes  alone  had  sea  legs 
steady  enough  to  make  the  job  other  than 
a  torment  to  man  and  beast.  He  lacked 
much  of  being  a  complete  sailorman;  but 
he  had  the  will  and  the  bowels  to  learn, 
and  many  trips  in  troop  ships  had  given 
him  sea-kindly  legs.  He  could  hum  a  song 
as  he  led  his  horse  up  and  down  the  reeling 
deck: 

Wrop  me  hup  in  me  tarpaulin  jacket, 

And  say  a  pore  sailor  lies  low,  lies  low. 

He  was  passing  the  main  hatch  as  he 
started  his  song.  It  was  an  old  army 
favorite,  which  he  had,  with  crude  inven¬ 
tion,  changed  into  a  sea  song. 

“Sing  it  right  or  shut  up,  you  damned 
defaulter!”  screamed  Smith  from  the  heap 
of  litter  below. 

The  song  stopped.  Perspiring,  cursing 
horsemen  on  the  midway  platform  flung 
back  forkfuls  of  litter  up)on  Smith,  and  ter¬ 
rified  him  into  abject  sUence  with  the  fear 
of  a  noisome  avalanche.  Mayes  led  his 
horse  around  the  deck,  followed  by  a  string 
of  staggering  brutes  in  the  hands  of  sick, 
miserable  men. 

WHEN  the  horses  were  safely  secured 
below  decks  again,  the  mate  gave 
Mayes  a  job.  There  were  signs  of  wind  in 
the  coppery  west,  and  the  horsemen  seemed 
to  be  incapable  of  taking  care  of  their  work. 

“Make  up  that  coil  of  line  into  head- 
stalls,”  said  the  mate.  “Know  what  a 
headstall  is,  don’t  you?” 

“I  ought  to!”  growled  Mayes,  not  sure 
whether  to  feel  flattered  at  having  the  job 
or  peeved  at  the  question. 

“Ought  to!”  the  mate  rep)eated,  con¬ 
temptuously.  “Ought  to  don’t  always  mean 
can  do.  Look  at  your  chum.  Smith.  He 
ought  to — ” 

“  ’Ow  many  shall  I  make,  sir?”  Mayes 
cut  in  gruffly. 
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“Make  up  the  coil.  And  don’t  make  ’em 
too  long.  We  may  have  to  hitch  up  the 
horses  head  and  tail  to  a  midship  bullrope 
if  it  blows  much.” 

Mayes  worked  stolidly  at  his  rope. 
Some  seamen  were  overhauling  footrope 
seizings  on  the  yards  above  his  head,  and 
for  once  he  did  not  feel  resentful  at  be¬ 
ing  given  work  not  included  in  the  term 
“seamanship.”  He  was  full  of  somber 
thoughts.  Forward  he  could  hear  the 
harsh,  almost  bestial  vituperation  of  Smith 
aimed  at  his  tormentors.  Since  that  day 
when  he  had  snatched  the  bottle  of  rum 
from  Smith,  only  to  be  set  upon  by  furious 
shipmates,  and  to  find  on  awakenii^  that 
Smith  had  replenished  his  liquor  from 
some  mysterious  source,  Mayes  had  kept 
strictly  to  himself,  so  far  as  Smith  was 
concerned.  That  meant  that  he  had  to 
keep  to  himself  entirely,  for  the  seamen 
glowered  at  him  for  robbing  them  of  a  good 
swig  of  rum,  and  he  was  too  proud  to  seek 
the  society  of  a  lot  of  seagoing  stable 
hands.  But  his  flesh  crawl^  at  times 
when  Smith  was  cursing  his  tormentors 
most  virulently.  Whoever  the  derelict  got 
his  liquor  from,  he  got  plenty  of  it,  and 
with  a  queer  turn  of  cunning  kept  it  to 
himself.  Never  again  did  he  offer  to  share 
it;  and  Toby  Scroggs  saw  to  it  that  his 
shipmates  found  in  that  just  cause  and 
reason  for  a  systematic  campaign  of  bully¬ 
ing  which  had  all  but  driven  Smith  crazy, 
what  with  liquor,  sun,  and  shame. 

“That  chap  Smith,  now,  if  he’s  a  friend 
o’  yours — ”  the  mate  began  again,  coming 
up  beside  Mayes  after  half  an  hour’s  ab¬ 
sence. 

“  ’E’s  no  friend  o’  mine,  sir,”  growled 
Mayes,  tucking  the  end  seizing  of  a  head- 
stall  eye. 

“Well,  if  he  ever  was,  you’d  better  find 
out  where  he’s  getting  all  the  rum  from 
and  destroy  it  before  he  gets  chased  over¬ 
board  by  the  red  devils.” 

The  mate  was  a  friendly  soul,  with  a  heart 
too  big  for  his  job.  He  had  a  mustache 
like  Ted  Mayes’s.  In  youth  he  had  had 
ambitions  to  enter  the  army  and  work  up 
to  a  commission.  In  his  mind  an  army 
officer  was  the  most  glorious  creature  on 
earth.  The  feeling  had  modified  a  little  in 
the  years,  but,  while  he  never  permitted  it 
to  interfere  with  his  sailorly  abilities,  it 
still  lingered;  and  that  was  one  reason  why 
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he  was  ever  indulgent  toward  Mayes  in  his 
greenhorn  days.  And  ever  since  Mayes 
had  dropped  that  first  hint  as  to  the  real 
identity  of  Smith,  the  mate  could  scarcely 
restrain  himself  from  starting  on  the  subject 
whenever  the  old  soldier  was  within  hail. 

“He  must  have  gallons  of  it  hidden 
somewhere,”  the  mate  went  on. 

“K  'e  ’as,  nobody  ’ll  ever  find  it,”  re¬ 
turned  Mayes,  spreading  his  strands  for 
another  eye. 

“Is  it  true  that  he’s  a  broken-down 
ofiicer?”  coaxed  the  mate. 

“  ’Oo,  Smith?”  countered  Mayes  with 
superb  stupidity,  picking  up  his  fid. 

The  men  were  sliding  down  from  aloft. 
One  of  them  came  down  a  fore-and-aft 
stay  and  drop^jed  on  to  the  hatch  right  be¬ 
side  Mayes  as  the  mate  put  the  query. 

“Smith’s  the  bloke  wot  put  a  shiner  on 
Mayes  when  he  ^^’as  in  the  army,  sir,”  said 
the  grinning  sailor,  in  the  easy-going  fash¬ 
ion  of  an  easy  ship  in  the  East.  “Major, 
or  somethink,  he  was.  Mayes  dotted  him 
(me  back,  for  luck,  and  done  clink  for  it.” 

“I’ll  dot  you  one  for  luck,  m’  son!” 
shouted  Mayes,  and  dropped  fid,  roj)e  and 
marline  to  make  gcxxi  the  promise. 

The  mate  dragged  him  back.  “Carry 
on  with  your  work!”  he  ordered  angrily. 

Mayes  sat  down,  cursing  under  his  big 
mustache;  the  saUor  trott^  forward,  grin¬ 
ning. 

“Tell  me  about  it,  Mayes,”  prompted 
the  mate.  He  took  up  the  rope,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  measure  it  off  in  lengths,  his  baci 
half  turned  toward  Mayes.  “If  it’s  true, 
it’s  a  damned  shame  to  see  him  going  down 
the  hill  like  he’s  doing.  I’ll  speak  to  the 
Old  Man  about  him.” 

“You  needn’t,”  retorted  Mayes.  “  ’E 
don’t  want  no  ’elp.  A  rotter  ’e  was,  and  a 
rotter  ’e’ll  always  be.  It’s  in  ’im.” 

“But  you  started  out  to  take  his  part. 
Must  be  something  in  him.  What  was  his 
trouble?” 

“Same  it  b  now.  Boozin’,  bullyin’  and — ” 

“What?” 

“Don’t  arsk  me!  Find  out  where  ’e  gits 
’is  lushin’s  from,  and  you’ll  know,”  snapped 
Mayes,  and  bent  over  his  work. 

The  mate  tried  to  force  further  replies, 
but  Mayes  shut  up  like  a  barnacle. 

“But  anyhow,  you  say  Smith  is  the  same 
man  who  was  your — ”  ^e  mate  urged  after 
many’  failures  to  draw  a  response. 


“I  was  ’is  batman  for  five  years.  ’E  was 
surgeon  of  our  lot  up  at  Rawalpindi,  and  I 
don’t  know  nothink  else  about  ’im,  sir. 
’E’s  Smith  to  me,”  stated  Mayes  rapidh- 
after  a  stubborn  effort  to  keep  his  mouth 
shut;  and  no  word  more  would  he  say. 

But  he  had  said  enough.  The  mate  spoke 
to  the  captain  about  the  matter,  and  the 
captain  sent  for  Smith  to  see  him  in  the 
cabin.  Mayes  heard  the  order,  watcJia! 
Smith  shamble  tremblingly  aft,  his  nerves 
all  ajangle,  eyes  bloodshot,  teeth  tightly 
clenched  behind  p>arted  lips.  And,  his  work 
done,  he  smok^  his  pipe  on  the  head- 
pump,  waiting  to  catch  some  inklii^  of  the 
result.  ' 

IN  A  very  short  time  Smith  shambled 
forward  again,  spitting  bitter  oaths, 
grinning  insanely,  while  on  the  poop  stoexi 
an  awed  mate,  a  half-amused  second  mate, 
and  a  wide-eyed,  open-mouthed,  almost 
apoplectic  skipper  who  stared  after  Smith 
with  nervously  working  fingers  which  looked 
as  if  they  reaUy  ought  to  be  shaking  the  life 
out  of  the  derelict.  And  to  Mayes’s  lis¬ 
tening  ears  came  the  skipper’s  sudden  an¬ 
nouncement  at  which  both  mates  snapped 
into  respectful  attention: 

“Insolent  guttersnipe!  Mind  my  own 
business?  Smith  he  is,  and  who  the  hell 
am  I  to  meddle  with  his  choice  of  life!  By 
Noah,  sir.  I’ll  show  him!  Mister  mate!” 
The  mate  stepped  hastily  into  view.  “Put 
the  brute  in  irons!” 

Mayes  started  to  his  feet,  alarmed. 
Smith,  if  he  heard  the  hot  wordls  that  fol¬ 
lowed  him  from  the  sacred  poop,  gave  no 
heed  but  shambled  cursing  on  his  way. 
The  mate  spoke  to  the  angry  ski]^r  in  a 
tone  too  low  to  carry  beyond  the  |X)op  rail; 
but  the  skipper’s  rejoinder  was  not  in  the 
least  subdued: 

“Can’t  put  him  in  irons  for  that?  By 
Noah,  sir.  I’ll  put  Gawd  ’Lmi^ty  in  irons 
if  he  tells  me  to  my  face  on  my  own  p)oop  to 
keep  my  sympathy  for  my  old  woman’s 
sewing  circle!  And  tell  that  other  old  sol¬ 
dier  to  watch  himself!  A  precious  pair, 
by  Noah!” 

Smith  was  not  put  in  irons.  The  mate 
was  wise  enough  to  wait  until  the  skip- ' 
per’s  wrath  cooled,  and  then  saner  courtsels 
prevailed.  But  the  interview  had  stirred 
some  vitriolic  spring  within  Smith,  and  his 
behavior  that  evening  brought  down  upon 
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The  do^  barked  and  snapped  about  tbe  prostrate  figure  of  Toby  Scroggs: 

Toby  crouched  Smith,  livid  and  chattering  with  fury. 
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Mayes 


him  a  savage  beating  from  some  of  hb  fel¬ 
low  horsemen  who  could  not  stomach  the 
things  he  said  to  them.  Mayes  started  to 
interfere,  for  the  man  was  beaten  up 
cruelly;  but  no  amount  of  beating  could 
stay  that  biting  tongue,  no  help  could 
drive  a  spark  of  appreciation-  through 
Smith’s  drink-clouded  brain. 

“Let  ’im  ’elp  hisself!”  Mayes  muttered, 
and  withdrew  with  his  pip)e  out  of  the  way. 
He  smoked  fiercely,  pulUng  the  long  ears 
of  a  mangy,  battle-scarred  pup  that  had 
attached  itself  to  the  horses  in  Calcutta 
and  had  refused  to  be  kicked  ashore. 
Where  the  poor  beast  got  food  enough, 
nobody  knew  or  cared.  It  slept  down 
among  the  horses,  and  jiaid  its  lodging  by 
keeping  the  rats  away  from  the  horses’ 
mangers. 

“L«t  ’im  ’elp  hisself,  same  as  you  do, 
puppy,”  Mayes  repeated;  and  the  mongrel 
shivered  in  ecstasy  at  the  first  kindly  word 
spoken  to  it  since  sneaking  on  board. 

In  spite  of  his  ideas  as  expressed  to  the 
doggy  waif,  Ted  Mayes  borrowed  the 
second  mate’s  flashlight  that  evening,  to 
search  for  a  mythical  water-tank  key 
which  he  said  he  had  dropped  down  in  the 
chain  locker;  and  with  it,  when  his  watch- 
mates  were  sleeping  uneasily  in  the  stifling 
forecastle,  he  stole  below  through  the 
horse  hatch  and  made  his  silent  way  for¬ 
ward  to  the  forage  store. 

'  I  'HE  windless  heat  and  the  heaving  swell 
made  the  hold  a  seething,  groaning 
hell,  to  which  the  snor tings  and'whinny- 
ings  of  the  tortmed  horses  added  the  last 
demoniacal  note  of  realism.  The  barometer 
had  been  falling  slowly  all  day,  the  sunset 
was  coppery  and  portentous,  but  no  wind 
had  come  out  of  the  blazing  heavens; 
rather  had  a  murky  haze  curtained  the 
sun  before  it  was  fairly  below  the  sea. 
Every  roll  and  dip  of  the  ship  brought  forth 
disquieting  voices  from  her  old  frames  and 
sp>ars.  The  dull  thump  of  the  horses’  hoofs 
as  they  kicked  in  their  unrest,  the  squeak¬ 
ing  of  myriad  rats  fighting  over  the  fodder 
litter,  imbothered,  strangely,  by  the  doggy 
derelict,  filled  the  vast  hull  with  shivery 
sound.  Mayes  crawled  along,  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  keeping  his  light  shut  off,  swearing  at 
himself  for  a  fool.  He  passed  the  rough 
bunks  of  the  horsemen.  He  brushed 
against  a  naked  arm  that  was  wet  and 


clammy.  A  dreamer  shrieked;  a  horse 
squeal^;  Mayes  stopped.  Then  a  dog 
whimpered,  subduedly,  as  if  half  buried. 
Cautiously  Mayes  flashed  his  light  toward 
that  sound,  for  he  had  wonder^  why  the 
rats  held  such  high  revel.  The  thread  of 
light  was  reflected  in  one  big  brown  hap¬ 
py  doggy  eye;  the  whimper  died;  a  dull 
thudding  might  have  b^n  a  frenzied  ly 
happy  tail  thumping  on  boards. 

“I  be  damned!”  gasped  Mayes. 

The  light  had  swiftly  revealed  to  him  a 
picture  that  changed  many  of  his  ideas. 
The  despised  mongrel  had  deserted  his  post 
as  sentry  over  the  feed;  h^  was  lying, 
crumpled  up,  overlain,  but  blisrfully  con¬ 
tent  in  the  arm  and  p)artly  under  the  body 
of  Smith,  whose  fingers  were  twisted  about 
one  of  the  long,  loppy  ears.  Smith  slept, 
breathing  stertorously,  limbs  twitching, 
and  lips  awry;  but  there  was  something  in 
the  wry  lines  about  his  mouth  which  hinted 
that  his  dreams  might  not  be  wholly  evil. 
Mayes  shut  off  his  light,  and  continued  on 
his  way  toward  the  sound  of  the  fighting 
rats,  muttering  to  himself  about  damn 
fool  dogs,  but  all  the  while  feeling  that  the 
dog  might  not  be  such  a  fool. 

At  the  great  pile  of  hay  trusses  he  kicked 
heavily  with  his  boots  to  disperse  the  rats. 
Not  before  he  turned  on  his  light  did  they 
run.  Then  he  was  at  a  loss,  for  nowhere 
could  he  see  any  trace  of  an  opening  in  the 
pile  of  trusses,  nor  yet  of  a  suspicious  cache 
which  might  conc^  liquor.  But  he  knew 
that  Smith  was  getting  some  sort  of  hard 
intoxicant  somewhere,  and  would  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  had  brought  such  a  store 
aboard  with  him  as  would  last  so  long. 

There  was  no  hidden  store  near  the 
fodder  pile,  though  the  reek  of  alcohol  was 
sickening.  Mayes  rummaged  industrious¬ 
ly  until  he  traced  the  smell  to  the  fore¬ 
peak  bulkhead.  Then  he  discovered  a 
cunningly  made  blind:  a  board,  covered 
with  hay  stuck  on  with  tar.  Behind  this 
he  found  a  broken  plank  in  the  bulkhead, 
which  in  turn  let  him  through  into  the 
boatswain’s  lower  locker,  where  turpentine, 
paint,  oil,  new  rope  and  tar  were  kept. 
Following  up  the  intoxicating  reek,  he 
speedily  discovered  Smith’s  source  of  in¬ 
spiration  in  the  shape  of  a  small  drum  of 
alcohol,  carried  in  the  ship  for  the  mixing 
of  a  sp>ecial  bottom  composition. 

“I  be  danmedl”  swore  Mayes,  rolling 
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the  drum.  It  was  half  empty.  Taking  out 
the  bung  with  his  knife,  he  held  the  hole 
downward  until  the  drum  was  drained. 
Then,  his  mustache  bristling,  and  breath¬ 
ing  noisily,  he  returned  the  way  he  had 
come,  carefully  replacing  the  hay-covered 
board,  and  p>ausing  for  a  moment  longer 
than  necessary  in  passmg  to  look  again 
u{)on  the  sleeping  Smith.  The  dog  op>ened 
one  brown  eye,  sleepily,  thumped  his  tail  on 
the  deck  two  or  three  times,  and  snuggled 
to  sleep  again  with  his  strange  bedfellow. 

The  calm  persisted.  The  barometer 
rose  after  the  fall  without  any  of  the 
weather  it  indicated  coming  near  the  Hot¬ 
spur.  The  horses  suffered  intensely;  the 
water  supply  began  to  worry  the  captain. 
The  sky  had  a  smoky  haze,  the  sea  was 
greasy  and  dead.  The  galley  refuse  floated 
in  sight  aU  day;  there  were'  no  birds  with 
energy  enough  to  investigate  it.  If  there  were 
fish  in  the  sea  they  chose  the  cooler  depths. 

Day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  and  all  night 
long  the  bleached  and  baked  rigging  and 
sails  twanged  and  flapped  as  the  ship 
rolled  sickly  on  the  breathless  swell.  Wood¬ 
work  was  blistering  to  the  touch;  iron 
simply  peeled  the  skin  off  wherever  it 
touched.  If  a  man  stood  still  in  one  spot 
for  two  minutes  his  feet  stuck  to  the  pitch 
in  the  seams.  The  boss  horseman  was  a 
walking  curse,  for  his  nondescript  crew 
could  not  be  driven  to  their  work.  The 
few  grooms  who  attended  the  horses  that 
had  raced,  made  some  sort  of  effort  to  carrj' 
on,  but  the  rest  sat  down  on  their  jobs  like 
Eastern  fatalists.  Only  Smith  went  with 
apparent  willingness  to  his  work,  fol¬ 
lowed  now  at  every  step  by  the  lop-eared 
mongrel.  Mayes  watched  him  anxiously, 
wondering  that  he  did  not  seem  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  his  alcohol  store.  But  there 
was  little  time  for  conjecture,  for  the 
skipper  started  without  delay  to  punish 
Smith  for  his  insolence  of  the  day  before. 
Every  imaginable  job  that  was  meaner  or 
dirtier  than  usual  was  flung  at  Smith.  He 
did  it,  grinning,  swearing,  followed  by  the 
dog.  By  afternoon  he  was  stumbling,  still 
grinning,  and  had  cursed  the  dog  twice. 

“  ’E’s  got  some  bottled  away!”  muttered 
Mayes,  and  prepared  to  seek  that  store 
when  work  was  done. 

But  before  night  another  concern  occu¬ 
pied  the  ship’s  company.  .\t  eight  bells 
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of  the  afternoon  watch,  a  man  pitched 
forward  on  the  deck  and  lay  there  sprawling. 

“Sunstroke!”  decided  the  mate. 

“Calenture!”  amended  the  skippier. 

Smith,  pitching  litter  over  the  side, 
staggering  at  ever>’  step,  glanced  down  at 
the  man,  and  laughed  harshly. 

“Fever!”  he  cackled,  and  proceeded  with 
his  sickening  job. 

In  the  first  dog-watch  the  boss  horseman 
repwrted  to  the  captain  five  horses  dead. 

“One  of  them’s  that  racin’  stallion,  too. 
That’ll  melt  your  profits,  captain.” 

“Why  don’t  you  make  your  gang  work?'' 
cried  the  harassed  skipper. 

“Why  don’t  you  make  yer  bloody  old 
ship  move?”  retorted  the  boss. 

“I  can’t  without  wind,  can  I?” 

“My  gang  ain’t  salamanders,  neither! 
Better  make  your  sailors  exercise  the 
bosses.  They  ain’t  doing  anything  else.” 

“I’ll  give  you  men  in  the  morning,”  said 
the  skipper.  “Bring  the  horses  up  before 
the  sun  gets  up.  Mister  Mate!  Have  the 
watch  hoist  out  those  dead  horses  and 
dump  ’em.” 

■DEFORE  midnight  half  the  watch  were 
down  with  fever.  By  dawn  there  were 
only  two  horse-tenders  unprostrated.  When 
the  horses  were  brought  up  for  exercise, 
they  needed  every  a\’ailable  man,  sailor  or 
horseman,  to  care  for  them;  and  the  second 
mate  left  the  idle  wheel  untended  to  take 
the  halter  of  the  last  horse  whose  tender 
fell  from  the  gangway  through  weakness 
while  leading  the  animal  up. 

A  horse  broke  a  leg  while  stumbling  on 
the  reeling  deck.  The  boss  horseman  shot 
it  and  the  sailors  swimg  it  over  the  side. 
The  carcass  floated,  bumping  along  the 
ship’s  side;  and  men  who  could  stand  to 
see  turned  away  fearfully  at  sight  of  a 
dozen  sharp  black  fins  ripping  through  the 
glassy  sea  toward  the  feast. 

“Ought  to  make  that  fellow  Smith  take 
care  of  the  sick  men,  sir,”  grumbled  the 
mate,  mopping  his  brow  after  seeing  the 
horses  safely  below. 

“If  you  believe  that  silly  yarn  about  his 
being  an  army  doctor — ”  the  skipper  re¬ 
torted,  incompletely,  and  hurried  below  to 
dose  himself  with  quinine.  He  had  shivered 
violently,  though  the  sun  was  well  up;  and 
he  did  not  think  the  sight  of  those  sharks 
was  the  reason. 
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Mayes  sought  out  Smith  after  breakfast. 
Nobody  seemed  hungry.  Twelve  men  lay 
moaning  in  their  fetid  bunks.  Cock¬ 
roaches  and  rats  fought  over  the  food  lying 
in  the  mess-kids  on  the  dirty  deck. 

“You  oughter  orfer  to  look  after  the  sick 
men,”  said  Mayes,  coming  upon  Smith 
under  the  forecastle  head. 

Smith  grinned,  not  pleasantly,  and  con¬ 
cealed  something.  The  dog  had  deserted 
him  temporarily,  having  discovered  a  com¬ 
plete  breakfast  for  two  men  lying  uneaten 
in  the  boatswain  and  carpenter’s  room, 
where  two  men  sang  in  their  beds  in  rising 
delirium. 

“Wot’s  ’e  want,  matey?”  barked  Toby 
Scroggs,  crawling  in  beside  Smith  and  re¬ 
garding  Mayes  belligerently. 

Smith  grinned  still  less  pleasantly.  The 
ship  pitched  her  bows  deep  into  a  glassy 
hillock  of  water,  and  a  tricUe  of  water  ran 
down  from  the  hawsepipe  plugs  and  wet  the 
three  men  sitting  or  kneelirig  there.  Mayes 
ignored  Toby,  and  put  his  suggestion  again. 
Toby  grunt^. 

“Ld  ’em  go  to  ’ell,”  he  said  relievedly. 
“  ’Ow  about  a  snifter,  old  socks?” 

May'es  shivered,  and  rubbed  his  ey'es.  It 
was  shadowy'  under  the  forecastle  head; 
his  eyes  seemed  misty;  but  that  was  to  be 
expected,  for  sweat  ran  into  his  eyes  con¬ 
tinually.  Smith  glanced  at  him,  queerly, 
then  brought  into  s^ht  a  bottle  half  full  of 
colorless  Uquor.  Toby  pounced  upon  it, 
and  pulled  the  cork.  The  reek  of  ^e  raw 
spirit  was  nose- tingling,  even  above  the 
ship  smells  of  hot  pitch,  sticky  tar,  and 
horses.  Mayes  rose  to  his  feet,  unsteadily, 
and  snatched  the  bottle  away. 

“You  don’t  get  none!”  snarled  Toby, 
and  rushed  upwn  Mayes’s  turned  back. 

Mayes  went  stolidly  to  the  foredeck 
rail,  punched  by  Toby  but  apparently 
oblivious  of  the  blows,  and  flung  the  bottle 
into  the  sea.  Then  he  turned  and  knocked 
Toby  Scroggs  down.  He  staggered  a  bit 
but  braced  himself  for  the  return  attack, 
while  Smith,  on  hands  and  knees,  glared  out 
from  under  the  forecastle  head,  grinning 
e\’illy.  Toby  came  back,  and  there  was  a 
short,  fierce  encounter.  Midway  through 
a  rally  the  dog  ran  between  the  men, 
wagging  his  tail  and  licking  his  chops  in 
well-fed  contentment.  Mayes,  for  all  his 
engagement,  stepped  back  to  avoid  tread¬ 
ing  on  the  mongrel.  Toby,  wHh  an  oath, 


kicked  the  dog  in  the  ribs,  hurling  him 
against  Mayes’s  legs.  And  while  Mayes 
still  stumbled,  Toby  leaped  forward  and 
knocked  him  cold  with  a  low  punch. 

It  was  the  second  time  on  the  passage 
that  Ted  Mayes  had  suffered  a  forced 
sleep  through  fighting.  But  this  time  he 
opened  his  eyes  up)on  a  different  same. 
Vaguely  he  heard  a  dog  barking,  men 
cursing,  and  an  officer  Imwling.  He  sat 
up,  wiping  sweat  from  his  eyes.  The 
decks  were  empty  of  life,  except  on  the 
poop  where  the  second  mate  bawled  and 
shook  his  fist,  and  imder  the  forecastle 
head.  t 

“Stop  that!  Stop  that!”  yelled  the  sec¬ 
ond  mate. 

Mayes  shook  his  head  and  tried  to  see 
beyond  the  vague  dancing  shadows  for¬ 
ward.  The  dog  barked  and  snapped  about 
the  prostrate  fi^re  of  Toby  Scroggs;  and 
over  Toby  crouched  Smith,  livid  and  chat¬ 
tering  with  fury,  begging  him  to  get  on  his 
feet  and  be  knocked  silly  again  for  a  dog- 
kicking  swine.  Mayes  drew  near,  regard¬ 
ing  Smith  somberly. 

“Let  ’im  be,  sir,  and  come  and  look  arter 
the  men,”  said  Mayes. 

Smith  straightened  up,  stared  at  the  old 
soldier,  and  laughed  gratingly.  “Amazhig 
Mayes!”  he  sneered.  “Bring  back  my 
whi^y,  and  you  can  talk  to  me.  At  least 
you  don’t  kidt  a  poor  cur  around.” 

“Never  mind  the  whisky,  sir,”  said 
Mayes.  “It  wasn’t  no  whisky  any’ow. 
It  was  nobbut  wood  alcohol — ^poison.”  He 
stumbled,  groping  for  a  hand-hold.  “The 
secon’  mate’s  hollerin’.  Come  and  see  ’ira, 
and  tell  ’im  you’ll  ’tend  to  the  sick  chap.s.” 

OMITH  declined,  but  voluntarily  went 
^  about  the  task  of  feeding  and  watering 
the  horses.  By  noon  there  were  less  than  a 
dozen  men  aU  told,  sailors,  horsemen  and 
the  cook,  able  to  be  on  their  feet.  Toward 
eight  bells  the  second  mate  went  to  call  the 
captain,  and  found  him  in  a  fierce  fevt-r. 
The  second  mate  started  to  report  to  the 
mate,  and  was  himself  stricken  before  he 
could  mount  the  companionway. 

“Mayes,  leave  the  wheel  and  fetch  Smith 
aft,”  said  the  mate  to  Mayes,  who  stood 
uselessly  by  the  motionless  wheel,  shiver¬ 
ing  strangely.  “What’s  the  matter,  man?" 
cned  the  officer,  f)eering  closely  into  Mayes’s 
somber  face. 
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“Nothing,  sir,”  said  Mayes,  quietly.  He 
left  the  wheel  grating  and  walked  forward. 
“I’ll  bring  ’im  if  I  ’ave  to  carry  ’im,  sir.” 

The  mate  watched  him  go,  noticed  that 
he  i.hecked  and  jerked  himself  together. 
The  boss  horseman  quarreled  noisily  with 
the  two  or  three  poor  specimens  left  to 
him;  they  refused  to  go  into  the  hold  until 
they  had  rum.  The  boss  came  aft  to  ask 
about  it. 

I  “  Tell  ’em  1  can’t  get  the  keys,”  said  the 
mate.  “The  Old  Man’s  down;  so’s  the 
steward.  Tell  ’em  to  carry  on  and  I’U  see 
what  1  can  do  later  on.” 

Mayes  was  seeking  Smith.  He  found 
him  at  the  empty  alcohol  drum,  trying 
des|)erately  to  drain  a  few  drops  out. 

“Leave  that  poison,  sir,”  urged  Mayes. 

(“The  ’ole  ship’s  company’s  likely  to  peg 
out  if  you  don’t  chip  in  an’  lend  a  ’and.” 
Smith  j)aid  no  attention,  except  to  curse 
t  between  his  teeth. 

I  “That  time  we  ’ad  the  plague  round 
I  antonmints,  and  you  never  slep’  night 
j  nor  day  for  a  week,  nursin’  sick  niggers, 
I  nobody  never  ’ad  to  arsk  tw’ice — ” 

I  Smith  turned  from  the  drum  and  laughed 
I  a  dry  and  rattling  mirthless  laugh,  his 
I  bloodshot  eyes  glaring  at  Mayes  like  a 
I*  snake’s.  Mayes  shuddered.  The  man 

I  puzzled  him,  well  as  he  thought  he  knew 
bim.  He  tried  another  line  of  argument 
on  him : 

“They  want  yer  aft.  There’s  a  shipful  of 
fever,  and  there’s  a  man  droppin’  every  few 
[I  minutes.  They’ll  give  yer  charge  of  the 
j  medicine  chest,  quinine,  and  brandy,  and — ” 
y  “Amazing  Mayes!”  chuckled  Smith, 
ij  showing  interest  at  last,  and  meeting 
t  Mayes’s  glance  with  a  look  less  wild. 
j|  “So  they’ll  let  me  issue  brandy,  hey? 
I  That  ought  to  bribe  me,  hey?  Very  well, 
I  my  noble  old  Roman,  lead  on!  I’ll  give 
11  you  the  first  dose  of  brandy  and  quinine  for 
jj  getting  me  the  job.  Onward,  and  up- 
H'ard!” 

I  “I  don’t  want  none  o’  yer  jalap!”  growled 
I  Mayes,  leading  the  way  from  the  hold  and 
to  the  poop. 

Midnight  brought  a  zephyr  which  stirred 
the  threadbare  sails  and  moved  the  ship 
slowly  forward.  But  it  came  ttw  late  to 
stave  of!  the  climax  of  the  fever.  Smith 
I  had  taken  charge  of  the  medicine  chest 
with  much  pointed  profanity;  and,  in  a 
steward’s  jacket  and  apron,  washed  and 
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astonishingly  different  to  the  Smith  of  the 
stables,  he  had  made  the  dreary  rounds  of 
the  sick,  followed  eagerly  by  Mayes  bearing 
his  medicines.  Mayes  had  lost  all  habit  of 
speech  since  Smith  took  the  duty,  watching 
him  narrowly,  half  fearfully.  But  Smith, 
with  the  medicine  chest  key  in  his  keeping, 
and  the  small  stock  of  medicinal  spirit  at 
his  hand,  puzzled  Mayes.  He  had  begun 
by  pouring  out  a  half-tumbler  of  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia,  and  a  good  stiff  drink 
of  whisky  and  quinine.  Mayes  had  watched 
the  operation  with  misgivings.  So  had  the 
mate.  But  Smith  gave  the  whisky  to  the 
mate,  bidding  him  swallow  it  for  his 
health’s  sake,  and  himself  swallowed  the 
pungent  stimulant  of  ammonia.  After 
which,  laughing  so  nearly  sanely  that  the 
mate  regarded  him  askance,  he  poured 
another  glass  of  whisky  and  quinine,  and 
handed  it  to  Mayes. 

“Drink  it,  old  Roman,”  he  said.  “You’re 
ready  to  drop  yourself.” 

Mayes  followed  him  -until  every  sick 
man  had  been  ministered  to;  but  few 
got  whisky  with  their  quinine.  Then  the 
midm'ght  breeze  made  sail-trimming  neces¬ 
sary,  and  steering,  and  there  were  few  men 
to  answer  the  call.  WTiat  few  there  were 
hauled  listlessly  at  the  braces,  with  the 
only  result  that  the  yards  were  raggedly 
trimmed.  Men  who  were  barely  able  to 
stand  could  scarcely  be  e.xp)ected  to  haul 
heavy  yards  to  a  nicety  after  a  day  of 
broiling  under  a  pitiless  sun. 

“Come  on,  you,  give’s  a  pull  ’ere!” 
Mayes  bawled  to  Toby,  who  had  suddenly 
been  stricken  with  fear  of  loneliness  in  the 
fetid  forecastle  and  stuck  near  to  the  p>oop. 
He  had  lost  his  belligerence.  He  follow^ 
Mayes  and  Smith  around,  muttering,  al- 
mc'st  whimpering. 

“  ’Vast  hauling,  and  belay,”  the  mate 
sang  out.  “Let  the  yards  hang  till  morn¬ 
ing.” 

There  was  no  use  in  beating  down  the 
p)oor  remnant  of  the  crew  by  working  them 
when  a  change  of  course  would  fill  the  sails 
as  well.  If  the  men  recovered  soon  the 
ship  would  lose  little  time  after  what  she 
had  already  lost;  if  they  didn’t  recover,  it 
wouldn’t  matter  anyhow.  Mayes  went  up 
the  px)op  ladder,  with  Toby  following. 
And  Mayes  licked  his  walrus  mustache 
reminiscently  as  he  caught  sight  of  Smith 
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taking  the  temp>erature  of  the  skipper  in 
the  dim  light  of  the  chart  house. 

Mayes  stood  four  hours  at  the  wheel 
that  night,  and  slept  on  the  wheel 
gratings.  When  he  was  aroused  to  start 
another  day,  the  east  was  rosy  with  jjromise 
of  wind,  and  Smith  was  feeling  his  pulse. 
Toby  Scroggs  stood  at  the  wheel,  with  the 
red-eyed  mate  standing  over  him. 

“Drink  this,  old  Roman,”  Smith  said, 
holding  a  tumbler  under  his  bristling 
mustache. 

“That  bloke  at  the  ^eel  wants  it  more’n 
me,”  said  Mayes,  and  cut  short  Smith’s 
sarcastic  comment  by  swallowing  the  dose 
at  a  gulp.  It  made  his  eyes  water. 

“ITiought  you  was  givin’  me  ’monia,”  he 
grumbled.  “  'Monia’s  wot  ’e  wants,  though. 
’E  carn’t  stand  whisky.” 

He  went  to  the  wheel,  stt^ering  a  bit. 
The  mate  scanned  him  narrowly. 

“Feel  aU  right,  Mayes?  Take  care  of 
yourself.  You  go  wiA  Smith  to  visit  the 
sick.  I’ll  keep  Scroggs  here  with  me.  Try 
and  get  some  of  the  men  out  on  deck. 
They’ll  rot  like  sheep  in  that  stinkin’ 
forecastle.” 

Before  starting  on  his  rounds.  Smith 
gave  Toby  a  dose  of  spirits  of  ammonia 
which  made  him  sneeze  and  weep;  it  also 
made  him  savagely  resentful,  so  that  he 
was  good  for  many  hours  more  of  wake¬ 
fulness,  brooding  over  the  vengeance  he 
would  take  when  things  returned  to 
normal.  Then  the  two  ministering  angels, 
so  queerly  paired,  gave  the  Mck  their  ten- 
derest  care,  performing  all  the  unpleasant 
duties  of  doctor  and  nurse  with  profanity 
and  thoroughness.  In  the  hold,  where  the 
horsemen  lived,  the  atmosphere  was  fright- 
f’d,  for  the  horses  had  not  been  cleaned  the 
previous  day.  Here  Smith  produced  a 
quart  of  brandy,  pulled  Mayes  behind  a 
()artition,  and  gave  him  a  stiff  ration. 

“Drop  o’  good  stuff,  that,  sir,”  said 
Mayes  with  a  wink. 

“I’ll  take  a  peg  myself,”  said  Smith,  and 
took  one  with  shaking  hand. 

“  ’Ere’s  two  blokes  as  looks  to  be  sham- 
min’,”  said  Mayes,  his  mustache  bristling 
fiercely  as  the  brandy  todt  hold.  He  had 
drunk  three  stiff  pegs  since  midnight, 
and  none  for  a  long  time  before  that. 

“Those  two  blokes  are  dead,”  said  Smith 
after  a  glance.  “Drag  ’em  out.” 


In  the  forecastle  death  and  bedlam 
reigned.  Smith  and  Mayes  labored  like 
heroes,  striving  to  make  deanliness  out  of 
foulness,  dragging  sick  men  out  into  the 
fresh  air,  hurling  the  bedding  of  dead  men 
overboard  beyond  power  to  harm  the 
living.  It  was  eight  o’clock  before  they 
left  the  last  man,  and  the  brandy  bottle 
was  empty.  Smith  was  grinning;  Mayes 
tottered,  but  sang  as  he  weaved  aft: 

“Wrop  me  hup  in  me  tarpaulin  jacket, 

And  say  a  pore  sailor  lies  low,  lies  low; 

And  six  stalwart  jack  tars  shall  carry  me 
Wiv  steps  ever  momnful  an’  slow.” 

“If  you  must  sing  such  a  damned  dirge, 
sing  it  right,  you  drunken  defaulter!” 
snarled  Smith,  shaking  Mayes  savagely 
with  a  nervously  powerful  hand. 

“I  know  wot  I’m  doin’,  sir,  and  don’t 
shake  mel”  growled  Mayes,  his  mustache 
standing  out  like  a  brush. 

A  haggard  mate  received  Smith’s  rep)ort, 
then  took  the  key  of  the  medicine  chest 
from  him. 

“Better  snatch  a  rest  now.  Smith,”  he 
said.  “I’ll  carry  on  with  Mayes  until  you 
come  on  again.  You  all  ri^t,  Mayes?” 
He  looked  at  the  old  soldier  suspiciously. 

“I’m  ’appy,  sir,”  said  Mayes,  and  car¬ 
ried  on  with  his  song: 

“When  I  am  dead  and  buried, 

All  the  ladies  ’ll  want  to,  I  know,  I  know. 

Just  lift  hup  the  lid  of  my  coffin 
And  weep  hon  this  sailor  belowl” 

“You’re  drunk!”  charged  the  mate. 

“Better  me  than  ’im,”  retorted  Mayes, 
nodding  after  Smith.  “Don’t  worry  al)out 
me,  sir.  I’m  goin’  to  bring  the  ’osses  on 
deck.  They’ll  stifle  down  there  in  that 
’orrid  ’ole.” 

The  mate  was  in  no  condition  to  argue. 
He  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse;  the  ship 
was  sailing  at  increasing  speed  wide  of  her 
course,  with  nobody  to  trim  sail  so  that  she 
might  head  right;  from  the  open  hatches 
came  such  a  reek,  such  sounds  of  equine 
distress,  as  to  wring  the  soul  of  any  one  but 
a  brute.  Smith  staggered  into  the  chart 
room,  and  gave  the  moaning  skipp>er  at¬ 
tention  before  flinging  himself  on  the  fl(X)r 
in  exhaustion.  Mayes  sang  the  rest  of  his 
song,  and  went  into  the  hold.  Soon,  after 
a  period  of  thundering  hoofs  and  old  army 
profanity,  Mayes  app)eared  at  the  heatl  of 
the  horse  gangway,  leading  a  rawboned 
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gray  Waler  and  silking  at  the  top  of  his 
pip>es: 

“For  ’eaven  I  know  I’m  not  good  enough, 

And  to  ’ell  I  don’t  want  ter  gow,  ter  gow; 

I  wish  there  was  some  place  between  ’em 
To  which  a  pore  sailor  might  gowl’’ 

There  was  a  lively  motion  to  the  ship  by 
this  time.  The  tall  gray,  feeling  the  open 
deck  and  the  fresh  air,  kicked  up  his  heels 
and  broke  away  from  Mayes,  galloping 
madly  around  the  deck  and  neighing  his 
delight.  Mayes  stood  looking  after  him 
comically.  Then  the  next  horse  came  up, 
untended,  following  the  led  leader,  and 
after  him  the  rest,  galloping  around  the 
spacious  decks  like  wild  colts  until  the  ship 
was  a  rumbling  cavern  of  thunder. 

“^^HE  ’orses  are  up,  sir!”  Mayes  re- 

•i-  ported  to  the  mate,  who  was  all  but 
dropping  at  the  wheel.  “Hey,  sir,  the 
’orses  are  up!” 

The  mate  nodded,  let  go  the  spokes,  and 
fell  to  the  deck,  asleep  before  he  was 
down. 

“  ’Elpless  blokes,  sailors!”  remarked 
Mayes,  and  took  the  wheel. 

Mayes  knew  the  day  was  waning  be¬ 
cause  the  sun  grew  large  and  red  near  the 
western  sea  line.  He  had  steered  and 
sung,  and  kept  an  eye  on  the  men  within 
reach.  Giving  water  to  the  skipper,  qui¬ 
nine  to  the  second  mate  below,  covering  the 
mate’s  face  from  the  sun,  giving  a  keen 
glance  to  Smith,  who  slept  heavily.  Then 
the  brandy  in  him  died,  and  he  felt  heavy 
himself.  He  nodded  at  the  wheel  as  the 
sun  dipped,  and  he  pulled  himself  together 
sharply. 

“  ’TVon’t  do,  me  son,  ’twon’t  do!”  he 
muttered,  and  knelt  beside  the  mate. 

He  searched  for  and  found  the  medicine 
chest  key,  shaking  the  mate  first  without 
result.  He  shook  Smith,  who  cursed  him 
without  opening  his  eyes.  He  found  Toby, 
stirred  him  with  his  foot.  Toby  began  to 
sing  “Abel  Brown,”  but  could  not  be 
awakened. 

“Them  sick  blokes  must  be  looked  after,” 
said  Mayes,  talking  aloud  although  to  him¬ 
self.  “I  dunno  where  we’re  steering,  so  it 
don’t  make  no  difference  whether  I  steer  or 
not.  Look  after  yerself,  ^Otspur" 

Taking  out  quinine,  he  lifted  the  upper 
compartment  of  the  medicine  chest  and 
found  a  lone  bottle  of  brandy.  He  drank 
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one  long,  gurgling  swallow,  stuck  the  bottle 
under  the  skipper’s  pillow  without  arousing 
him,  and  started  out  to  make  the  sick 
rounds  before  darkness  came.  He  looked 
again  at  Smith.  The  man  lay  in  a  deathlike 
stup)or,  impervious  to  any  amount  of  shak¬ 
ing.  Mayes  regarded  him  gravely.  He  felt 
afraid  of  that  stupor.  But  he  had  seen 
Smith  minister  to  every  man  in  the  ship, 
e.xpertly  and  thoroughly,  and  believed  that 
any  man  could  now  follow  on  and  repeat 
the  treatment  in  any  but  a  hopeless  case. 

So  around  he  went.  Six  sailors  who  had 
fled  from  the  forecastle  after  the  horses 
watched  him,  but  kept  out  of  his  way. 
Smith  had  dosed  them  with  quinine,  after 
Toby  had  assured  them  it  would  be  whisky 
they  would  get.  They  trusted  Mayes  no 
more  than  Smith.  Long  before  the  end  of  his 
rounds,  Mayes  had  to  light  a  lantern;  but  he 
finished,  saw  everv’  man,  did  what  he  could 
to  make  him  comfortable,  gave  water  and 
a  profane  word  of  encouragement  to  each. 
He  was  staggering  wildly  when  he  had  done, 
but  he  went  to  the  wheel,  and  tried  to  re¬ 
member  what  course  he  had  been  told  to 
steer.  He  could  not  recall  it.  Somehow 
his  memory  seemed  hazy,  and  his  vision 
would  not  clear.  He  discov'ered  there  was 
no  light  in  the  binnacle,  so  he  left  the  wheel 
to  get  one. 

“  ’Elpless  lot  o’  blokes,  sailors,”  he  mut¬ 
tered  as  he  stumbled  around.  “Without  no 
officer  to  drag  ’em  aroimd  by  the  snoot 
they’re  lorst!  ’Ullo!  ’Go’s  this?” 

The  derelict  mongrel,  rendered  bold  by 
loneliness,  crept  upon  the  poop  and  capered 
madly  about  his  legs  as  he  put  the  lamp  in 
the  binnacle. 

“  ’Ere,  yer  marster’s  in  ’ere,  puppy. 
Take  care  of  ’im.  I  got  to  look  arter  all 
’ands.” 

He  led  the  cur  to  Smith,  saw  it  creep  close 
and  lie  down,  whining,  then  went  l»ck  to 
the  helm  and  brought  the  ship  to  her  last 
course.  He  spread  his  legs  wide  to  keep 
erect,  holding  the  wheel  spokes  in  a  fierce 
grip.  Things  began  to  whirl  before  his  eyes. 
He  was  almost  dead  asleep  on  his  feet.  He 
saw  a  line  of  palm  trees  saD  across  the 
starrv’  sky  over  the  ship’s  bows,  and  rubbed 
his  eyes  drowsily,  knowing  them  to  be  just 
other  things  that  bother^  his  vision.  .A 
horse  neighed,  and  he  swore  bitterly,  for  he 
was  tiying  to  think  of  a  good  old  song 
which  would  keep  him  awake.  The  line  of 
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trees  sailed  back  across  the  sky  line,  and 
the  spoke  of  the  wheel  struck-  him  in  the 
side.  He  swore  again,  at  the  ship,  unaware 
that  the  breeze  had  abruptly  died  to  a 
zephyr  again,  letting  the  ship  swing  off. 

He  thought  of  his  song  and  opened  his 
mouth  to  sing,  but  the  words  refused  to 
come.  He  nodded  so  heavily  that  his  head 
struck  the  wheel.  Looking  up  stupidly  he 
saw  several  cap>ering  figures  before  him  on 
the  poop,  near  the  ladders.  He  thought  he 
heard  alarmed  voices,  too;  but  figures  and 
voices  were  only  in  his  drowsy  brain,  he 
was  sure.  His  head  struck  the  wheel 
again,  and  he  stared  at  the  lighted  bin¬ 
nacle.  The  little  lighted  card  was  swing¬ 
ing  mesmerically.  He  grumbled  at  it. 
The  cap>ering  figures  capered  still  more 
wildly.  He  was  sure  he  heard  voices  now. 
He  could  swear  that  line  of  trees  suddenly 
came  to  a  standstill  over  the  bow.  Then 
he  felt  his  knees  bend;  his  fierce  mustache 
brushed  the  wheel,  and  he  fell  into  a  deep, 
peaceful  sleep  on  the  hard  grating  as  the 
Hotspur  gently  slid  up  on  to  soft  ground, 
listed  over  easily,  and  came  to  rest  with  the 
fronds  of  a  line  of  palm  trees  brushing  her 
lower  yardarms. 

There  was  the  rich,  earthy  smell  of 
green  grass  and  roots.  The  horses 
caught  it,  and  the  tall  gray  Waler  started  to 
kick  out  the  bulwarks  to  get  at  the  source 
of  it.  Another,  brainier  horse,  one  of  the 
Calcutta  racers,  sniffed  twice,  then  drew 
back,  ran,  and  cleared  the  bulwarks  like  a 
bird,  plunging  into  the  still  dark  sea,  im- 
hurt,  and  swimming  joyously  ashore.  Horse 
after  horse  followed.  The  mongrel  dog 
jumped  up,  barking,  then  went  and  tried  to 
drag  Smith  out  to  look. 

One  by  one,  the  less  ill  of  the  sailors  and 
horsemen  staggered  to  the  rail,  and  speedily 
became  stUl  less  ill.  There  is  something 
magical  in  the  smell  of  Mother  Earth  to  the 
fevered.  Smith  got  up,  looked  around 
him,  and  apparently  failed  to  grasp  the 
situation.  The  dog  leaped  frantically  be¬ 
side  him;  men  app>eared  from  all  parts  of 
the  ship,  snifihng  at  the  shore,  amazingly 
recovering.  Smith  saw  the  prostrate  figure 
of  the  mate,  and  stealthily  rummaged  for 
the  key  of  the  medicine  chest.  He  failed  to 
find  it;  grinning,  he  tried  Mayes,  and  found 
what  he  sought.  But  search  of  the  chest 
disappointed  him. 


Smith  had  returned  to  the  pK)oi>-deck, 
and  was  feeling  all  over  Mayes’s  clothes 
when  the  ship  gently  heeled  over  a  bit 
more,  and  the  skipp>er  tottered  on  deck, 
bewildered,  but  rapidly  recovering.  He 
too  sniffed  the  earthy  smell.  He  turned 
and  scanned  the  outline  of  the  land  against 
tli6  sk.y. 

“H’m!  Table  Island!”  he  muttered. 
“Couldn’t  very  well  have  put  her  in  a  safer 
place.  Who  did  it?” 

Turning,  he  saw  Smith,  in  his  white 
jacket  and  apron,  kneeling  over  Mayes. 
Awakened  by  some  ^secret  instinct,  the 
mate  sat  up,  stared,  and  stumbled  to  his 
feet,  brushing  the  mists  from  his  eyes.  He 
met  the  skipper’s  eye,  in  the  dim  radiance 
of  the  binnacle  light;  and  there  was  no 
reproof  there. 

“If  the  ship  isn’t  damaged.  Mister,  this 
may  be  a  life-saver,”  said  the  skipper. 
“There’s  fresh  water  here,  and  wild  fruit, 
and  grass.  But  how  about  the  men?”  He 
glanced  toward  Smith,  still  on  his  knees 
beside  Mayes.  “I  see  you  have  taken  them 
in  hand.  Smith.  Are  there  many — ■” 

“Two  horsemen  and  two  sailors  dead, 
that’s  all,”  said  Smith,  curtly. 

“You  won’t  lose  by  it,”  the  skipper 
promised.  He  turned  again,  and  Smith 
saw  in  his  hand  the  bottle  of  brandy  he 
had  been  looking  for.  “Here,”  the  skipper 
added.  “Take  this  and  put  it  back.  Smith. 
Some  idiot  put  it  under  my  pillow.  I 
don’t  believe  I  did  it  myself.  You’ve  got 
the  medicine  chest  key,  I  suppose?” 

Smith  took  the  bottle,  without  eager¬ 
ness  now.  He  went  back  to  Mayes.  The 
rough  shirt  was  open,  and  the  deep  chest 
rose  and  fell  evenly.  The  brushlike,  bellig¬ 
erent  mustache  stuck  upward,  stirred  at 
every  breath.  Smith  had  taken  up  his 
wrist  to  feel  the  pulse,  but  he  let  it  drop 
again,  and  grinned,  not  unpleasantly. 
Words  were  trickling  through  that  fierce 
mustache,  though  the  speaker  was  dead  to 
the  world. 

“  ’Elpless  lot  o’  blokes,  sailors!  S’  ’elp  me! 
If  they  ’aven’t  got  no  orficer  to  lead  ’em 
around  by  the  snoot  they’re  lorst.  ’Aven’t 
got  no  bowels,  neither,  when  they  get  sick. 
Oughter  ’ave  been  wiv  our  lot  out  in 
Rawalpindi — ” 

“Ainazing  Mayes!”  chuckled  Smith,  and 
stepped  silently  below  to  replace  the  bottle 
‘of  brandy  in  the  chest. 
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The  evening  that  was  to  prove 
momentous  for  Ethan  Howard 
began  quite  like  other,  less  event¬ 
ful  evenings. 

At  five  o’clock  he  emerged  from  the  tall 
building  which  housed  his  offices,  delayed 
bes'ond  his  usual  hour  of  departure  by  the 
inopportune  arrh'al  of  an  important  asso¬ 
ciate.  As  Jules,  his  chauffeur,  drew  up 
alongside  the  curb,  he  noted  that  the  man 
had  brought  down  the  new  town  car,  just 
arrived  from  abroad,  for  his  first  ride. 

Greeting  the  man  with  his  customary 
courtesy,  he  voiced  his  appreciation  of  the 
l>eauty  of  shining  enamel  and  e.xcellence  of 
design. 

“She’s  a  beauty,  eh,  Jules?  Nothing  finer!” 
Jules  murmured  something  indistinctly, 
but  the  manner  in  which  he  opened  the  door 
paid  homage  to  the  car. 

Ethan  Howard  settled  himself  on  the  lux¬ 
urious  cushions  with  a  mounting  pride  of 
ownership.  Again  he  told  himself  that  there 
was  nothing  finer  in  all  New  York,  where 
the  possession  of  wealth  was  not  in  any  way 
remarkable. 

Knowledge  that  he  possessed  the  best 
added  to  his  sense  of  congratulatory  well- 
l)eing.  He  leane<l  back,  expansive  in  mood, 
comparing  his  present  lot  Mrith  his  humble 
l)eginning,  and  finding  his  self-esteem  subtly 
stroked  by  the  comparison. 

He  had  had  so  little — and  now  he  had  so 
much! 
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For  a  dozen  blocks  or  so  his  pride  of 
ownership  lingered,  casting  a  pleasant  glow 
over  the  finish  of  his  day.  Then,  alwuptly, 
his  pleasure  was  deflated.  Already  the  nov¬ 
elty  had  worn  off,  and  the  car  had  fitted 
into  the  routine  of  his  days.  Possession, 
he  told  himself  disconsolately,  staled  so 
quickly. 

.A  sharp  disappointment  that  this  was  so 
pervaded  him  at  the  thought,  although  he 
mentally  arraigned  his  discontent  as  being 
childish. 

He  had — why,  everything! 

At  once,  wrinkling  his  brow  in  per¬ 
plexity,  he  perceived  in  this  very  state¬ 
ment  the  possible  source  of  his  dissatis¬ 
faction:  The  man  who  had  everything  had 
nothing  left  to  long  for,  had  no  new  de¬ 
sire  to  gratify.  And  the  man  with  no  new 
desire  to  gratify  was  robbed  of  his  p>ower 
of  anticipation,  since,  after  all,  all  life  was 
lived  in  thehofie  of  gratifying  various  desires. 

This,  Ethan  Howard  told  himself  thought¬ 
fully,  was  profoundly  true.  His  own  de¬ 
sires,  sometimes  practical,  sometimes  hope¬ 
lessly  impractical,  had  nevertheless  b^n 
the  various  steps  by  which  he  had  mounted 
the  ladder  of  success.  He  had,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  possessed  nothing  at  all,  had  had 
everything  to  want  for:  comfort,  luxun,-, 
achievement,  power!  His  ver>'  desires  had 
driven  him  upw'ard;  upon  their  strength 
had  depended  the  measure  of  his  progress. 
Bat  now,  with  all  his  desires  gratified — 
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Ethan  Howard  sighed  a  desolate  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  truth:  Life  began  to  be  a  dull 
business  for  the  man  who  had  nothing  left 
to  wish  for. 

Europe,  the  steam  yacht  with  its  crew, 
his  impressive  suite  of  offices,  his  palatial 
apartment — variously  he  summed  up  the 
things  his  success  had  procured  for  him. 
Or  had  longing  for  these  various  things 
procured  his  success  for  him?  Impossible 
to  say!  At  any  rate,  none  of  his  early 
dreams  remained  unrealized.  There  was  a 
pathos  in  that  thought. 

Looking  backward,  he  saw  that  each 
dream  as  it  had  been  made  real  had  repn 
resented  something  more  than  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  a  dream.  Each  had  brought  with  it 
some  quality  of  conquest  vitally  necessary 
to  him.  Now,  rather  wistfully,  he  regret¬ 
ted  that  he  had  not  even  one  unfulfilled 
dream  left  to  him,  that  it  had  not  been 
p>ossible  for  him  to  dream  more  extensively. 
There  were,  it  seemed,  limits  to  a  man’s 
power  of  desire. 

Again  he  said  it,  with  a  tinge  of  bitter¬ 
ness:  He  had  everything;  life  had  nothing 
more  to  offer  him. 

The  shining  new  car  turned  into  a  side 
street,  where  it  was  delayed  a  little  by  a 
congestion  of  traffic  and  his  undirected  gaze 
idly  sought  the  glow  of  light  cast  forth  by 
an  unshaded  bedroom  window. 

A  WOMAN  sat  on  a  low  bench  before  a 
dressing  table,  plainly  revealed  in  the 
rectangle  of  warm  light.  With  both  hands 
she  held  a  string  of  pearls  against  the  white 
of  her  long  slim  throat.  From  her  up¬ 
raised  arms,  also  slim  and  white,  loose 
flowing  sleeves  fell  away. 

As  Ethan  Howard  continued  to  gaze  at 
the  picture,  his  eye  caught  and  held  by  the 
glow  of  light,  a  man  came  and  stood  behind 
the  seated  woman,  bending  down  in  a  pose 
of  unmistakable  affection. 

She  saw  him  in  the  glass,  apparently 
uttered  a  cry,  and  dropping  the  pearls, 
leaned  back  against  him  in  a  possessive 
rapture  of  greeting  which  took  Ethan 
Howard  by  the  throat. 

The  momentary  traffic  jam  dissipated,  his 
car  moved  on,  leaving  him  with  the  picture 
of  the  lighted  room  printed  indelibly  up)on 
his  memory. 

A  futile  business  anyhow,  looking  in  on 
other  people’s  lives,  he  told  himself  rest¬ 


lessly.  And  then,  with  the  unknown  wom¬ 
an’s  abandon  of  gladness  sharply  distinct 
before  him,  it  came  to  Ethan  Howard  that 
he  had,  after  all,  one  remaining  unrealized 
dream. 

It  was  a  very  simple  dream,  so  simple 
that  he  had  thrust  it  away  and  forgotten 
it,  his  interest  entirely  engaged  in  his  bat¬ 
tle  for  success.  Nothing  more  than  every 
man’s  dream  of  a  feminine  figure  at  his  side, 
challenging,  companionable,  promising  to 
contribute  something  to  his  happiness  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  other  dreams  to  con¬ 
tribute. 

The  dream  had  been  his  a  long,  long 
time,  tucked  away  safely  somewhere  in  his 
brain.  Now,  released  by  something  glimpsed 
in  the  couple  in  the  window,  it  was  so  sud¬ 
denly  and  strongly  ascendant  that  he  won¬ 
dered  just  why  this  particular  dream  had 
gone  long  unrealized.  So  long,  in  fact,  that 
he  had  all  but  forgotten  it. 

Very  probably,  he  concluded,  some  ob¬ 
scure  fastidiousness  of  choice  in  himself 
was  responsible.  For  instance,  the  thick- 
ankled,  dull-brairied  women  accessible  to 
him  in  the  days  of  his  obscure  beginning— 
they  were  not  compatible  with  his  secret 
dream.  He’d  wanted  somebody  of  unusual 
quality,  even  in  those  days  when  his  dis¬ 
crimination  seemed  to  be  only  arrogance. 
And  quite  piossibly  he’d  so  strongly  wanted 
somebody  of  unusual  quality  in  all  the 
years  which  came  after,  that  his  insistence 
upon  this  predetermined  quality  represented 
the  reason  he  was  still  alone. 

Alone! 

The  word  invaded  his  musings  unpleas¬ 
antly;  so  unpleasantly  that  it  occurred  to 
him  to  wonder  if  he  had  reached  the  point 
where  he  was  ready  to  grasp  at  any  associ¬ 
ation  which  wo  did  serve  to  terminate  his 
aloneness,  forgoing  his  secret  dream.  There 
was  marriage;  many  men  sought  in  mar¬ 
riage  a  refuge  from  loneliness  and  boredom, 
but,  once  accomplished,  did  marriage  prove 
the  longed-for  refuge? 

He  had  lived  far  too  long,  was  far  too 
wise,  not  to  have  grasped  the  essential 
loneliness  which  is  a  part  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual  soul.  What  could  there  be  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  mitigate  that  essential  loneliness? 
And  wouldn’t  possession  stale  as  quickly 
in  relation  to  human  beings  as  to  inani¬ 
mate  objects? 

His  observation  of  marriage  among  his 
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intimates  convinced  him  that  this  was  so. 
A  more  or  less  short  term  of  rapture,  a 
growing  disillusionment,  then  a  friendly 
indifference,  an  unfriendly  indifference,  or 
the  divorce  court,  only  to  try  again.  In 
other  strata  of  society,  no  doubt  marriage 
was  on  a  different  plane:  a  partnership,  a 
p(K)ling  of  resources.  .  .  . 

Ethan  Howard  smiled,  realizing  that  he 
was  ignoring  in  his  sununing  up  .of  marriage 
the  quality  invariably  put  forth  first :  love. 
But  what  wras  love?  Did  anybody  know? 
And  did  it  really  exist?  Wasn’t  it,  rather, 
nature’s  greatest  illusion? 

Involuntarily  he  was  reminded  of  the 
eager  outpouring  of  love  plainly  manifest 
in  the  unknown  woman’s  embrace,  and 
was  compelled  to  recognize  it  as  such. 
There  was,  then,  love  in  the  world.  Some 
jKople  had  it,  and  it  might  conceivably 
make  life  utterly  worth  while.  Admitting 
this,  he  was  aware  of  a  profound  lack  in  his 
own  scheme  of  things. 

People  who  married  became  unhappy 
and  separated,  and  more  often  than  not 
married  again.  There  was,  then,  some¬ 
thing  they  glimp>sed  briefly,  even  though 
it  failed  ^em,  which  laid  upx)n  them  a  ne¬ 
cessity  for  the  inevitable  pursuit  of  happi¬ 
ness  conceded  even  by  the  Pilgrim  fathers. 

Leaning  back  in  a  comer  of  the  car, 
he  continued  his  questionings.  With  a 
mounting  and  eager  interest,  he  probed 
deep  into  his  own  personality  as  far  as  he 
understood  it.  Had  he  need  of  a  refuge 
from  himself?  Or  was  his  restlessness  mere¬ 
ly  the  pressure  of  a  sole  remaining  unful¬ 
filled  dream  exerting  its  influence  upon  him? 

He  need  not,  Ethan  Howard  told  him¬ 
self  bluntly,  continue  to  live  alone.  Fair 
women  in  plenty  stood  willing,  even  eager, 
to  share  his  aloneness  and  his  wealth. 


sense  cynically  warned  him.  Many  first 
marriages  were-  mistakes,  but  one  mistake 
would  serve  to  prove  the  advisability  of 
choosing  more  wisely.  Two  mistakes! 
Ethan  Howard  smiled.  She  was  grasping, 
was  pretty  pink  and  white  Hilaire  Arm- 
bruster,  rapacious,  beneath  that  soft  pretti¬ 
ness  of  hers! 

Even  loneliness  could  be  preferable  to 
other  fates,  he  concluded,  changing  his 
position  against  the  fawn-colored  cushions. 
Through  the  plate-glass  front  window  his 
eyes  rested  an  appreciative  moment  upon 
the  liveried  back  of  his  chauffeur. 

Clever  driver,  Jules.  And  honest!  No 
bills  for  unnecessary  repairs  on  which  Jules 
drew  a  percentage.  He  must  raise  the  man’s 
salary. 

Again  and  again,  as  the  car  proceeded  up 
the  Drive,  his  memory  printed  the  picture 
of  the  pair  in  the  window  before  hk  eyes: 
the  man,  the  woman,  and  their  mutual  love. 

Marge  Lansing:  he  smiled. 

Hilaire  Armbruster:  again  he  smiled. 

Neither  of  these  could  give  him  what 
he  wanted.  What  he  wanted,  he  decided 
reluctantly,  was  exactly  what  the  two  in 
the  window  had  had. 

At  his  apartment  building,  he  stepp)ed 
out  of  the  car,  was  carried  aloft  in  an 
elevator  presided  over  by  a  grinning  Ja¬ 
maican  in  a  scarlet  uniform,  and  felt  his 
own  door  open  at  the  precise  moment  he 
inserted  his  key. 

Taka,  his  Japanese  man,  stood  bowing 
before  him,  his  breath  sucked  in  resp>ect- 
fully  in  greeting. 

Involuntarily  comparing  the  imperson¬ 
ality  of  Taka’s  greeting  with  the  picture  of 
the  lighted  window,  Ethan  Howard  felt  his 
discontent  focus  sharply. 

Impossible  to  tell  if  even  Taka  liked 
him;  and  he  had  an  odd  and  almost  child¬ 
ish  wish  to  be  liked,  to  be  insulated  from 
this  depressing  feeling  of  loneliness  by  a 
warm  current  of  human  liking. 

Going  into  his  library,  with  its  impres¬ 
sive  furnishings,  he  stood  a  moment  frowm- 
ing  down  into  the  street  below.  The 
lamps  outside  glittered  palely  through  a 
thin,  icy  November  drizzle.  Except  for 
passing  cars,  the  street  was  empty. 

Taka  murmured  discreetly  at  his  elbow, 
reminding  him  that  he  w'as  having  guests 
for  dinner,  and  suggesting  that  he  approve 
the  table. 


I'^HERE  was,  for  instance.  Marge  Lan- 
sing,  with  her  gift  of  smart  dressing, 
and  her  equally  smart  conversation.  Marge 
was  undeniably  acquisitive,  but  she  was 
never  dull.  She  wras,  moreover,  of  one  of 
the  leading  families  socially.  G<x)d  blood, 
but  impoverished. 

.\lso  there  wras  Hilaire  Armbruster,  writh 
her  pink  and  white  candylike  prettiness. 
Hilaire  had  been  twrice  married.  Most  un¬ 
happily,  she  was  apt  to  confide,  with  an 
ai){)ealing  upward  glance  of  soft  blue  eyes. 

(Twice  unhappily  married?  His  common 
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Disinterestedly  he  strolled  into  the  room 
where  a  table  was  set  in  readiness  for  his 
guests.  It  was  a  room  of  distinction, 
paved  with  squares  of  black  and  white 
marble.  Dull  crimson  draperies  hung  at 
the  windows,  touched  with  old  gold,  and  a 
high,  carv'ed  sideboard  towered  almost  to 
the  ceiling. 

The  table  was  long  and  narrow,  glitter¬ 
ing  bravely  with  fine  china,  silver,  and 
ciy’stal.  Apparently,  however,  the  dinner 
was  to  be  a  small  one,  for  only  six  places 
were  laid. 

Taka  hovered  about  with  a  manner  of 
intense  anxiety.  The  table  had  been  his 
special  pride,  and  presently  he  w’ould 
assume  the  duties  of  butler.  Another 
Japanese  presided  over  the  kitchen. 
Through  a  door  leading  to  the  rear, 
Ethan  Howard  caught  faint  sounds  of 
activity. 

The  table  w'as  perfect  in  every  detail. 

He  said  so,  in  a  tone  of  hearty  praise,  to 
Taka.  Perfection  of  detail  apjjealed  to 
him  immensely,  particularly  p>erfection  of 
detail  in  the  things  which  went  to  make 
up  his  comfort. 

With  a  lingering  eye  upon  the  gloss  of 
satin  damask,  the  sparkle  of  glass,  and  the 
gleam  of  silver,  he  added  a  final  word  of 
approval  and  gave  a  last  instruction. 

“Serve  the  salad  in  those  new  black 
ciy'stal  plates.” 

“I  do,”  beamed  Taka. 

Ethan  Howard  withdrew,  a  momentary 
vision  of  the  salad  against  the  black  plates 
and  the  black  plates  in  sharp  relief  against 
the  spotless  table  linen  clear  in  his  mind. 

He  had  a  sense  of  color,  and  quite  a 
range  of  prejudice.  For  instance,  he  vastly 
preferred  table  linen  to  doilies,  and  chairs 
to  the  idiotic  benches  so  prevalent. 

Back  again  in  the  library,  he  sank  into 
a  deep,  all-embracing  chair.  Taka  held  a 
match  to  the  cigar  he  extracted  from  the 
humidor  on  a  low  stand  beside  him,  placed 
a  footstool  beneath  his  feet,  adjusted  a  read¬ 
ing-lamp  conveniently,  and  laid  the  evening 
papers  ready  at  hand. 

Ethan  Howard  expanded  in  the 
aura  of  well-being  which  surrounded 
him.  For  a  moment  he  heartily  pitied  the 
poor  devils  lacking  means  to  be  similarly 
comfortable.  He,  Ethan  Howard,  knew 
what  lack  could  mean.  Once — he’d  lived 


a  week  on  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  paper 
package  of  oatmeal.  He  knew! 

Luxury — how  it  ttx)k  a  man,  and  wrapped 
around  his  soul!  And  how  foolish,  this  pop¬ 
ular  attitude  of  contempt  toward  money  I 
Money  was  all — no,  nearly  all  that  mat¬ 
tered. 

A  man  without  money  to  indulge  his 
wants  was  in  prison,  limited  from  the  start. 
He  had  no  opportunity  to  indulge  his 
generosity,  to  favor  his  own  process  of 
growth.  Cynics  and  idealists  insisted  that 
wealth  and  success  operated  to  kill  all  that 
was  best  in  a  man.  Poverty,  Ethan  How¬ 
ard  told  himself  slowly,  did  so  no  less,  and 
far  less  pleasantly. 

Agreeably  he  recognized  the  fact  that  his 
dinner  tonight  would  be  perfect.  Food,  ser¬ 
vice,  company — he  paused  over  the  final 
item. 

Who  were  his  guests  of-  the  evening? 

Marge  Lansing  and  Hilaire  Armbruster, 
no  doubt.  Their  rivalry  for  his  favor  amused 
him,  flattering  his  vanity  pleasantly.  The 
others?  He’d  forgotten. 

At  any  rate,  they  would  all  come.  In¬ 
vitations  to  his  dinners  were  eagerly  sought. 
He  was  a  lavish  host.  .  .  . 

Taka  entered;  extended  a  silver  tray 
upon  which  reposed  a  single  cocktail.  Pre¬ 
war  stuff,  Ethan  Howard  recognized  ap¬ 
preciatively,  lifting  the  tiny  glass  from 
the  tray.  It  was  difficult  to  tell  what  you 
were  drinking  nowadays,  but  in  his  owti 
home  he  could  be  sure. 

The  mellow  sting  of  the  cocktail  soothed 
away  the  last  traces  of  his  depression. 
That,  he  reflected,  was  what  alcohol  was 
for:  to  exert  an  ameliorating  influence  upon 
the  sharp  facts  of  life. 

“You  dress  now?”  suggested  Taka, 
lingering. 

Ethan  Howard  looked  at  his  watch.  Sev¬ 
en  o’clock:  dinner  was  to  be  at  eight.  Yes, 
he’d  better  dress.  Dressing  was  almost 
a  rite  with  him,  to  be  observed  with  due 
care.  The  sense  of  luxury  attained  by  a 
well-planned  toilet  achieved  without  haste 
delighted  him  with  its  contrast  to  the  da\'S 
when,  with  a  light  in  his  cap,  and  sweat- 
stained  dungarees  on  his  back,  he  had  delved 
for  coal  with  a  pick  in  the  mines  of  Illinois. 

A  coal  mine!  He  had  indeed  climbed 
high :  from  the  darkne^  of  ill-paid  work  far 
underground  to  the  security  of  this  apart¬ 
ment  and  all  that  lay  behind  it. 
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Scars  of  that  climbing  remained  with  him. 

Flexing  his  powerful  hands,  Ethan  How¬ 
ard  looked  down  at  them  sjjeculatively. 
Scarred  and  distorted  from  the  existing 
ideal  of  beauty  for  masculine  hands,  they 
had  yet  served  him  well. 

\  miner  in  the  coal  pits! 

The  muscular  development  across  his 
shoulders  which  would  always  be  there, 
was  bom  of  the  rhythmical  rise  and  fall  of  a 
pick.  .  .  . 

“You  dress?”  repeated  Taka,  with  a  rising 
inflection. 

“rU  dress.” 

With  a  swift  lunge  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

His  evening  clothes  were  laid  out  on  his 
bed,  admirably  pressed.  His  shirt  was  a 
miracle  of  perfect  laundering.  His  pumps 
and  sheer  silk  hose  were  ready.  On  the 
dresser  lay  the  new  black  p)earl  studs  he 
had  recently  acquired  at  a  staggering 
price.  There  were  no  others  quite  like 
them  in  the  city,  the  jeweler  had  said, 
with  an  air  of  respect  for  his  own  wares. 
There  it  was  again:  his  own  intense  wish 
to  have  nothing  but  the  best! 

The  warm  depths  of  his  bath  soothed 
and  relaxed  him  pleasantly.  And  pres¬ 
ently  Taka  kneaded  his  muscles  with  a 
scented  oil  until  his  flesh  was  pink  and 
glowing,  and  all  traces  of  the  fatigue  of  the 
day  were  wip)ed  away. 

Ethan  Howard  smiled  at  the  fancy'  that 
his  body  was  as  exquisitely  tended  as  a  bit 
of  fine  machinery.  Wasn’t  that  the  way  it 
should  be?  Wasn’t  the  human  body  the 
finest  bit  of  machinery  ever  achieved?  Care 
and  attention  kept  it  in  perfect  condition; 
Taka’s  care  and  attention  kept  his  own 
body  from  looking  its  forty-five  years. 

.\gain  the  odd  overflow  of  pity  at  the 
contrast  between  his  own  lot  and  that  of 
less  fortunate  people  overcame  him.  He 
had  a  generous  wish  that  everybody  in  the 
world  might  be  as  successful  and  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  himself.  Perhaps  selfish,  that 
wiA.  Contemplation  of  the  lack  which  was 
the  portion  of  innumerable  others  fretted 
his  own  enjoyment  of  what  his  energy  had 
pr(K'ured  for  him. 

Energy — was  that  the  secret  of  success? 
Luck?  He  had  had  them  both,  but  after  a 
prolonged  consideration  of  the  matter,  he 
concluded  that  a  dogged  persistence  in  the 
face  of  discouragement  outranked  every¬ 
thing  else. 
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Taka  finished,  breathless,  bowing. 

“You  dress?”  ' 

Studying  his  firm  rosy  flesh  with  im¬ 
personal  interest,  Ethan  Howard  decided 
that  the  male  body  could  rival  the  female 
in  beauty.  A  stronger,  less  appealing  beau¬ 
ty,  perhap>s,  but  undeniably  beauty. 

Renewed  pity  for  those  deprived  of 
services  such  as  Taka’s  flooded  through 
him.  Women  especially,  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  care  proporly  for  their 
beauty,  grew  old  and  haggard  sp>eedily. 
Poverty  was  hard  on  women,  harder  by 
far  than  on  men. 

Shrugging  into  his  bathrobe,  he  recalled 
an  incident  of  his  temp>estuous,  ambitious 
youth:  a  love  affair,  almost. 

A  RUSSIAN  girl,  one  of  the  strange 
colony  of  all  nations  attracted  to  the 
mines,  had  caught  his  fancy.  Her  skin 
was  smooth  and  cool  and  A^te,  her  eyes 
flaming;  and  a  scarlet  handkerchief  bound 
her  deep  black  hair.  To  the  young  Ethan 
Howard  she  had  represented  the  mystery 
of  woman. 

There  had  been  a  Sunday  in  spring  when 
they  had  gone  to  the  woods  together  and, 
like  two  children,  reveled  in  the  blue  of 
the  sky,  the  gold  of  the  sunshine,  the  green 
of  the  grass  and  trees  after  the  darkness  of 
the  mine. 

Her  name  was  Olga,  and  he’d  had  a 
desire  to  call  her  that,  to  see  the  color  riot 
in  her  cheeks,  to  touch  her  soft  throat  with 
his  rough  hand,  to  touch  the  tiny  pulse 
which  throbbed  there. 

'He’d  even  put  out  his  hand,  and  then,  of 
a  sudden,  stopp>ed  and  drawn  the  hand 
back.  Perhaps,  if  he  had  laid  his  hand 
over  the  pulse  in  Olga’s  throat,  all  his  life 
would  have  been  different.  So  small  an 
act  can  shape  a  destiny!  He  would,  p)er- 
haps,  have  been  submerged  beneath  cares 
and  responsibilities  into  the  ranks  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  who  sought  the  mine  each 
morning. 

That  chilling  thought  had  come  to  him 
then,  staying  his  hand.  The  mine,  for  him, 
was  but  an  incident  on  his  p)assage  up;  for 
Olga’s  husband,  porhaps  a  permanency. 

He  had  withheld  his  hand,  but  for  a 
moment  an  emotion  overpoweringly  sweet 
had  hung  in  the  air  between  himself  and 
Olga,  all  jumbled  up  with  the  fair,  smiling 
day,  and  the  lift  and  fall  of  Olga’s  breast. 
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For  years  the  sweetness  of  that  mo¬ 
ment,  and  the  liquid  depth  of  Olga’s  eyes, 
had  haunted  hum.  Now  unaccountably 
these  merged  into  the  picture  of  the  woman 
in  the  window. 

Those  two  moments  were  all  he  knew 
of  love,  and  love,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
nouncement  of  many,  was  what  made  life 
worth  while. 

His  dissatisfaction  was  returning.  An¬ 
noyed  with  his  own  mood,  he  finished  dress¬ 
ing.  Taka  flicked  an  imaginary  speck  of 
dust  from  the  patent-leather  shoes,  present¬ 
ed  him  with  a  handkerchief  of  ^e  linen, 
delicately  scented,  and,  stepping  back,  made 
a  quaint  sound  of  approval. 

It  was  as  much  Taka’s  job  to  turn  him 
out  perfect  in  detail  as  to  see  that  the 
dinner  table  was  perfect.  .  .  . 

Interestedly  he  studied  himself  in  the  tall 
glass  hanging  on  the  wall.  Tall,  powerfully 
built,  not  handsome,  but  with  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  strength  and  power,  he  was  satisfied 
with  his  appearance.  A  personality!  The 
glance  of  his  blue  eyes  was  direct  and  mas¬ 
terful,  the  curling  blond  hair  on  his  head 
was  thick  and  vigorous.  He  looked  mature, 
but  not  old. 

A  man  women  might  love?  He  pondered 
over  the  question.  How  could  he  tell? 
How  separate  himself  from  his  belongings? 

A  futility,  that  desire  to  be  lov^  for 
self  alone!  Was  any  man  ever  loved  for 
self  alone?  Didn’t  the  most  disinterested 
woman  in  the  world  instinctively  seek  in 
her  chosen  man  the  possibilities  of  pro¬ 
tection  and  comfort?  It  was  natural,  en¬ 
tirely  natural,  that  she  should.  Feminine 
instinct  was  both  thrifty  and  cautious. 
The  female,  perceiving  its  inevitable  time 
of  helplessness,  look^  to  the  male  for 
security. 

What  a  lot  of  sentimental  rot  the  world 
was  nourished  on,  anyhow. 

Driven  by  his  haunting  restlessness,  he 
went  over  to  his  bedroom  window,  and 
<mce  more  stood  looking  out.  Far  below, 
on  a  wet  asphalt  street,  cars  were  moving 
slowly  to  and  fro,  all  filled  with  j)eople 
necessarily  confronted  with  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  that  besieged  himself.  Again  Ethan 
Howard  had  a  profound  conviction  of  life’s 
futility.  A  squirrel-cage  sort  of  business, 
was  living. 

His  hand  released  the  web  of  fine  lace 
draping  the  window — a  tinted  lace,  faintly 


and  exquisitely  pink.  Sea-green  drapes  of 
an  iridescent  t^eta  outlined  it.  Five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  the  draperies— more  than 
his  whole  year’s  income  had  once  been! 

He  moved  toward  the  room  where  he 
would  shortly  receive  his  guests,  leaving 
Taka  in  the  act  of  hanging  up  various  gar¬ 
ments. 

Passing  dowm  the  hall,  he  paused  to  op>en 
the  door  of  the  guest  room  where  his  women 
guests  would  lay  aside  their  wraps. 

Purple  carpeting  covered  the  floor  of 
this  room,  so  dark  it  wras  almost  black  in 
effect.  The  furniture,  was  painted  apple- 
green.  Lace  spreads  covered  the  b^s. 
From  the  dressing  table  came  the  glimmer 
of  pearl  and  crystal  toilet  articles. 

Clicking  on  the  shaded  wall  lights, 
he  concentrated  his  gaze  upon  the  low 
seat  before  the  dressing  table. 

Involuntarily  he  pictured  a  woman  there, 
in  a  gown  of  soft  silk,  sleeves  flowing  back 
from  her  upraised  arms. 

So  vivid  was  the  picture  that  he  wralked 
toward  the  dressing  table  and  stood  behind 
the  low  bench,  looking  down  in  almost  the 
exact  pose  of  the  unknowm  man  in  the 
window. 

Immediately,  disconcerted  by  the  blank 
emptiness  of  the  seat,  he  laughed  impa¬ 
tiently  at  his  own  folly. 

How  utterly  mad  of  him!  What  could  be 
gained  by  encouraging  these  sentimental 
fancies? 

Again  he  repeated  the  pronouncement 
he  had  made  earlier  in  the  evening. 

“I’ve  everything!”  he  said  to  himself. 
And  then,  from  terror-smitten  depths, 
came  the  admission: 

“And  perhaps  nothing  at  all  that  really 
matters!” 

His  guests  were  arriving:  he  heard  Taka 
at  the  outer  door,  ushering  them  in.  Al¬ 
most  immediately  Hilaire  Armbruster,  in  a 
soft  white  cloak,  her  pink  and  white  face 
half  hidden  by  its  high  collar,  entered  the 
room,  brushing  p>ast  him  smilingly. 

“Come  and  help  me  with  my  wrap, 
Ethan.” 

Obediently  he  followed  her,  knowing  that 
Taka  would  take  care  of  the  men.  Already 
he  could  hear  an  appreciative  chuckle  from 
his  own  room.  Taka  was  popular  with  his 
guests. 

He  laid  Hilaire’s  snowy  cloak,  carefully 
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folded,  upon  one  of  the  two  green  painted 
beds. 

“What  a  lovely  room!”  praised  Hilaire 
restlessly.  “You’ve  wonderful  taste  for  a 
man,  Ethan.” 

“Taste,”  returned  Ethan  Howard  de¬ 
liberately,  “is  something  which  can  be 
bought,  like  anything  else.” 

The  remark  was  unpremeditatedly  brutal. 
He  hadn’t  meant  any  personal  significance, 
but  Hilaire  colored  vividly,  perhaps  from 
her  own  inner  sense  of  guilt. 

It  w'as  her  most  engaging  habit,  this  trick 
of  coloring  vividly  and  immediately  de¬ 
stroying  the  preconceived  impression  that 
she  was  entirely  artificial.  Natural,  that 
exquisite  coloring  of  hers! 

Hilaire  was  lovely  tonight,  he  conceded 
appreciatively.  She  wore  a  dress  of  the 
misty  blue  of  certain  spring  flowers.  Her 
slender  and  p>erfect  shoulders  were  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  dress,  which  expressed  more 
than  concealed  her  undeniable  beauty. 

Perfection — and  he  so  admired  perfection! 

The  gold  of  perfectly  dressed  hair,  the 
white  of  perfectly  kept  skin,  the  fire  of 
perfect  eyes.  Even  as  he  summed  up  her 
charm,  Hilaire  went  and  sat  upon  the  low 
seat  before  the  dressing  table. 

“Look  away,  Ethan,”  she  commanded 
lightly,  “whilst  I  touch  up  my  aged  com¬ 
plexion.” 

Affectation,  all  of  it.  Had  her  complex¬ 
ion  not  been  exquisitely  natural,  Hilaire 
would  never  have  called  attention  to  it. 
An  odd  feeling  of  disappointment  flooded 
through  Ethan  Howard,  but  he  crossed  over 
and  stood  behind  her,  looking  down. 

Hilaire  glanced  up  at  him,  coquettishly, 
her  head  thrown  far  back. 

“Kiss  me,  Ethan!”  she  whispered. 

Obediently  he  bent  low;  kissed  Hilaire, 
aware  of  steiidily  deepening  disappointment. 

Hilaire  straightened  vexedly. 

“It  doesn’t  mean  anything  to  you!”  she 
accused. 

“No,”  he  admitted  honestly.  “It  doesn’t 
seem  to,  Hilaire.  I  only  wish  it  did.” 

He  W'as  quite  sincere  in  his  regret.  A 
kiss  could  mean  anything,  a  kiss  could 
mean  nothing  at  all.  He  deplored  his  own 
lack  of  emotion.  Hilaire  was  beautiful 
enough  to  stir  any  man’s  pulse.  • 

But  that,  perhaps,  was  not  what  he 
wanted.  Or,  along  with  it,  he  wanted 
something  more,  it  being  impossible  en- 
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tirely  to  divorce  spiritual  and  physical 
hungers.  One  didn’t,  of  course,  marry  for 
thrills,  not  if  one  were  wise.  And  yet? 

He  shrugged  impatiently  at  his  owm  re¬ 
flections.  Now  he  was  getting  back  to  his 
prexious  gloomy  recognition  that  posses¬ 
sion  staled  quickly.  To  avoid  staling, 
possession  must  never  be  fully  realized. 
There  must,  then,  be  something  never  quite 
possessed,  a  person  of  infinite  possibifities 
if  interest  was  to  be  maintained. 

Infinite  possibilities:  his  mind  closed  down 
upon  the  phrase. 

He’d  hit  it!  Hilaire  had  only  her  rose  and 
white  and  gold  prettiness  to  offer;  nothing 
to  withhold.  And  for  himself  the  secret  of 
attraction  lay  not  in  what  was  given,  but  in 
what  was  withheld. 

■jV/f  ARGE  LANSING  hailed  him  from  the 
doorway.  Had  she  watched  the  brief 
sentimental  scene?  He  was  quite  undis¬ 
turbed  at  the  thought. 

Going  forward  to  greet  her,  he  drew  her 
into  his  arms  matter-of-factly. 

“I  have  just  kissed  Hilaire,  w-hich  means 
that  I  must  by  all  means  kiss  you.  Marge, 
it  being  my  strict  rule  to  play  no  favorites.” 

Marge  offered  her  lips  acquiescently. 

He  kissed  her,  as  many  other  men  doubt¬ 
less  had,  and  in  doing  so  caught  a  faint 
perfume  from  her  hair.  Emotionally  the 
experience  w-as  disappointing,  the  same 
utter  blankness  of  sensation  assailing  him 
as  when  he  kissed  Hilaire. 

Gently  he  released  her,  drew  off  her 
cloak  of  gold  cloth.  Marge  emerged  with 
a  blare  of  gorgeous  color  which  was  almost 
an  audible  shriek  against  the  delicate  colors 
of  the  room. 

She  was  slender  and  dark,  clad  in  scarlet, 
her  arms  heavv-  w-ith  barbaric  bracelets  of 
beaten  gold.  Beside  the  cool  beauty  of  the 
other  woman,  her  display  of  color  was 
almost  wanton  in  effect. 

Marge  knew,  was  exulting  in  the  fact. 
The  eyes  of  the  two  women  met  in  a 
sudden  upflare  of  enmity  even  while  they 
exchanged  friendly  greetings. 

“Hullo,  Hilaire  darling!  WTio  brought 
you  tonight?” 

“I  came  alone.  But  Ethan  is  seeing  me 
home!” 

There  was  a  sparkle  of  triumph  in 
Hilaire’s  blue  eyes. 

Ethan  Howard  smiled  inwardly.  He 
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hadn’t  intended  taking  Hilaire  home,  but 
it  amused  him  to  further  her  in  the  small 
advantage  she  had  seized. 

“I’ll  find  you  quite  as  interesting  an 
escort,”  he  promised  Mai^e,  smiling — 
“and  one  who  is  even  wealthier  than  my 
unworthy  self.” 

Marge  swept  his  face  lightly  with  her 
plumed  fan. 

“The  money  counts — I’m  being  honest 
with  you,  Ethan.  It  simply  has  to  count 
with  a  woman  like  me!  But  it  wouldn’t  be 
hard  to  like  you  for  yourself  alone.  You’re 
not  unattractive  exactly,  Ethan.” 

She  moved  away,  laughing,  and  he  fol¬ 
lowed,  nearer  to  deep  interest  in  her  at  that 
moment  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 
She  was  being  honest  with  him,  in  her  way. 
And  her  manner  had  been  almost  wistful. 

Hilaire  intercepted  him,  her  fingers  laid 
confidentially  upon  his  arm,  her  eyes  up¬ 
raised  to  his. 

“You  don’t  mind  seeing  me  home,  Ethan?” 

“A  pleasure!”  he  assured,  but  with  so 
palpable  a  withdrawal  that  Hilaire  pouted 
<^nly. 

In  the  room  where  the  first  of  his  men 
guests  were  waiting,  a  cheerful  fire  burned 
in  the  fireplace.  The  central  chandelier  in 
this  room  was  wrought  of  innumerable  bits 
of  hand-cut  glass,  assembled  with  silver. 
Prismatic  gleams  of  light  escaped  the  twin¬ 
kling  bits  of  glass:  blue,  violet,  orange,  rose. 
The  room  fairly  blazed  with  light. 

A  fancy  of  his  own,  this  glass  chandelier. 
And  one  not  popular  with  his  women 
guests.  Too  much  light  fretted  women 
with  its  unkindness  to  their  defects. 
Women  lived  by  illusion,  and  light  was 
necessarily  fatal  to  illusion. 

Hilaire  raised  her  hands  to  her  eyes 
protestingly. 

“Ethan,  positively  barbaric,  this  glare  is!” 

Ethan  Howard  motioned  sardonically  to 
Taka.  Taka  touched  the  controlling  switch. 
The  chandelier  went  out,  the  sudden  with¬ 
drawal  of  light  creating  an  emptiness  in 
the  room. 

“My  Lord!”  exclaimed  Salisburv’  Jones, 
almost  in  awe.  “It’s  like  something  alive, 
that  chandelier!” 

The  two  women  settled  themselves  in  their 
chairs  gracefully.  Salisbury  Jones  went  to 
the  piano  in  the  adjoining  music  room,  and 
played  fitfully.  He  played,  as  he  did  most 
things,  indifferently  well. 


It  occurred  to  Ethan  Howard,  as  it  had 
many  times  before,  that  Salisbury  Jones  had 
all  the  vital  elements  of  greatness  but  one: 
the  need  to  use  them.  He  had  just  enough, 
wealth  to  secure  him  from  want;  not  enough 
to  gratify  his  expensive  desires,  but  too 
much  at  any  rate  to  confer  upon  him  the 
sense  of  ne^  which  would  have  served  as 
a  spur. 

“How  many  of  us  are  there?”  questioned 
Ethan  Howard.  “Let’s  see:  there  are  to  be 
two  others;  the  table  is  set  for  six.  But — ” 

Marge  Lansing  laughed.  “Don’t  you 
know?” 

“No,”  he  confessed.  ‘’T  don’t!  So  let’s 
ask  Taka.” 

Taka  competently  produced  a  memo¬ 
randum  book. 

“Mist’  Jones,  Mis’  Lansing,  Mis’  Arm- 
bruster.  Mist’  Park,  Mis’  Steele.”  He  fin¬ 
ished,  bowing. 

“Mrs.  Steele?”  repeated  Ethan  Howard. 
“But  I  don’t  know  any  Mrs.  Steele!” 

Taka  bowed  again.  “Mist’  Park  bring,” 
he  explained. 

Ethan  Howard’s  brow  cleared.  “Now  I 
remember!  Park’s  my  legal  man,  and  he 
asked  permission  to  bring  a  lady.  As  I  am 
always  glad  to  meet  new  and  beautiful 
ladiesr-” 

Marge  Lansing  laughed  indulgently.  Hi¬ 
laire  was  resentful. 

“Perhaps  she  won’t  be  beautiful!”  said 
Hilaiire  coldly. 

“Park  said  she  was,”  he  countered. 

Somewhere  the  muffled  note  of  a  bell  re¬ 
sounded.  Taka  disappeared. 

“I’ll  reserve  judgment,”  smiled  Marge 
Lansing. 

“And  I!”  said  Hilaire  viciously. 

Immediately  Ethan  Howard  regretted  his 
folly.  They’d  be  antagonistic  to  the  new¬ 
comer  now,  and  she  was  a  stranger.  The 
fact  fretted  his  sense  of  hospitality.  He 
liked  his  guests  to  be  at  ease  and  hap[)\ 
under  his  roof. 

Well — ^he  dismissed  the  matter.  Too  late 
to  remedy  his  mistake!  And  women  were 
always  antagonistic  to  each  other,  always 
comp>etitors.  Doubtless  the  unknown  Mrs. 
Steele  could  take  care  of  herself. 

The  interval  which  elapsed  between 
Mrs.  Steele’s  arrival  and  her  appear¬ 
ance  up)on  the  scene  was  strangely  silent 
and  curiously  packed  with  anticipation.  It 
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was  almost,  Ethan  Howard  thought  later, 
as  though  she  laid  a  preliminary  spell  upon 
all  of  them,  or  as  though  Fate  had  paused 
up>on  some  extraordin^ly  important  mo¬ 
ment  of  destiny. 

Park  came  in  first,  a  tall,  distinguished 
man  whose  temples  were  slightly  touched 
with  gray. 

“Thought  you  ought  to  meet  Mrs.  Steele, 
Howard,”  he  greeted  pleasantly.  “By  a 
p>eculiar  coincidence  she  lives  in  your  biuld- 
ing.  She  tells  me,  however,  that  she  is  leav¬ 
ing  soon.” 

“A — widow?”  hazarded  Howard,  wrin¬ 
kling  his  brow  in  an  effort  to  recall  any  one 
who  might  bear  a  fancied  resemblance  to 
his  mental  picture  of  the  unknown  Mrs. 
Steele. 

“A  widow,”  confirmed  Park.  “A  widow 
for  the  past  year.” 

Simultaneously  Mrs.  Steele  came  in,  and 
Ethan  Howard  rose  to  his  feet  in  one  upward 
surge.  Afterward  he  could  not  determine 
whether  it  was  his  sense  of  hospitality  or  the 
shock  of  his  first  sight  of  Mrs.  Steele  which 
brought  him  to  his  feet  so  precipitately. 

She  was  dressed  very  simply  in  black, 
without  any  ornamentation  in  the  way  of 
trimmings  or  jewelry.  Her  skin,  warmly 
white,  was  without  a  touch  of  color.  In- 
volimtarily  Ethan  Howard  thought  of  fra¬ 
grant  magnolia  bloom,  of  orange  blossoms, 
of  new  milk,  of  anything  richly,  warmly 
white. 

Her  hair  was  of  a  vivid  darkness,  as 
opposed  to  dull  black,  and  was  drawn  back 
quite  plainly  into  a  soft  knot  ati  the  base 
of  a  f>erfecUy  formed  head.  Only  a  very 
beautiful  woman  would  dare  so  trying  a 
style,  he  realized  instantly. 

Upon  the  whiteness  of  her  face,  her  mouth 
was  a  splash  of  alluring  rose-color.  Arti¬ 
ficial?  He  didn’t  know.  Provocative,  at 
any  rate. 

He  had  a  sudden  and  intense  desire  to 
know  the  color  of  her  eyes.  Black,  no  doubt, 
with  that  coloring. 

“Our  host,  Mr.  Howard,”  said  Park,  pre¬ 
senting  her. 

He  bowed  over  Mrs.  Steele’s  hand,  which 
was  small  and  fragile,  but  unexp>ectedly  firm 
in  his  grasp.  Her  eyes,  to  his  great  disap¬ 
pointment,  remained  downcast. 

As  he  regarded  Mrs.  Steele  with  deep>enmg 
interest,  his  phrase  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
evening  returned  to  him. 


Infinite  possibilities. 

“It  seems  strange  we  haven’t  met,  living 
in  the  same  building,”  murmured  Mrs. 
Steele. 

He  liked  her  voice,  liked  her  placid  state¬ 
ment  of  a  fact,  made  without  sentimental 
reproach  of  destiny. 

Marge  Lansing  stirred  suddenly,  recalling 
him  to  his  duties  as  host. 

He  presented  Mrs.  Steele  to  Marge  and 
Hilaire,  and  to  Salisbury  Jones,  waiting 
eagerly  at  his  elbow. 

Salisbury  Jones  had  an  eye  for  a  beautiful 
woman.  His  very  apparent  interest  decided 
the  fact  of  Mrs.  Steele’s'beauty,  if  indeed 
Ethan  Howard  longer  had  any  doubt. 

Taka  app)eared  in  the  doorway  with  a 
tray  full  of  cocktails. 

Mrs.  Steele,  Ethan  Howard  p)erceived, 
barely  tasted  hers.  Her  restraint  app)ealed. 
to  him.  He  was,  he  told  himself,  more  or 
less  weary  of  masculine  women  and  feminine 
men. 

Presently,  rearranging  his  dinner  part>' 
so  as  to  place  Mrs.  Steele  opp)osite  himseli, 
he  ushered  his  guests  into  the  dining-room 

Mrs.  STEELE  had  not  yet  raised  her 
eyes.  Astonishing,  the  intensityof  his 
desire  to  see  them.  What  did  he  exp>ect  to 
learn?  Did  the  eye  really  reveal  the  inner 
workings  of  thes  oul?  Scientists  contended 
that  the  expression  of  the  eye  itself  did  not 
actually  change. 

He  seated  Mrs.  Steele  across  from  him 
at  the  narrow  table.  With  so  small  a  party 
he  did  not  occupy  the  aloof  seat  at  the  head 
of  the  table  usually  reserved  for  the  host. 
Marge  susp>ected  his  move,  and  a  bitterness 
momentarily  crossed  her  face.  But  she 
smiled  at  h^,  and  he  smiled  back.  Marge, 
he  told  himself,  not  for  the  first  time,  was  a 
good  sp)ort. 

Mrs.  Steele  used  a  strange,  exotic  pier- 
fume,  curiously  stimulating.  A  contrast 
there,  between  her  pierfume  and  her  ex¬ 
ceedingly  plain  dress. 

He  wras  tantalized  by  his  inability  to  read 
her.  Usually  women  were  easy  to  classih', 
but  Mrs.  Steele  presented  an  enigma.  If  she 
would  only  raise  her  eyes! 

She  did  not,  however,  do  so.  Instead,  she 
kept  her  eyes  down,  talking  very  little.  A 
sphinx  of  a  woman,  he  told  himself  exas- 
pieratedly.  Was  she  really  indifferent,  or 
wras  it  a  pxise? 
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Accustomed  to  women  who  maneuvered 
for  his  favor,  he  was  piqued  in  his  vanity. 
Rather  sullenly  he  told  himself  that  he  was 
not  interested  in  Mrs.  Steele,  and  turned 
deliberately  to  Hilaire,  on  his  left. 

Hilaire  played  up  to  him,  smiled  into 
his  eyes,  leaned  toward  him  with  her 
lovely  shoulders — and  all  the  time  his 
thoughts  remained  obstinately  fixed  upon 
Mrs.  Steele. 

It  was,  he  told  himself,  exceedingly  bad 
maimers  for  any  guest  to  remain  so  silent. 
But  Mrs.  Steele  disregarded  that.  She  ate, 
wnth  an  evident  appreciation  of  the  quality 
of  the  food  served  her,  her  eyes  upon  her 
plate.  Shyness?  No,  the  assurance  of  her 
entrance  into  a  room  full  of  strangers  pre¬ 
cluded  that.  Indifferent?  A  hot  tide  of 
anger  rushed  through  Ethan  Howard. 

Course  succeeded  course.  The  dinner,  as 
he  had  foreseen,  was  perfect. 

“Taka,”  complimented  Hilaire,  with  the 
familiarity  of  a  frequent  guest,  “I’ll  get  fat, 
if  I  come  here  often.” 

“You  do  have  to  be  careful!”  sympathized 
Marge  sweetly. 

Hilaire  reddened  with  offense.  It  was 
true.  A  certain  fulness  about  her  chin  and 
upper  arms  threatened  to  betray  her  into 
the  ranks  of  the  forced-to-reduce. 

Mrs.  Steele,  Ethan  Howard  perceived, 
need  not  fear  on  that  score.  Her  figure 
was  very  slender,  although  well  rounded. 
Covertly  he  compared  her  with  the  others. 
Not  thin,  slender. 

She  was  aware  of  his  scrutiny,  but  not 
restless  beneath  it.  Again  indifferent. 

Ethan  Howard  raged.  What  quality  had 
this  woman  which  so  aroused  his  curiosity? 
Quality!  He  paused,  struck  by  the  word. 
Perhaps  just  that:  sheer  quality. 

With  all  her  silence  and  her  aloofness,  she 
dominated  the  other  tw’o  women.  They,  felt 
it,  were  resenting  it. 

And  her  indifference  was  not  exactly  cold¬ 
ness.  There  was,  instead,  an  impression  of 
vivid,  eager  aliveness  about  her. 

Vivid — yes,  that  was  it! 

Unexpectedly  Ethan  Howard  wondered 
whether  to  kiss  Mrs.  Steele’s  soft  red  mouth, 
would  also  mean  nothing  to  him. 

kiss  could  mean  anything — a  kiss  could 
mean  nothing  at  all! 

A  humming  set  in,  in  his  temples.  It 
was  foolish  to  encourage  such  thoughts,  but 
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weren’t  men  always  considering  women  in 
the  light  of  what  each  woman  could  mean 
emotionally?  W’hat  other  reason  had  men 
for  interest  in  women,  aside  from  the  coldly 
impersonal  appreciation  awarded  any  crea¬ 
tion  of  beauty? 

Well,  he  told  himself  savagely,  his  feeling 
with  regard  to  Mrs.  Steele  was  decidedly  not 
coldly  impersonal.  An  exasperated  curi¬ 
osity,  that  expressed  it  more  exactly.  If 
she  would  only  lift  her  eyes.!  That  riddle 
solved,  he  might  perhaps  return  to  sanity. 

Irritably  he  perceived  that  both  of  the 
other  men  were  also  keenly  aware  of  Mrs. 
Steele.  .\nd  Mrs.  Steele,  as  far  as  he  could 
see,  was  keenly  aware  of  none  of  them. 

A  black-clad  figure  with  exquisite  shoul¬ 
ders,  unadorned  by  even  so  much  as  a  string 
of  beads,  she  was  dominating  the  whole 
situation. 

Helplessly  he  watched  the  play  of  her 
hands  in  the  conventional  motions  of  eating. 
No  waste  motion,  a  curious  sureness  of 
direction  and  grasp,  dimpled  white  hands 
with  beautifully  cared-for  nails  .  .  .  His 
gaze  remained  upon  them,  fascinated. 

Perfection  in  every  detail — and  he  loved 
perfection. 

In  spite  of  himself  he  had  a  momentary 
picture  of  Mrs.  Steele  in  the  chair  before  the 
dressing  table  in  his  guest  room,  bending 
back  to  his  embrace. 

Was  that  what  he  wanted?  He  didn’t 
know,  he  told  himself  uncertainly;  couldn’t 
know  until  he  saw  her  eyes. 

What  a  curious,  e.xasperating  habit  in  a 
woman,  to  keep  her  eyes  perpetually  hidden! 
It  was  an  almost  arrogant  gesture  toward 
the  outer  world,  almost  as  though  she  with¬ 
held  herself. 

Something  never  quite  possessed — a  sharp 
disturbance  quickened  in  him.  Imagina¬ 
tion,  he  decided,  could  be  an  entirely  de¬ 
structive  force. 

“Taka — champagne!”  he  commanded  ab¬ 
ruptly. 

“I  get.  Mist’  Howard,”  nodded  Taka. 

“O  perfect  host!”  approved  Marge  Lan¬ 
sing  joyously. 

Mrs.  Steele  smiled  faintly.  Did  she  read 
in  his  sudden  gay  spirits  a  determination  to 
show  off?  Ethan  Howard  reddened. 

Taka  serv’ed  the  golden  bubbling  drink. 
A  gaiety  invaded  his  guests,  with  the  e.x- 
ception  of  Mrs.  Steele.  She  drank  moder¬ 
ately,  showing  no  outward  reaction  to  her 
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emptied  glass;  her  failure  to  respond  was  in 
some  curious  way  a  reflection  upon  his 
hospitality. 

Ethan  Howard  grew  inwardly  peevish. 

“O  perfect  host!”  said  Marge  Lansing 

I  again. 

I  He  imbent  to  her  praise,  held  out  his  glass 

E  to  her,  drank  her  health.  Marge  Lansing 

preened  herself,  her  glance  crossing  that  of 
Hilaire  with  an  effect  of  drawn  steel. 

Through  it  all  Mrs.  Steele  sat  silent 
and  withdrawn,  the  curve  of  her  long 
eyelashes  sharp  against  the  warm  whiteness 
of  her  cheek. 

snow-woman,  he  told  himself  despair¬ 
ingly,  a  creature  formed  of  ice!  And  knew 
in  his  innermost  heart  that  he  lied  in  think¬ 
ing  it.  Instinct  told  him  that  below  the 
cool  exterior  lay  the  near  presence  of  flame. 
If  his  own  instinct  were  at  fault,  then  what 
’  of  those  other  men,  each  eagerly  intent  up)on 

Mrs.  Steele  beneath  the  laughing  chaff  they 
were  gaily  bandying  with  Hilaire  and  Marge 
Lansing? 

Mrs.  Steele:  what  was  her  other  name? 
.\nd  what  her  station  in  life?  She  must  have 
a  history  of  some  sort.  A  woman  like  that 
hadn’t  been  simply  born,  reared,  and  even¬ 
tually  married. 

The  sort  of  woman  for  whom  empires 
were  built,  crimes  committed,  great  deeds 
accomplished  .  .  .  Ethan  Howard  experi¬ 
enced  an  immense  curiosity  regarding  her 
dead  husband.  Had  he  appreciated  the 
sheer  quality  of  her?  Had  possession  of  this 
woman  stirred  him  to  fevered  endeavors 
with  which  to  win  her  approval?  Had  the 
dead  man  had  any  desire  to  lay  the  world  at 
her  feet  with  a  single  gesture? 

Her  name:  the  name  by  which  she  would 
be  called  by  an  intimate?  He  tried  fitting 
names  to  her  aloof  personality,  silently  neg¬ 
lecting  his  guests. 

Marge  Lansing  guessed  the  cause  of  his 
abstraction.  Her  gaze  went  from  his  face 
to  that  of  Mrs.  Steele,  returning  with  an 
evident  sense  of  frustration. 

Was  Mrs.  Steele  herself  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  attention  of  every  one  in  the  room 
centered  up>on  her?  Even  the  room  itself, 
with  its  black  and  white  floor,  its  crimson 
draperies,  rep)eated  her  tones  of  black  and 
white  and  red. 

She  had  spwken  only  once  or  twice  during 
the  meal,  in  answer  to  direct  questions. 


Her  voice  was  full  and  rich.  Bell-like,  it 
seemed  to  rest  up>on  the  air  p)erceptibly 
when  she  had  finished  sp)eaking.  A  singer, 
prerhaps?  The  rounded  chest  and  throat 
development  seemed  to  hint  at  it. 

Was  she  aware  of  her  own  failure  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  amusement  of  the  gatheringr* 
Did  she  deem  her  mere  ornamental  presence 
at  his  dinner  table  sufficient  in  the  way  of  a 
return  upon  his  hospitality,  or  was  it  only 
that  she  was  always  silent?  Something 
about  that  silence  of  hers  sproke  more  loudly 
than  sound.  Peace:  that  was  the  promise 
her  silence  held  forth. 

He  visioned  himself  retilrning  from  a  hard 
day  at  the  office,  exhausted,  to  find  her 
waiting  for  him,  immediately  engulfing  him 
in  her  own  reprose. 

Reprose:  he  caught  at  the  word.  Itwassr* 
exactly  what  nearly  everybody  lacked  nowa  - 
days.  Restlessness  predominated  in  every 
one,  but  Mrs.  Steele  had  no  restlessness; 
only  a  vast  repose  of  manner  more  alluring 
than  anything  he  had  ever  seen  before.  It 
soothed,  it  healed,  it  promised  infinite  pro'- 
sibilities. 

Infinite  prossibilities! 

A  cluster  of  stars  burst  rocket-wise  in  his 
brain.  Infinite  prossibilities  .  .  .  the  thing 
upron  which  to  base  a  lasting  fidelity  in  a 
world  which  had  all  but  disregarded  fidelity 
in  its  prerpretual  desire  for  something  new. 
And  yet,  to  be  unfaithful  was  to  fail!  He 
could,  in  that  moment  of  expranded  vision, 
have  wept  at  the  pity  of  it. 

Was  the  champagne  heating  his  brain 
unduly,  sending  its  golden  sprarkle  dancing 
through  him? 

He  decided  that  he  was  stirred  by  a  drug 
more  protent.  No  champragne,  no  drink  he 
had  ever  tasted,  had  incited  in  him  the 
madness  aroused  by  this  black  and  white 
figure  at  his  board. 

The  dinner  came  to  an  end.  Taka 
brought  in  a  great  basket  of  hothouse  fruits 
for  those  not  caring  for  a  conventional 
mousse. 

PRESENTLY  his  women  guests  with- 
drew  to  the  drawing-room,  preceded  b\ 
Taka  with  a  coffee  service  upron  a  silver  tra\’. 

Foolish,  this  custom  of  the  women  de- 
prarting  to  give  the  men  an  opprortunity  to 
smoke,  when  in  the  other  room  the  women 
themselves  would  be  smoking. 

Did  Mrs.  Steele  smoke?  It  was  curious 
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how  his  sjx'culations  invariably  returned 
to  her! 

Salisbury  Jones  moved  closer  to  Leroy 
Park. 

“Tell  us  about  Mrs.  Steele,  old  man. 
She’s  superb!” 

An  adequate  choice  of  words,  thought 
Ethan  Howard,  lighting  a  very  black  cigar, 
rich  with  oil.  This  particular  blend  he 
imported  from  Cuba,  where  it  was  made  up 
for  him  specially.  Curling  smoke  floated 
into  the  air,  and  he  sighed  with  satisfaction. 
One  of  the  real  moments  of  life  was  furnished 
by  a  gcxxl  after-dinner  cigar! 

An  expansiveness  set  in.  He  seconded 
Salisbury  Jones’s  urgent  request. 

“Yes,  Park,  tell  us  about  her.” 

Leroy  Park  extended  his  own  cigar  to 
the  match  Taka  was  holding  ready,  puffed 
reflectively. 

“G(xxl  smoke,  How'ard — but  you  always 
have  the  Ixst  of  everything!  The  best  food, 
the  Ixst  clothes,  the  best  service — ”  He 
broke  off  tantalizingly.  “And  in  Mrs. 
Steele  I’ve  brought  you  the  finest  tj-pe  of 
woman:  brains,  beauty  and  charm.” 

Again  he  paused. 

“I  know,”  said  Ethan  Howard  impa¬ 
tiently.  “But  who  is  she?” 

“For  at  least  two  years  she  has  been 
living  under  your  ow’n  roof — I  should  say 
her  apartment  is  under  the  same  roof  as 
your  ow'n.”  Again  he  paused,  with  a  hint 
of  seriousness  in  his  manner.  “She  is,  how¬ 
ever,  leaving  here  shortly.” 

“But  w'ho  is  she?”  implored  Salisbury 
Jones.  “You’re  getting  nowhere.” 

Park  spread  his  hands  in  a  gesture  of 
futility. 

“What  more  do  you  wish  to  know?”  he 
inquired  dryly.  “The  obvious  facts  are 
plain :  She  is  young,  beautiful,  |x)ssessed  of 
rare  charm,  a  widow!  I  was  her  husband’s 
attorney.  I  managed  his  affairs.  I  have 
manag^  hers  since  his  death.  But  you  are, 
I  imagine,  not  expecting  me  to  violate  the 
confidence  reposed  in  me  professionally?” 

“Certainly  not!”  proteste»l  Ethan  Howard 
and  Salisbury  Jones  in  unison. 

Both,  however,  were  obxiously  disajx 
pointed.  Nothing  in  the  information  vouch¬ 
safed  gave  any  real  line  on  Mrs.  Steele. 

“Who  was  she  before  her  marriage?” 
asked  Ethan  Howard  abruptly. 

“Henry  Steele’s  stenographer,”  explained 
Leroy  Park.  “Steele  himself  w’as  a  broker  in 
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the  Street.  You  may  have  known  him.” 

“I  did,  very  slightly,”  murmured  Ethan 
Howard. 

He  had  known  Steele!  He  had  missed 
the  opportunity  of  knowing  Mrs.  Steele  a 
dozen  times,  no  doubt;  had  perhaps  even 
missed  the  opportunity  of  knowing  her  while 
she  was  yet  unmarried. 

“Were  they  mafried  long?  She  seems 
young.” 

“Several  years,  I  believe.  Steele  died  a 
j-ear  ago.  Nearly  twenty  years  older  than 
Mrs.  Steele,  I  think  he  w-as.  Mrs.  Steele  is 
in  her  early  thirties.” 

At  last  Park  was  giving  them  real  in¬ 
formation. 

In  her  thirties!  It  seemed  impossible. 
Mrs.  Steele  had  that  blend  of  youth  and 
maturity  which  appealed  so  inevitably  to 
a  man’s  imagination.  A.  husband  tw’enty 
years  older  than  herself:  she  had  not,  then, 
made  a  love  match,  in  all  probability. 

A  poor  girl,  w’orking  for  her  living:  no 
doubt  she’d  tired  of  that.  He  held  no  re¬ 
sentment  against  Mrs.  Steele  for  marrying 
to  escape  toil.  Women  married  for  various 
motives,  more  or  less  honestly  admitted. 
And  beauty  w’as  short-lived:  Mrs.  Steele  was 
intelligent;  she  w’ould  have  known  that. 

Those  long  eyelashes,  sharp  against  her 
cheek  as  she  looked  downward:  had  they 
been  as  maddening  to  Henry  Steele?  Had 
he  been  compelled  to  marr\'  her  to  solve  for 
himself  the  tormenting  riddle  of  her  per¬ 
sonality,  urged  by  his  own  curiosity? 

And  had  he  ever  solved  it? 

AN  EXTR.\ORDINARY  jealousy  of 
Henrx'  Steele  came  to  Ethan  Howard, 
quickly  subsiding.  Likely  Henr\-  Steele  had 
never  solved  the  riddle.  Perhaps  for  him 
there  had  Ixen  no  riddle,  only  an  attractive 
woman.  Each  individual  would  draw  from 
Mrs.  Steele’s  infinite  possibilities  only  what 
his  own  imaginative  need  demanded. 

What  was  his,  Ethan  Howard’s  reed? 
He  struggled  with  his  own  uncertainty. 
Peace,  love,  passion — which  of  the  three, 
or  all  three? 

“She  is  a  ver>-  remarkable  woman,”  Park 
was  saying. 

.\  slight,  in.scrutable  smile  touched  his 
lips. 

“She  has  st>me  remarkable  ideas,”  he 
added;  “ideas  not  at  all  compatible  with 
life  as  it  is  ordinarily  lived,  or  with  the 
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conventional  prejudice  of  a  lawyer,  but 
quite  remarkable,  for  all  that.” 

What  did  Park  mean  by  this? 

Ethan  Howard  discovered  a  last,  torment¬ 
ing  curiosity  as  he  arose. 

It  leap)ed  forth  into  words. 

“I  say,  Park — what  color  are  her  eyes?” 

Salisbury  Jones  stopped  short,  halfway 
to  the  door.  Apparenny  he  had  his  own 
curiosity  in  the  matter. 

Park  considered,  drawled  forth  tan- 
talizingly. 

“D’you  know — I’ve  never  known  my- 
selfl” 

They  went  into  the  other  room. 

Mrs.  Steele  sat  beside  the  coffee  service, 
waiting.  The  other  two  women  had  with¬ 
drawn  to  a  carved  Italian  sofa  covered  with 
peach  damask. 

It  was  clever  of  Mrs.  Steele  to  establish 
herself  where  she  would  have  a  legitimate 
reason  for  being,  Ethan  Howard  appreci¬ 
ated,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
being  slighted  by  the  other  two  women. 
It  was  clever  of  her  also  to  have  a  reason 
for  establishing  immediate  contact  with  the 
men  upon  their  entrance  to  the  room,  al¬ 
though  she  would  hardly  have  need  of  that, 
with  her  own  personal  charm  and  his  atten¬ 
tion  as  host  to  rely  upon. 

He  crossed  over  to  her. 

“Coffee?”  she  inquired  lightly.  “Or  have 
you  been  served?” 

He  accepted  the  cup  from  her  hand,  a 
china  trifle  in  white  and  gold.  The  coffee 
was  a  Turkish  blend,  thick  and  strong,  for 
which  he  had  a  marked  preference. 

Slowly  sipping  the  warm  savor  of  it,  he 
considered  the  possibilities  of  the  evening. 

“Music?”  he  suggested  tentatively,  glanc¬ 
ing  at  Salisbury  Jones. 

“I  sing,”  said  Mrs.  Steele,  raatter-of- 
factly. 

“You  can  play  your  accompaniment?” 

“Yes.” 

He  led  the  way  to  the  adjoining  music 
room;  seated  her;  leaned  against  the  end 
of  the  piano,  waiting.  Perhaps  she  would 
at  last  look  up. 

Her  gaze,  however,  was  bent  upon  the 
black  and  white  piano  keys. 

Black  and  white,  with  an  embroidered 
Spanish  shawl  in  shades  of  rose  thrown 
across  the  piano — the  place  was  meant  for 
her!  Ethan  Howard  himself  preferred  sub¬ 
dued  colors,  with  an  occasional  hint  of 


gorgeousness  for  sharp  relief.  Mrs.  Steele, 
he  recognized,  was  like  that:  black  and 
white  and  the  warm  splash  of  her  rose-red 
mouth. 

To  kiss  that  sensitive  red  mouth:  would 
it  likewise  mean  nothing?  The  tantalizing 
question  came  back  to  him. 

Mrs.  Steele  began  to  sing,  and  with  the 
first  note  his  attention  was  arrested,  his 
imagination  stirred. 

He  had  expected  a  lullaby,  a  conventional 
ballad,  anything  but  the  thing  of  passion 
and  abandon  she  selected.  The  full  rich 
voice,  the  feeling  of  intensity  and  fire  run¬ 
ning  underneath,  brought  the  others  crowd¬ 
ing  into  the  room. 

She  finished;  struck  a  final  chord,  and 
abruptly  looked  full  in  Ethan  Howard’s  face. 

He  wavered  beneath  the  sudden  impact 
of  that  deliberate  look.  Her  eyes  were  not 
dark,  after  all:  a  clear,  warm  gray.  His 
surprise  startled  him.  He  was  gl^  that  the 
chorus  of  exclamations  from  the  others  co\  - 
ered  his  momentary  sp)eechlessness. 

“Marvelous!”  said  Marge  Lansing  lightly, 
far  too  wise  to  give  scant  praise. 

“Almost — professionall"  chimed  Hilaire 
maliciously. 

Salisbury  JONES  added  his  meed  of 
praise.  Park  said  nothing;  no  doubt  he 
had  heard  her  sing  before.  They  were  all 
waiting  for  him 'now. 

“Please — sing  again,”  he  said,  very  low. 
But  Mrs.  Steele  arose,  turning  away  from 
the  piano  decisively. 

“A  stranger  should  not  be  permitted  to 
monopolize  the  evening!”  she  refused. 

Wise,  exceedingly  wise!  Wise  in  her  state¬ 
ment,  wise  in  creating  a  demand  and  then 
leaving  it  unsatisfied. 

Again  he  considered  the  piossibilities  of  the 
evening. 

“There  are  six  of  us — not  enough  for  two 
tables  of  bridge.  We  might  play  Mah  Jong, 
or  we  might  try  poker.” 

“Mah  Jong!”  said  Marge  Lansing  in¬ 
stantly. 

“Poker!”  declared  Hilaire. 

He  hesitated  in  whimsical  uncertainty. 
“Suppose  you  cast  the  deciding  vote,  Mrs. 
Steele.” 

“I  haven’t  learned  Mah  Jong.” 

“That  settles  it,”  he  declared  in  relief. 
The  Chinese  game  bored  him;  he  much 
preferred  poker  himself. 
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Quickly  he  motioned  to  Taka,  hovering 
in  the  background. 

“The  p)oker  table,  Taka.  Sandwiches  at 
twelve.  And  I  shall  need  the  closed  car 
later.”  ^ 

To  himself  he  sighed  with  vexation.  He 
would  have  to  take  Hilaire  home,  listen  to 
her  prattle,  be  delayed  an  hour  while  she 
exerted  herself  to  charm.  And  what  he 
wanted  most  was  to  be  alone  with  his 
thoughts. 

Taka  arranged  the  table,  stacked  red, 
white,  blue  and  yellow  chip)s  e.xp>ertly,  in¬ 
formed  them  with  a  silent  gesture  that  the 
table  was  in  readiness,  and  withdrew. 

Ethan  Howard  seated  his  guests,  again 
choosing  a  seat  directly  opposite  Mrs.  Steele. 
She  might,  during  the  course  of  the  evening, 
look  full  into  his  eyes  again.  He  was  extraor¬ 
dinarily  anxious  to  repeat  the  experience. 

Marge  Lansing  played  a  hard  game,  over¬ 
looking  no  advantage;  Hilaire,  an  indif¬ 
ferently  good  game,  expostulating  pettishly 
over  her  losses.  Mrs.  Steele  played  a  con¬ 
servative  game  which  failed  to  applaud  her 
gains  and  equally  failed  to  deplore  her 
losses.  As  he  watched  her  play,  it  came  to 
Ethan  Howard  that  women  seldom  played 
that  sort  of  game  —  at  least,  the  sort  of 
women  he  knew. 

It  was  his  belief  that  he  could  size  up  his 
friends  better  in  a  p)oker  game  than  under 
any  other  conditions.  Anything  into  which 
money  entered  as  a  stake  served  to  strip 
away  the  thin  veneer  of  courtesy  and  gcxxl 
manners  from  all  but  thoroughbreds. 

Hilaire’s  greed  was  showing  perceptibly 
already.  Marge  Lansing’s  determination  to 
win  was  only  a  little  less  exndent.  Mrs. 
Steele  played  with  well-bred  indifference  to 
the  outcome.  Queer,  how  women’s  greed 
was  invariably  more  perceptible  than  that 
of  men! 

Salisbury  Jones  now:  money  mattered  to 
him.  But  except  for  an  occasional  flash  of 
disappointment,  he  concealed  his  feelings 
well.  Not  so,  Hilaire!  She  complaint 
fretfully  of  her  luck,  although  she  knew  it 
was  his  custom  to  p>ay  the  losses  of  his 
women  guests  from  his  own  pocket,  and  to 
I)ermit  them  to  carry  away  their  winnings. 

Mrs.  Steele,  however,  could  not  know’  of 
his  invariable  custom  of  paying  the  losses 
unless  Park  had  told  her,  and  this  was  most 
unlikely.  His  thoughts  swung  sharply  back 
to  her. 
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She  was  losing  slightly,  but  was  apf>ar- 
ently  still  indifferent.  The  explanation  of 
this  lay  perhaps  in  the  fact  that  she  was  so 
far  removed  from  the  need  of  money  that 
her  indifference  was  actual.  And  yet  the 
wealthiest  among  his  acquaintances  were 
frequently  the  keenest  on  winning! 

Hilaire  and  Marge  Lansing,  of  course, 
could  not  afford  to  be  really  indifferent. 
Marge  Lansing’s  bills  were  long  unpaid. 
He  knew  this  from  the  gossip  which  spread 
through  her  intimate  circle.  And  Hilaire’s 
alimony  was  less  than  she  was  accustomed 
to.  She  disconcertingly  informed  the  w’orld 
of  this  fact  on  everj’  possible  occasion. 

pj'IL.\IRE  wras  a  discreet  grafter:  he’d 
bought  hats  and  stockings  and  occa¬ 
sionally  gffts  of  expensive  jewelry  for  her. 
Hilaire  frankly  preferred  useful  presents  to 
perishable  flowers  or  candy;  had  told  him 
so  early  in  their  acquaintance. 

“You’ve  so  much — I’ve  so  little!”  she  had 
sighed,  her  blond  head  very  close  to  his 
shoulder.  “Why  shouldn’t  you  give  me 
things,  if  it  makes  >’ou  happy  to  do  so?” 

\Vhether  it  made  him  happy  or  not,  he 
had  given  her  many  things.  Hilaire’s  thanks 
were  charming  and  most  grateful.  Hilaire 
was  a  pretty  woman.  It  was  far  from  un¬ 
pleasant  to  receive  her  perfumed  kisses, 
which  were  nevertheless  entirely  empty  of 
emotidn,  and  to  hold  the  position  of  her 
most  intimate  friend. 

Smiling  at  himself,  Ethan  Howard  won¬ 
dered  how  many  intimate  friends  pretty 
Hilaire  had!  He  could  marry  her  tomorrow, 
if  he  wished;  could,  if  he  were  discreet  and 
minded  to  make  the  price  high  enou^,  have 
her  without  marriage.  Hilaire  was  not  pos¬ 
sessed  of  enough  virtue  to  get  in  her  own 
way.  Two  trips  to  Reno  had  lightened 
her  of  that! 

His  gaze  shifted  to  Marge  Lansing. 
Marge  played  the  game  of  life  differently. 
She  hail  never  married,  although  she  had 
had,  according  to  her  own  admission,  one 
serious  love  affair. 

She’d  told  him  about  it  across  a  tea  table 
at  the  Ritz.  He  remembered  the  tone  of 
her  voice,  the  slightly  drawn  expression  of 
her  face. 

“I  don’t  know  why  I  tell  you  this — e.xcept 
that  I’m  going  to  tr>-  as  hard  as  anything 
to  marry  you.  and  I’d  rather  you’d  know. 
Seems  squarer,  somehow!”  She’d  smiled 
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faintly.  “At  any  rate,  I  want  you  to  know 
I’ve  had  a  try  at  this  love  business.”  , 

Her  black  eyes  had  been  soft  beneath  a 
film  of  tears.  He  had  sensed  the  quickening 
of  her  heart  with  remembered  emotion.  She 
went  on  rather  slowly. 

“He’d  nothing,  the  man  I  loved,  wouldn’t 
have  for  years.  Vd  nothing  but  my  ex¬ 
pensive  tastes,  and  I  knew  I  wouldn’t,  per- 
hap)s  couldn’t,  change.  So  there  we  were, 
with  nothing  but  our  love  for  each  other, 
and  not  enough  courage  to  take  the  chance 
of  winning  through  with  just  that,  although 
the  love  was  real.” 

Somehow  he’d  been  filled  with  a  curious 
sympathy  for  her  in  the  long  pause  which 
followed,  probably  because  she  so  obviously 
suffered  in  remembering.  Marge’s  lover  had 
died  in  the  war,  and  ^e  had  drearily  con¬ 
ceded  that  perhaps  it  was  best. 

“We  wouldn’t  have  married  anyhow,”  she 
finished.  “We  were  too  wise  for  that. 
Love — our  kind  of  love — doesn’t  last  under 
the  kind  of  conditions  we’d  have  had  to 
meet.” 

Watching  Marge  triumphantly  produce  a 
winning  hand,  he  remembered  the  suddenly 
changed  expression  of  her  eyes,  like  stars, 
her  whole  manner  brightened  by  a  radiance. 

“I’ll  never  be  sorry  I  cared,”  she  had 
declared  wistfully,  “although  it  seems  to 
me  he  had  the  easier  end  of  it!  Easier  to  die 
by  far  than  to  live  on,  when  you’ve  once  had 
something  like  that  in  your  life,  and  then 
lost  it.” 

He’d  known  what  she  meant:  it  was  hard 
for  dwellers  on  Olympian  heights  to  come 
down  to  everyday  living  again.  All  that 
came  after  was  anticlimax. 

Marge  raked  in  her  winnings  triumphant¬ 
ly.  He  watched  her,  reflecting  that  life 
was  indeed  a  queer  business.  Two  p)eople, 
both  utterly  selfish,  yet  managing  to  create 
a  relation  so  entirely  beautiful  that  Marge 
Lansing’s  hard  eyes  must  always  fill  with 
tears  at  the  memory  of  it! 

He  liked  Marge  Lansing’s  honesty.  Liked 
her  better  because  she  had  once  held  in  her¬ 
self  this  capacity  for  emotion.  A  pity  that 
it  could  not  have  flowered  under  favoring 
circumstances!  His  knowledge  of  her,  how¬ 
ever,  coincided  with  her  own  reasoning. 
They  wouldn’t  have  been  happy,  yok^ 
together  in  an  unpromising  marriage,  the 
dream  soon  tarnished  by  drab  reality.  They 
had  lacked,  those  two  lovers,  the  capjacity 


for  struggle  which  means  eventual  victory. 

His  thoughts  returned  to  their  inevitable 
magnet,  Mrs.  Steele,  as  he  picked  up  the 
hand  just  dealt  him.  With  a  slight  flash 
of  excitement,  he  counted  four  aces. 

Mrs.  Steele  app>arently  held  good  cards 
also.  A  quiver  of  surprise  rippled  across 
her  own  face  and  disappieared,  leaving  the 
customary  immobility.  A  good  pK)ker  face, 
despite  that  slight  betraying  ripple  of 
agitation. 

He  raised  the  ante  when  it  came  his 
turn.  She  raised  again.  He  rgraised.  After 
a  crossfire  lasting  several  moments,  the 
other  players  droppjed  out. 

“Fight  it  out,  you  two!”  granted  Salis¬ 
bury  Jones  humorously. 

Ethan  Howard  drew  one  card.  Mrs. 

Steele  drew  none.  She  bet  first,  with¬ 
out  hesitation.  He  raised.  She  rais^  the 
bet  again.  The  crossfire  began  once  more. 
When  would  she  weaken?  He  found,  with 
surprise,  that  the  situation  apparently  af¬ 
fected  his  nerves  first.  After  all,  why  bet 
against  his  owm  money?  Mrs.  Steele  didn’t 
know,  but  if  she  lost,  he  piaid.  An  impulse 
of  impatience  came  to  him.  He  would  end 
this  farce. 

Mrs.  Steele  raised  again.  Nerve  there,  all 
right!  He  hesitated,  abruptly  decided;  threw 
his  hand  on  top  of  the  discard,  face  down. 

“My  intuition  tells  me  you  have  the  win¬ 
ning  hand!”  he  acknowledged  smilingly. 

Mrs.  Steele  threw  him  a  direct  look  from 
her  extraordinary  eyes — not  gray;  violet! 
Confound  it,  what  color  were  they?  He 
could  understand  Park’s  hesitation  in  the 
matter  now.  He  could  have  sworn  also 
that  a  fleeting  disappointment  lay  in  her 
eyes.  She  didn’t  care  to  win  by  default. 

“It  isn’t  poker,”  she  admitted  lightly. 
“  But  I’ll  be  generous  and  tell  you  that  I  held 
four  kings.” 

Expoctantly  she  waited. 

“Four  kings  is  a  winning  hand,”  he 
evaded. 

Marge  Lansing  gathered  up  the  cards. 
Exportly  fingering  through  them  as  she  pre¬ 
pared  to  shuffle,  she  glanced  at  his  hand. 
She  knew!  He  saw  the  disapproving  tight¬ 
ness  of  her  mouth. 

Well,  he  assured  himself  defensively,  if 
he  paid  the  losses,  what  difference  could  it 
make?  Really  none!  That  was  the  un¬ 
pleasant  feature  about  plajdng  a  man’s 
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game  with  women.  You  couldn’t  treat 
them  as  men,  and  that  spoiled  the  game. 

The  evening  progres^.  At  midnight 
Taka  came  in  with  sandwiches  and  drinks 
in  tall,  frosted  glasses,  cool  with  lemon  and 
orange  juice.  The  glasses,  iridescent  and 
fragile  as  bubbles,  had  been  Uown  in 
Venice.  He’d  brought  them  from  there, 
su{)erintending  their  packing  himself. 

The  players  settled  their  score.  Mrs. 
Steele  had  lost.  He  refused  the  roll  of  bills 
she  extended,  produced  from  some  mysteri¬ 
ous  hiding-place. 

“I  always  pay  the  losses  of  my  women 
guests,”  he  explained. 

“But  that  makes  it — not  a  game!”  de¬ 
murred  Mrs.  Steele. 

His  own  feeling!  His  respect  for  Mrs. 
Steele  grew. 

What  an  extraordinary  thing  to  have  for 
a  woman:  respect!  Men  gave  women  love, 
admiration,  passionate  desire,  but  seldom 
respect.  Not,  at  any  rate,  in  his  class. 

“It  is  my  custom,”  he  returned  inflexibly. 

Mrs.  Steele’s  head  went  up  with  a  touch 
of  haughtiness.  “But  I’d  not  have  played, 
if  I’d  known.” 

Sporting  of  her,  at  any  rate,  but  her  atti¬ 
tude  was  offensive  to  the  other  two  women. 
Hilaire’s  eyes  were  darting  Are.  She’d  lost 
heavily,  h^  played  a  reckless  game  knowing 
he  would  settle.  If  he  accepted  Mrs.  Steele’s 
money,  to  save  her  own  face  Hilaire  would 
be  compelled  to  p>ay  her  losses.  She  realized 
this,  was  waiting  in  icy  silence.  It  amused 
him  to  prolong  her  suspense. 

Marge  lAn^ng  had  won.  She  interfered 
good-naturedly. 

“It  is  Mr.  Howard’s  pweference,  Mrs. 
Steele,  and  he  is  our  host.” 

Mrs.  Steele  gave  way  with  good  grace. 
The  bills  disapp>eared  as  mysteriously  as 
they  had  appeared. 

“I  thank  you.” 

Her  manner,  however,  was  cold.  It  was 
still  more  coldly  disapproving  when,  a  glass 
and  a  sandwi^  in  his  hands,  he  found 
himself  with  her,  a  little  £^>art  from  the 
others. 

“Don’t  be  angry!”  he  begged.  “Some 
of  the  women  wlm  play  here  cannot  afford 
to  lose.” 

“Then  they  shouldn’t  play!  One  can’t 
play  a  game  only  with  the  expectation  of 
winning.  A  game  without  ha^d  is  unin¬ 
teresting.  It  ceases  to  be  a  game  then!” 
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Mrs.  Steele’s  deflant  maimer  startled 
him,  it  had  been  so  long  since  any  woman 
had  deflnitely  opposed  his  wishes  or  his  opin¬ 
ions.  She  was  not  playing  up  to  him  at 
any  rate.  His  respect  for  her  increased. 
But  why  should  she  bother  to  play  up  to 
him?  To  a  widow,  independently  situated, 
probably  wealthy,  what  had  he  to  offer? 

He  found  the  question  discouraging.  He 
even  wished  at  that  moment  that  Mrs. 
Steele  were  poor,  that  his  wealth  might 
prove  an  attraction;  and  was  immediately 
ashamed  of  his  unworthy  wish.  Wasn’t  it, 
as  she  had  smd,  the  hazard  cA  anything 
which  made  it  iifteresting? 

Salisbury  Jones  and  Hflaire  were  dancing 
to  a  new  record.  Park  and  Marge  Lansing 
were  quite  frankly  embracing  in  the  music 
room.  Park  was  a  distinguished  lawyer,  of 
good  family,  and  had  considerable  wealth 
aside  from  his  practice.  He  had  spoken 
truly  in  promising  Marge  an  escort  wealth¬ 
ier  than  himself.  Immediately  he  recognized 
that  Park  would  naturally  be  escorting  Mrs. 
Steele  home,  and  Marge  would  have  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  Salisbury  Jones.  Marge  would 
be  disappointed. 

SMILING,  he  planned  a  rearrangement 
of  the  pwirty  which  would  please  every¬ 
body  but  Hilaire.  Nothing  simpler  than  to 
offer  to  take  Mrs.  Steele  home  himself,  as 
they  lived  in  the  same  building.  Park  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  his  car  with  him,  and  could 
take  Marge  home.  And  he  would  send 
Hilaire,  with  Salisbury  Jones,  in  his  own 
car.  Smiling  again,  he  visioned  Hilaire’s 
silent  inner  fury  and  her  outward  affable 
acceptance  of  the  change.  It  would  be 
amusing  to  outwit  her  and  to  gratify  his 
own  wish  at  the  same  time.  .  .  . 

The  blare  of  the  noisy  dance  music  offend¬ 
ed  him.  He  wanted  quiet,  Mrs.  Steele’s 
kind  of  quiet.  Inhospitably  he  wished  that 
his  guests  would  leave. 

“Seems  futile — the  kind  of  things  we 
spend  our  lives  doing,”  he  remarked  moodily 
to  Mrs.  Steele,  gesturing  toward  the  two 
other  couples. 

“Perhaps  it  wouldn’t  seem  so  futile  if 
you  were  giving  it  up.” 

Had  he  imagined  a  note  of  desperation 
in  her  voice?  Uneasily  he  recalled  Park’s 
information  about  her  going  away  soon. 
Was  there  a  possible  connection  between 
that  fact  and  the  faint  touch  of  desperation 
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in  her  tone?  He  gave  it  up.  Widows  of 
men  able  to  live  in  this  apartment  building 
were  invariably  well  provided  for.  Any¬ 
how,  she’d  stayed  on  after  her  husband’s 
death.  W’hat  more  conclusive  fact  would 
any  one  want? 

“You’re  leaving  here  soon?”  he  inquired 
bluntly. 

“Next  week.” 

“Not  going  far,  I  hope!  I  should  hate 
to  terminate  an  altogether  pleasant  ac¬ 
quaintance.” 

Her  eyes  met  his  with  a  gleam  of  irony. 

“We’ve  been  practically  next  door  for 
two  years.”  Her  fan  pointed  to  the  ceiling* 
“Only  afloor  separated  us.  Hive  justabove!” 

Just  above — her  very  home  laid  out  on 
the  identical  plan  of  his  own!  Perhaps  the 
room  which  was  his  largest  guest  room  was 
hers  above.  She  might,  just  above  his 
head,  have  been  sitting  at  her  dressing- 
table  during  all  his  imaginings  of  the  early 
evening.  So  thinly  may  a  man  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  romance  of  his  desire .... 

Marge  Lansing  came  from  the  music 
room.  Her  eyes  were  brilliant,  her  cheeks 
flushed.  Park  followed. 

Marge  appealed  to  him  silently. 

“I’m  going  now,  Ethan.” 

“Park,”  said  Ethan  Howard,  “you’ve 
your  car?  Please  take  Miss  Lansing  home, 
and  I’ll  take  care  of  Mrs.  Steele — she  lives 
just  above,  you  know.  Hilaire,  I’ll  send 
you  and  Salisbury  home  in  my  car.” 

“Right!”  muttered  Hilaire  sulkily. 

She  was  furious.  Undoubtedly  it  would 
cost  him  something  handsome  in  the  way  of 
a  gift  to  restore  himself  to  her  good  graces. 
Did  he  care? 

Indifferently  he  decided  that  he  didn’t. 
But  he  had  disappointed  Hilaire,  had  em¬ 
barrassed  her  in  front  of  Marge  Lansing,  so 
he  owed  her  something.  Smiling,  he  thought 
of  a  fur  cloak  he  had  seen  that  day  on  the 
Avenue.  He  would  send  Hilaire  the  cloak. 
Its  price  meant  nothing  to  him,  and  Hilaire 
would  be  delighted — that  is,  if  she  would 
accept  it.  But  she  would,  he  decided  in¬ 
stantly.  Yes,  Hilaire  would  accept  the 
cloak,  and  likely  the  moon  as  well,  if  he 
offered  it  to  her  in  a  satin  box. 

"LJIS  guests  disappeared  for  their  wraps, 

^  reappearing  shortly.  Hilaire  had  on 
the  white  cloak  again.  He  wondered  who 
had  given  her  that.  Perhaps  her  last  hus¬ 


band.  It  might,  he  agreed  whimsically, 
have  been  honestly  acquired. 

Marge  I.ansing  had  on  her  gold  tissue 
wrap,  and  her  eyes  were  bright  above  its 
dark  fur  collar.  Mrs.  Steele  was  wrappx'd 
in  a  quaint  effect  of  black  and  white  Chinese 
embroidery.  It  should,  he  told  himself, 
have  a  touch  of  scarlet  somewhere  to  re¬ 
deem  its  somberness,  although  its  oriental 
atmosphere  suited  her. 

Black  and  white — that  was  mourning,  he 
remembered  abruptly. 

And  mourning  meant  that  a  woman 
grieved. 

Ethan  Howard  smiled.  Mrs.  Steele  did 
not  mourn.  There  was  nothing  of  grief 
about  her  whatsoever.  She — waited.  A 
queer,  brooding  quality  of  anticipation 
clung  to  her.  Waited — yes,  that  was  the 
word.  Unfulfilled  destiny  was  her  key¬ 
note. 

He  sent  the  others  down  in  one  elevator, 
and  stepped  into  another  with  Mrs.  Steele, 
ascending  to  the  next  floor.  She  stocxl 
close  to  him,  her  exotic  perfume  rising  sharp¬ 
ly  in  his  nostrils. 

There  it  was  again,  the  challenging  con¬ 
trast  between  her  perfume  and  her  somber 
clothes. 

Outside  her  apartment,  he  took  the  key 
she  extended  to  him,  opening  the  door. 

“I’ve  let  my  personal  maid  go,  as  I  am 
leaving  next  week,”  she  explained;  “and  the 
other  servants  have  gone  to  bed.” 

“Then  I’d  better  come  in  a  moment  to 
make  sure  you  are  all  right.” 

She  preceded  him  up  the  main  hall  to  a 
room  where  a  single  dull  gold  lamp  burned. 
He  passed  on  the  way  the  room  which  cor- 
resp>onded  to  the  larger  guest  room  of  his 
own  apartment.  His  guest  had  been  cor¬ 
rect.  It  was  Mrs.  Steele’s  bedroom.  The 
bed  was  turned  back,  the  rose-shaded  bed 
lamp  was  lit,  a  film  of  rosy  negligee  lay 
waiting  in  readiness.  Also,  stronger  proof, 
a  gust  of  the  exotic  p>erfume  greeted  him 
through  that  open  door. 

Mrs.  Steele  laid  aside  her  wrap  with  a 
touch  of  weariness. 

“May  I  offer  you  something?” 

“Nothing,  thanks.  It’s  late.” 

“It’s  late,”  admitted  Mrs.  Steele,  again 
with  the  slight,  disarming  weariness  which 
made  her  more  accessible. 

She  held  out  one  hand  rather  limply. 

“Good  night,”  she  smiled. 
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“I'll  let  mj'self  out,”  he  offered,  and  was 
surprised  at  the  reluctance  with  which  he 
left  her. 

Afterward  it  came  to  him  that  his  interest 
had  entirely  centered  upon  Mrs.  Steele  and 
he  had  not  once  glanced  at  the  furnishings 
of  the  room  in  which  he  left  her,  although 
ordinarily  he  was  keenly  aware  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings. 

.\nd  he  had  neglected  to  express  a  wish  to 
see  her  again,  although  his  determination 
to  do  so  was  invincibly  formed. 

Taka  he  sent  to  bed  at  once,  preferring  to 
be  alone.  For  the  moment,  he  was  far  too 
intensely  stimulated  to  feel  sleepy.  A 
mounting  exhilaration  claimed  him. 

Instead  of  going  to  bed,  he  slipped  on  a 
dressing-gown  and  went  into  the  guest 
room,  still  faintly  fragrant  wdth  the  per¬ 
fume  of  his  guests.  Even  as  he  switched 
on  the  shaded  side  lights,  he  distinguished 
Mrs.  Steele’s  exotic  perfume  above  the 
rest. 

Sinking  into  a  green  satin  chair  embroi¬ 
dered  in  rose  and  blue  and  gold,  he  thought 
back  over  the  events  of  the  evening. 

Once  he  thought  he  heard  a  faint  footfall 
above. 

■Again  he  imagined  Mrs.  Steele  at  the 
apple-green  dressing-table;  saw  her  lean 
back  into  his  arms. 

Only  then  did  he  realize  that  he  was  in 
lo\e  with  her.  As  suddenly  as  that!  Like 
any  schoolboy! 

immediately  he  told  himself  that  it  was 
not  sudden.  He  had  been  waiting  a  long, 
long  time  for  Mrs.  Steele  to  appear  and 
claim  her  place  in  his  life. 

The  apparent  suddenness  had  to  do  with 
her  long  awaited  appearance,  and  not  with 
his  instant  falling  in  love. 

THAN  HOWARD  awoke  the  next 
morning  with  a  vivid  sense  of  ex¬ 
pectancy. 

Apparently  the  mere  fact  of  Mrs.  Steele’s 
e.xistence,  separated  from  him  by  a  single 
flooring,  had  power  to  confer  a  radiance  up¬ 
on  his  day. 

Taka  w’as  drawing  his  bath  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  room.  His  business  suit  and  its  acces¬ 
sories  were  already  laid  out.  His  dress 
clothes  of  the  pre\ious  evening  had  disaj>- 
peared.  Sunlight  was  pwuring  in  through 
the  windows,  where  the  shades  were  already 
raised. 
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He  swung  his  feet  over  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  aware  of  a  sensation  of  combined  fa¬ 
tigue  and  exhilaration. 

The  lateness  of  his  retiring  hour  ac¬ 
counted  for  one,  his  awareness  of  Mrs.  Steele 
accounted  for  the  other. 

Was  she  awake — p)erhap)s  having  her 
breakfast  in  be^  Women  did  that,  he 
knew  vaguely.  [The  picture  of  Mrs.  Steele 
reclining  against  dainty  pillows,  a  delicate 
silk  spread  across  her  knees,  a  coffee  cup  in 
her  slender  hand,  enchanted  him. 

Pleasant  to  go  in  and  greet  her,  to  see  her 
extraordinary  eyes  lift  to  his  in  welcome,  to 
sit  for  a  few  moments  in  idle  conversation 
before  departing  for  the  diice. 

He  lingered  on  the  picture  with  a  growing 
wistfulness.  His  life  was  empty,  empty! 
As  empty  as —  He  stood,  frowning  with 
the  effort  to  identify  a  symbol  of  loneliness 
approximating  his. 

“Your  bath?”  suggested  Taka,  breaking 
in  on  his  thoughts. 

Taka  was  smiling,  as  always.  This  smil¬ 
ing  cheerfulness  was  a  thing  he  particularly 
liked  about  the  capable  yellow  man.  To¬ 
gether  with  his  deft  ways  it  made  him  in¬ 
valuable.  The  smile  alone  was  worth  his 
monthly  salary',  it  was  so  heartening  to 
contemplate. 

Ethan  Howard  decided  that  Taka  was 
entitled  to  another  raise,  and  busied  him¬ 
self  briefly  with  sp)eculation  on  whether 
Taka’s  cheerfulness  was  assumed  or  nat¬ 
ural.  However,  it  didn’t  really  matter; 
the  effect,  to  the  casual  beholder,  was  the 
same. 

Shrugging  into  his  dressing-gown,  he 
went  into  the  adjoining  bathroom,  which 
had  been  sp)ecially  installed  for  him.  Of 
extra  size,  it  rivaled  the  baths  of  ancient 
Rome  in  splendor,  with  its  blaze  of  black 
and  white  onyx,  glass  and  enamel. 

Taka  shaved  him  and  withdrew.  He 
bathed,  finishing  with  a  cold  shower,  needle- 
sharp.  Gasping  with  shock,  he  felt  renewetl 
vitahty  vanquish  his  sense  of  fatigue. 

Later,  dressed  in  conventional  blue  with  a 
narrow  white  line,  pink-skinned  and  glow¬ 
ing,  he  breakfasted  from  a  tray  in  the 
library,  where  he  found  the  morning  p)ap)ers 
awaiting  him. 

The  dining-room  subtly  depressed  him 
when  he  was  alone.  He  had  invariably  a 
sense  of  being  swallowed  up  in  its  size. 
Settling  into  his  chair  and  unfolding  his 
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newspaper,  he  reflected  that  the  dining¬ 
room  had  been  planned  for  dinner  parties, 
or  for  large  families. 

Large  families!  "He  halted  on  the  phrase, 
a  vista  opening  before  him  to  which  he  had 
never  given  thought  before.  Children  held 
no  appeal  for  Ethan  Howard.  He  felt  odd¬ 
ly  at  a  loss  with  them,  so  far  removed  from 
their  interests  that  there  was,  for  him  at 
least,  no  bridge  to  cross  the  gap. 

Would  he  have  felt  that  way  about  his 
own  children? 

He  allowed  his  coffee  to  cool  while  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  question. 

HIS  own  children:  did  the  secret  lack  of 
his  life  lie  in  just  those  few  words? 
This  success  he  was  painstakingly  building 
up:  wasn’t  it  rather  futile  if  he  was  not  also 
building  up  flesh  and  bone  of  his  own  to 
carr>'  it  forward? 

His  own  children! 

He  had  not  wanted  them,  had  not  not 
wanted  them.  He  had  simply  not  been 
driven  by  the  urge  for  paternity  which  is  in 
some  men  a  clean  white  flame.  And  yet,  he 
had  qualities  of  leadership,  of  indomitable 
endurance,  which  should  be  transmitted. 
Or  could  a.  man  be  sure  of  transmitting  his 
best? 

Involuntarily  he  thought  of  the  weak, 
dissipated  sons  of  strong  men  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

One  could,  he  decided  regretfully,  be  sure 
of  nothing  in  this  world,  .\lthough  there 
must  be  definite  rules  which,  e.xactly  ful¬ 
filled,  would  produce  definite  results. 

A  son  of  his  own,  for  instance:  he  visioned 
that  son,  full-grown,  possessed  of  the  same 
ruthless  power,  the  same  shock  of  unruly 
blond  hair,  the  same  jutting  jaw.  To  de¬ 
velop  in  that  son  the  qualities  he  respiected 
in  himself,  the  same  conditions  must  be 
brought  to  bear.  That  w'as  it!  Not  a  life 
of  ease — struggle  was  needed  to  produce 
men.  Ease  bred  weakness;  struggle  bred 
strength.  Simple,  when  you  understood. 
Life,  polishing  and  grinding  away  at  indi¬ 
viduality,  its  grinding  eventually  disclosing 
the  hidden  jewel,  that  did  the  trick. 

His  thoughts  switched  to  Mrs.  Steele. 
She’d  known  struggle  in  her  early  days, 
must  have,  if  she’d  worked  for  her  daily 
bread.  Regrettable,  that!  Struggle  wasn’t 
for  women.  It  hardened  them.  Or  was  it 
for  women,  after  all? 


He  frowned  over  the  question,  discover¬ 
ing  simultaneously  that  his  coffee  was  cold. 

Taka  came  immediately  in  response  to  his 
brief  tinkle  of  the  bell  and  bore  it  away, 
bringing  instead  a  thermos  jug  of  hot  coffee 
and  a  fresh  cup  and  saucer. 

Probably  Taka  was  surprised  at  his  neg¬ 
lect  of  his  breakfast.  Usually  he  plung^ 
into  his  morning  meal  with  eager  appetite. 
Food,  in  common  with  the  other  good  things 
of  life,  appealed  to  Ethan  Howard  enor¬ 
mously. 

He  had  often  reflected  that  to  achieve  his 
capacity  for  enjoyment  it  was  inevitably 
necessary  to  have  had  his  preliminary  back¬ 
ground  of  deprivation.  Appreciation  nec¬ 
essarily  dejjended  on  contrast. 

Contrast:  again  he  thought  of  Mrs. 
Steele. 

Mrs.  Steele  understood  the  law  of  con¬ 
trast  so  perfectly,  expressed  it  so  subtly  in 
her  quietness  of  dress,  her  startling  black 
and  white  color,  her  aloofness,  and  her 
exotic  perfume.  Yes,  Mrs.  Steele  under¬ 
stood  contrast.  The  blankness  of  her  ex¬ 
pression,  for  instance,  her  eyes  discreetly 
lowered,  and  then,  suddenly,  the  shock  of 
her  direct  gaze.  A  good  showman,  Mrs. 
Steele!  Instinct,  or  acquired  art? 

As  in  the  case  of  Taka’s  cheerfulness,  he 
decided  that  it  didn’t  matter. 

Gulping  down  his  coffee,  he  bundled  up 
his  papers,  inquiring  about  his  car. 

The  car.  Taka  told  him,  was  duly  waiting 
below. 

The  day  outside  was  unusibally  warm 
and  sunny  for  November.  This  much  he 
could  perceive  in  the  sunlight  falling 
through  the  windows.  A  day  in  Indian 
summer:  his  mind  hung  upon  the  phrase. 
Perhaps  it  was  what  had  happened  to  him; 
he  had  inadvertently  happened  upon  the 
Indian  summer  of  his  life.  Again  he  vi¬ 
sioned  a  son  of  his,  full-grown,  and  with  a 
sharp  regret  he  realized  that  he  would  just 
about  live  to  see  that  son  grown.  So  many 
years  wasted. 

And  yet,  he  told  himself  stubbornly, 
taking  his  hat  and  overcoat  from  Taka,  he 
had  been  only  waiting.  Had  Mrs.  Steele 
appeared  on  the  scene  sooner  .  .  .  Why 
must  life  be  so  filled  with  frustration?  Or 
did  Destiny  realize  his  needs  more  exactly 
than  he  did  himself? 

Business  had  entirely  engrossed  him  up 
to  now.  Perhaps  only  now  was  he  really 
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ready  for  Mrs.  Steele  and  her  probable 
effect  upon  his  life. 

Impatiently  he  reminded  himself  that  he 
was  planning  like  any  fool  in  love.  Mrs. 
Steele  might  refuse  him!  With  the  con¬ 
clusion  he  realized  that  he  had  definitely 
decided  to  marry  her  if  it  proved  p)ossible. 
Mrs.  Steele  might  refuse  him,  but  his  own 
decision  was  made.  Her  effect  up)on  his 
life  was  permanent. 

Going  downstairs  in  the  elevator,  he 
was  not  at  all  surprised  to  see  Mrs. 
Steele.  The  fact  of  her  presence  fitted  in 
harmoniously  with  the  change  in  his  life. 
Two  years  beneath  the  same  roof,  and  to 
the  b^t  of  his  knowledge,  he  had  never  en¬ 
countered  her.  Yet  here  she  was,  going 
down  in.  the  same  elevator,  and  the  circum¬ 
stance  seemed  entirely  natural,  predestined 
even.  He  had  meant  to  see  her  today,  and 
here  she  was. 

Instantly  he  realized  the  source  of  his 
pleasure  in  the  bright  sunny  day.  He  had, 
without  being  exactly  aware  of  it,  made  up 
his  mind  to  see  her  at  the  first  px>ssible  mo¬ 
ment.  She  was  leaving  shortly;  he  must 
use  the  intervening  time  to  best  advantage. 
The  bright  sunny  day  had  conspired  in  his 
behalf. 

Mrs.  Steele  walked  out  of  the  entrance 
into  the  sunshine  by  his  side.  She  was,  she 
informed  him  smilingly,  going  for  a  walk. 
She  walked  every  morning,  and  today  it  was 
entirely  too  lovely  to  remain  within. 

Ethan  Howard  agreed  with  her;  conceived 
a  distaste  for  his  new  car,  awaiting  him  at 
the  curb.  The  gleam  of  fawn-colored  enamel 
rei)elled  him,  and  he  experienced  an  equal 
impatience  with  the  necessity  of  putting  in 
an  app)earance  at  the  office.  He  wanted 
instead  to  stroll  in  the  sunlight  with  Mrs. 
Steele. 

She  wore,  this  morning,  a  short  coat  of 
crinkly  black  fur  with  a  collar  on  which 
her  pwinted  white  chin  repwsed  demurely,  a 
short  dark  skirt,  dull  black  pumpis  on 
slim  feet,  and  a  small  round  l^t  with  a 
daring  feather. 

There  was  no  touch  of  color  about  her  ex¬ 
cept  her  vivid  mouth,  and  yet  she  pleased 
him  utterly.  He  could  not  at  once  deter¬ 
mine  the  source  of  the  distinction^  which 
was  so  indubitably  a  p)art  of  her  appiearance. 

“If  you  don’t  mind.  I’ll  walk  down  the 
Drive  with  you,”  he  suggested. 
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Mrs.  Steele  smiled.  “I  was  hoping  you’d 
say  just  that,”  she  assured  cordially. 

“One  moment,  please.” 

Briefly  he  stepp)^  over  to  the  car  and  in¬ 
structed  the  waiting  chauffeur  to  proceed 
down  the  Drive  and  park  some  twenty 
blocks  below. 

“That  is  your  car?”  asked  Mrs.  Steele, 
when  he  rejoined  her. 

“Yes,”  he  confirmed,  as  they  started  down 
the  Drive  together. 

A  tiny  sigh  escapied  Mrs.  Steele. 

Envy?  An  involuntary  wish  to  p>ossess? 
Was  it  p>ossible  that  Mrs.  Steele  was  p)oor? 

At  the  thought,  he  expjerienced  a  passion¬ 
ate  wish  to  tell  her  immediately  that  every¬ 
thing  he  had  was  at  her  dispx>sal.  He  re¬ 
pressed  the  wish  with  difficulty.  It  was 
not  the  time,  and  certainly  not  the  place 
for  an  avowal! 

They  walked  on  down  the  street  sedately. 
Occasionally  Mrs.  Steele  made  some  apt 
comment  on  passing  p)eople,  or  something 
which  momentarily  intrigued  her  interest. 

\  charming  companion!  She  possessed 
a  quick,  alert  mind,  intensely  responsive 
to  outward  suggestion,  and  had  something 
of  his  own  appreciation  of  the  color  and 
warmth  of  the  passing  tide  of  life. 

•Amusedly  he  watched  the  quickness  of 
other  men’s  reactions  to  her  charm;  their 
involuntary  following  glances.  Her  power 
to  attract  pleased  him  immensely. 

It  was  quite  warm.  Some  of  the  benches 
in  the  strip  <A  park  paralleling  the  walk 
were  occupied  by  poople  determined  to  en¬ 
joy  to  the  uttermost  what  might  well  be  the 
last  breath  of  outdoor  weather.  Soon  would 
come  inevitable  snow  and  sleet. 

Across  the  river,  the  Palisades  were  bare 
and  brown,  the  red  and  gold  <rf  October 
quite  gone.  The  water  of  the  river  itself 
was  a  leaden  gray,  despite  the  blue  sky  over¬ 
head.  Before  long  the  crossing  and  re¬ 
crossing  ferryboats  would  be  nosing  their 
way  through  chunks  of  ice. 

After  an  incredibly  brief  interval,  they 
reached  his  car  again. 

“Now  I  must  go  back!”  laughed  Mrs. 
Steele,  turning  away. 

Thirty?  ImpxKsiWe!  With  her  warm 
white  skin,  faintly  colored  by  exercise,  and 
her  eager  jojrousness,  she  might  have  been 
twenty. 

Ethan  Howard  detained  her  with  an  ur¬ 
gent  hand. 
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“Please — an  odd  request,  Mrs.  Steele! 
If  you’ll  drive  down  as  far  as  my  office  with 
me,  I’ll  send  you  back  in  the  car.” 

He  could,  of  course,  have  sent  her  back 
and  hailed  a  taxi,  but  he  was  incredibly  re¬ 
luctant  to  sacrifice  a  moment  of  her  compan¬ 
ionship.  His  need  of  Mrs.  Steele  was  rising 
momentarily. 

RS.  STEELE  smiled,  yielded.  He  as¬ 
sisted  her  into  the  car,  followed,  and 
sat  by  her  side. 

She  leaned  back,  slender,  aloof,  her  eyes 
studying  the  passing  flow  of  traffic. 

“This,”  she  said  suddenly,  patting  the 
fawn-colored  upholstery  with  a  caressing 
hand,  “is  luxury.” 

Ethan  Howard  smiled  at  her  emphasis. 

“Your  own  car  is  perhaps  finer.” 

Mrs.  Steele  withdrew.  Not  that  she 
moved  on  the  cushion  beside  him,  but  all 
that  was  actually  Mrs.  Steele  drew  a  long 
way  off. 

“I’ve  sold  my  cars,”  she  explained.  “As 
I  have  already  told  you,  I  am  going  away 
soon.” 

“Far?”  He  leaned  toward  her. 

“Very  far!”  said  Mrs.  Steele,  after  a  brief, 
all  but  imperc^tible  hesitation. 

A  sharp  pain  of  impending  loss  tore  at 
Etban  Howard. 

He  must  not  allow  it,  must  not  let  her  get 
away,  ^\^ly,  sitting  here  by  his  side,  she 
might  almost  be  his  wife,  driving  him  to  his 
office  before  going  on  to  her  shopping.  She 
was  so  close,  and  soon,  according  to  her  own 
expressed  intention,  she  would  be  far  away. 

He  wanted  his  wife! 

The  silence  between  them  became  electric 
with  his  desire.  The  car  slid  to  a  halt. 
The  chauffeur  was  bowing  at  the  door.  The 
entrance  to  his  office  yawned  a  few  feet  away. 

And  still  he  hesitated,  his  hesitation  de¬ 
laying  a  car  just  behind,  waiting  to  draw  up 
in  turn.  A  horn  honked  imp>eratively,  but 
he  disregarded  it.  He  was  imploring,  he  who 
had  always  demanded. 

“I  must  see  you  again  today!”  • 

Mrs.  Steele  smiled  at  him.  He  had  a 
direct  glance  from  her  eyes. 

“Suppose  I  give  you  tea  at  five  o’clock.” 

It  became  immediately  the  acme  of  his 
desire,  the  objective  upon  which  all  his  day 
would  be  concentrated. 

Tea  with  Mrs.  Steele:  the  two  of  them 
alone  for  an  intimate  hour! 


He  thanked  her  quietly,  got  out,  and 
turned  to  bend  low  over  her  hand. 

“The  car  is  at  your  service.  And  you 
may  expect  me  at  five.” 

As  he  passed  into  the  entrance,  ascending 
to  his  office,  it  was  the  one  definite  fact  of 
his  day  which  held  any  meaning:  he  would 
see  Mrs.  Steele  at  five  o’clock. 

Williams,  his  confidential  secretary,  met 
him  with  a  face  pale  and  drawn  with 
calamity. 

Ethan  Howard  experienced  a  sensation 
of  annoyance  that  Williams  should  be  per¬ 
turbed  on  a  day  which  should  rightfully 
hold  nothing  but  joyous  experience.  Wil¬ 
liams  was  breaking  his  hard  and  fast  rule  of 
having  none  but  cheerful  people  around 
him. 

“My  God,  sir!  Where  have  you  been?” 
blurted  Williams.  “I  tried  the  house;  you 
were  gone.  Then  I  tried  every  place  I 
could  think  of.” 

“Well,”  inquired  Ethan  Howard,  with  a 
ring  of  imp>atience  in  his  tone,  “now  that 
I’m  here,  what  is  it?” 

Williams  swallowed  hard. 

“It’s  N.  &  W.,  sir — there’s  a  run  on  it 
The  stock  is  dropping  fast,  with  plenty  be¬ 
ing  offered.” 

This  was  serious,  Ethan  Howard  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  himself.  Not  only  serious, 
but  inconvenient  in  view  of  his  intense 
interest  in  Mrs.  Steele.  He  had  wanted  to 
submerge  himself  in  that,  to  concentrate  all 
his  will  upon  the  winning  of  Mrs.  Steele,  and 
it  would  now  be  impossible.  Williams’s  in¬ 
formation  meant  that  he  had  a  fight  on  his 
hands,  and  the  two  interests  would  war 
against  each  other. 

His  jaw  thrust  out  more  j)erceptibly.  He 
had  an  instant,  intolerable  anger  against 
the  unidentified  enemies  who  were  spoiling 
his  day.  Then,  with  a  tiny  shock,  he  re¬ 
alized  that  the  hidden  group  seeking  to  ruin 
him  were  not  even  enemies.  Their  action 
was  not  personal,  was  merely  directed 
against  him  for  the  sake  of  impersonal  gain. 
His  ruin  meant  their  gain. 

It  was,  he  admitted  honestly,  by  exactly 
such  tactics  he  had  won  his  own  wealth  and 
position.  A  ruthless  op)erator  himself,  he 
could  not  criticize  his  unguessed  adversa¬ 
ries.  It  was  the  game! 

Ordinarily  he  loved  it,  loved  the  sense  of 
fierce  combat,  of  fighting  in  the  dark,  of 
pitting  his  own  wits  against  those  of  unseen 
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others.  Struggle  exhilarated  him,  and  he 
had  welcomed  it  as  an  integral  p>art  of 
his  life.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  struggle  fretted  him,  conflicting 
sharply  with  his  preoccupation  with  Mrs. 
Steele. 

The  news  was  particularly  disconcerting 
just  at  this  time  when  he  was  tied  up  in 
N.  &  W.  beyond  the  point  of  caution.  His 
holdings  there  were  unwise,  and  unwisdom 
was  a  trap  which  had  never  closed  upon  him 
before.  He  had  been  too  keen-witted,  too 
aware  of  the  pitfalls  of  the  Street.  He  had 
not,  as  he  put  it  to  himself,  been  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  all  his'  eggs  in  one  basket. 
Therein  lay  safety.  But  this  once,  caught 
by  an  exceptional  opportunity  of  profit,  he 
had  put  aside  his  inflexible  rule,  with  the 
result  that  somebody  had  known. 

STANDING  there  w’atching  Williams’s 
convulsed  face,  he  wondered  if  Williams 
had  betrayed  him.  Probably  not.  It  took 
courage  to  betray  a  master,  and  Williams 
had  the  soul  of  a  rabbit.  Rabbit  souls,  out 
of  sheer  cowardice,  were  apt  to  be  inclined 
in  the  direction  of  loyalty.  It  took  a  strong¬ 
er  soul  than  Williams’s  to  be  capable  of 
treachery. 

There  had  been  a  leak  somewhere,  but  he 
dismissed  the  details  of  it  from  his  specu¬ 
lations.  The  fact  was  all  that  really  mat¬ 
tered.  His  carefully  covered  buying  opera¬ 
tions  had  been  discovered,  and  in  the  one 
moment  of  his  weakness,  his  enemies  had 
thrust  at  him. 

Enemies:  his  punctilious  mind  again  re¬ 
fused  the  word — his  competitors! 

“You  have  instructed  my  various  brokers 
to  buy?” 

“Of  course,  sir.  It  was  the  one  thing 
to  do.” 

Williams  was  right  there.  It  was  the  one 
thing  to  do.  All  those  unknown  others  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  attempt  to  force  N.  &  W.  down; 
himself  alone,  with  his  personal  resources, 
striving  to  hold  it  up  to  a  level  representing 
safety  for  himself!  How  many  were  banded 
against  him?  And  w'hat  was  the  extent  of 
their  resources? 

Crossing  the  floor  of  the  outer  office,  he 
caught  up  the  ribbon  tape  of  a  market 
ticker,  examining  it  carefully  as  the  tape 
flowed  slowly  through  his  fingers.  He 
glanced  then  at  his  watch. 

Eleven  o’clock.  With  every  succeeding 
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moment  he  would  know  more  regarding  the 
resources  massed  against  hini.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  wait. 

“Have  you  telephoned  my  banks  for 
statements?” 

His  question  rang  out  sharply  as  he  re¬ 
leased  the  tap)e.  His  expression  was  for¬ 
bidding. 

“I  have  already  done  so,  sir.” 

“List  all  niy  resources  and  bring  me  the 
figures,”  he  instructed,  passing  on  through 
to  his  private  oflSce. 

The  grim  expression  of  his  face  tightened 
until  it  seemed  worn  into  the  underly¬ 
ing  structure  of  bone.  He  seemed  at  once 
older,  fiercer,  and  far  more  predatory.  He 
had  now,  aside  from  any  p>ersonal  con¬ 
sideration,  his  mounting  desire  for  Mrs. 
Steele  to  consider.  Passion  may  be  a  ruth¬ 
less  force.  It  was,  in  Ethan  Howard  at 
this  mornent,  an  overmastering  determi¬ 
nation  to  conquer  his  adversaries.  They 
threatened  all  that  counted  most  in  his  life 
at  this  moment. 

Time  wore  slowly  by.  At  intervals  he 
consulted  the  tap)e  in  his  private  ofl^ce. 
Occasionally  he  heard  the  hum  of  voices 
outside  his  door.  Williams  was  p)ermitting 
nobody  to  reach  him  today. 

Williams  came  in  once  with  a  sheaf  of 
statements,  carefully  compiled.  Williams 
was  nervous;  probably  the  entire  office 
force  was  nervous;  wryly  Ethan  Howard 
admitted  that  he  was  nervous  himself. 

What  a  fool,  what  a  colossal  fool  he  had 
been  to  go  in  so  heavily  on  N.  &  W.l  He’d 
had  money  enough  for  anything.  Why 
had  he  taken  the  risk? 

Immediately  he  recognized  that  it  was 
probably  because  of  the  identical  factor  of 
risk  that  he  had  become  involved.  A  life 
without  risk  became  eventually  impx)ssible 
to  a  man  of  his  temperament,  ^curity 
had  not  for  him  the  app)eal  it  held  for  the 
more  timid. 

N.  &  W’.  advanced,  broke  for  a  short 
p)eriod,  advanced  again,  supported  by  his 
dollars,  slowly  fed  into  it.  Somewhere 
frenzied  brokers  were  selling  N.  &  W.,  and 
equally  frenzied  brokers  were  buying,  and 
all  the  while  the  real  seat  of  the  struggle  was 
in  this  quiet  room,  and  in  another  less  quiet 
room  where  a  group  of  men  watched  the 
ticker. 

At  eleven-thirty,  he  called  Park  on  the 
telephone,  after  sitting  for  minutes  staring 
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at  a  broad  shaft  of  sunlight  streaming 
throu^  the  window  beside  him. 

PARK’S  v<Mce  came  back  almost  in¬ 
stantly,  querulous  with  the .  interrup¬ 
tion. 

“WeU?” 

“It’s  Howard.  There’s  something  I  want 
to  know,”  he  said  into  the  receiver.  “What 
is  Mrs.  Steele’s  other  name?” 

He  caught  the  pause  of  incredulous 
amazement  which  silenced  Park,  and  then 
Park’s  laugh. 

“Good  Lord,  Howard!  Did  you  call  me 
at  this  hour  on  a  busy  day  just  to  ask  me 
that?  You  must  be  hard  hit!” 

“I  am,”  returned  Howard.  “And  it’s  by 
way  of  being  a  rather  busy  day  for  me 
also.” 

Something  in  his  tone  brought  forth  the 
information  instantly. 

“Her  name,”  said  Park,  “is  Margaret. 
And  now,  if  you  can  curb  your  desire  for 
further  information  regarding  Mrs.  Steele, 
I’ll  return  to  the  exceedingly  important 
case  which  is  at  present  in  need  of  my 
attention.” 

Howard  replaced  his  receiver  without 
further  words. 

Margaret!  He  could  have  smiled  at  the 
absiudity  of  the  name  fen*  such  am  exotic 
personality.  And  yet,  wasn’t  it  subtly 
ri^t?  Again  the  power  of  contrast! 
Margaret! 

He  said  it  to  himself,  and  there  was 
musk  in  the  very  saying. 

Aware  of  his  foolishness,  he  tried  the 
whole  name. 

Margaret  Steele! 

And  then,  after  a  long  interval,  he  tried  it 
with  his  own  name. 

Mergaret  Howard. 

The  mere  sound  of  the  two  words  brought 
a  tightness  to  his  throat.  He  felt  the  lone¬ 
liness  surrounding  him  at  the  same  time 
expanding  and  di^lving.  What  power  lay 
in  a  name,  when  it  was  the  name  of  a  man’s 
beloved! 

He  did  not  go  out  for  luncheon;  felt,  in¬ 
deed,  no  urge  of  appetite. 

At  one-thirty,  Hilaire  telephoned,  con¬ 
nected  to  his  private  wire  by  a  disconcerted 
Williams.  Likely  Williams  himself  had  not 
gone  to  lunch,  with  his  daily  bread  and  but¬ 
ter  hangup  in  the  balance. 

“I  said  Hilaire’s  charming,  un¬ 


doubtedly  aggrieved  voice,  “that  you  would 
at  least  call  up  and  apologize.  You’ve 
treated  me  very  shabbily,  you  know.” 

Her  grievance  was  so  remote,  so  in¬ 
finitesimal  beside  the  calamity  threatening 
him  that  he  had  to  strain  hu  memory  to 
recall  his  offense.  Oh,  yes!  He’d  sent 
Hilaire  home  with  the  impecunious  Salis¬ 
bury  Jones  instead  of  giving  her  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  trying  her  bland^ments  upon 
his  more  wealthy  self.  And  having  treated 
her  shabbily,  he  must  pay  in  full  by  treat¬ 
ing  her  handsomely.  Clever  Hilaire,  to  sug¬ 
gest  so  subtly  the  remedy  for  his  faiilt  along 
with  the  offense! 

He  smiled,  momentarily  distracted  from 
his  problem,  and  experienced  a  sense  of 
gratitude  to  Hilaire  for  the  brief  relaxation. 
He  would  give  Hilaire  the  fur  cloak.  If  he 
broke  beneath  the  machinations  of  his 
adversaries,  it  would  be  a  final  gesture  of 
royal  extravagance. 

“I’m  sending  you  a  wonderful  cloak  I  saw 
on  the  Avenue  yesterday  as  a  sort  of 
amends,  Hilaire,”  he  said,  a  laugh  in  his 
voice.  “If  you  drive  by,  you  can  see  it 
yourself.”  He  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
shop.  “There  was  but  one  doak  in  the 
window.” 

Hilare  was  both  astonished  and  de¬ 
lighted.  Such  extravagance  to  her  would 
stand  in  the  light  of  a  preliminary  dedara- 
tion,  he  realized.  Only  up>on  a  wife  or  a 
mistress  would  a  man  lavish  such  extrav¬ 
agance,  according  to  Hilaire’s  reasoning. 
Yes,  undoubtedly  Hilaire  was  exdted. 

Aware  of  his  own  passion  for  Mrs.  Steele, 
he  smiled  again.  Perhaps  he  was  being 
unnecessarily  unkind  to  Hilaire  in  rousing 
her  hopes?  But  no,  Hilaire  would  have  the 
doak.  Yes,  she’d  have  that! 

Hilaire’s  voice  moimted  in  a  crescendo  of 
excited  thanks.  She  had  a  weakness  for 
fine  furs,  the  curious  weakness  which  in 
some  women  indines  to  furs  rather  than  to 
Jewels.  Hilaire  loved  to  huddle  her  delicate 
body  in  soft  fur,  finding  in  the  act  the  peak 
of  luxury.  There  was  something  barbaric 
about  her  preference.  Without  a  too  great 
stretch  of  imagination  he  could  vision  Hi¬ 
laire  decked  in  skins  and  beads. 

A  silence.  He  waited  amusedly. 

“Are  you  there,  Ethan?” 

“I’m  still  here,”  he  assured. 

A  hesitation,  almost  of  shyness. 

“I  know  you  think  I’m  a  rotten  little 
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Briefly  he  outlined  the  events  of  the  day.  “It's  possible  I'll  not  be  able  to  ^ive  you  all 
you  expect,  Margaret.  It  s  your  privilege  to  choose." 
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grafter,”  said  Hilaire.  “And  I  suppose  I 
am.  But,  Ethan,  I’ve  always  wanted  some 
things  so  badly  that  I  coul^’t  get  for  my¬ 
self  any  other  way!” 

“You’re  a  very  charming  grafter  at  any 
rate,”  he  reassured.  “And  isn’t  that  all  we 
expect  of  women:  to  be  charming?” 

Replacing  the  receiver,  he  resized  that 
his  words  contained  a  fimdamental  truth. 
It  was,  for  the  most  part,  all  men  exjjected 
of  women,  and  perhaps,  in  its  last  signifi¬ 
cance,  it  represented  the  reason  why  women 
contributed  so  little  in  the  way  of  lasting 
emotion  to  their  lovers. 

He  was  unexpectedly  stirred  by  Hilaire’s 
slightly  husky  honesty.  It  was  unlike  her, 
just  as  it  had  been  unlike  Marge  Lansing 
to  bare  her  heart,  with  its  secret  load  of 
sorrow,  to  him.  What  quality  in  himself 
compelled  this  strange  honesty  from  the 
women  with  whom  he  came  in  contact? 
Nothing  he  did,  or  said,  at  any  rate! 

An  hour  later,  Marge  came,  thrusting 
herself  in  upon  him  with  a  laugh  at  the 
sight  of  his  surprised  face. 

“Your  secretary  did  his  best  to  stop 
me,”  she  said.  “But  I  told  him  you  were 
expecting  me.  I  even” —  she  smiled  de¬ 
lightedly — “told  him  that  we  were  to  be 
married.” 

Ethan  Howard  stared  resentfully  at  her 
audacity. 

He  could  vision  the  scene:  Williams,  pro¬ 
testing,  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  for  himself,  and  anxious  to  spare  him 
intrusion  while  he  was  presumably  thinking 
out  some  mi^ty  plan  to  preserve  his  for¬ 
tune  frwn  ccJ^af^;  Marge,  gay,  domineer¬ 
ing,  unscrupulous  in  attaining  her  end — her 
fii^  victory  over  Williams’s  rabbit-like  soul. 

“If  you  don’t  want  me  to  stay?”  Marge’s 
self-possesskm  wavered  before  her  lack  of 
wdcome.  Her  audacity  had,  this  time  at 
least,  periuqis  carried  her  too  far. 

“Stay!”  encouraged  Ethan  Howard,  his 
mood  changing. 

She  might  as  well,  now  that  she  was  here. 
After  all,  he  wasn’t  working  out  a  plan. 
All  the  part  of  his  imagination  which  was 
not  occupied  with  Mrs.  Steele  had  gone 
numb. 

Marge  Lansing  seated  herself,  her  gay  air 
of  triumph  once  more  in  the  ascendant. 

“I  think  I’m  going  to  land  Park,”  she 
told  him  bluntly.  “He  likes  my  daring, 


and  my  sophistication  does  not  offend  him. 
Having  me  will  be  adding  a  bit  of  caviar  to 
his  dull  existence.” 

She  was  quite  right,  decided  Ethan  How¬ 
ard  amusedly.  She  and  Park  would  hit  it 
off  amazingly  well,  each  having  what  the 
other  lacked. 

Marge’s  defiant  maimer  softened. 

“I’m  really  quite  pleased  about  it,”  she 
admitted.  “You  see — it  hasn’t  been  en¬ 
tirely  pleasant,  knowing  that  I  haven’t 
lived  up  to  the  family  expectations.  I  was 
trained  for  a  triumphant  finish  in  the 
matrimonial  sweepstakes,  and  I  failed,  some¬ 
how,  to  step  off  with  the  right  foot.  I’ve 
been  made  to  feel  it!” 

True  enough,  reflected  Ethan  Howard, 
considering  the  matter  and  feeling  an  un¬ 
expected  sympathy  for  Marge.  A  girl 
was  such  a  helpless  creature,  after  all. 
Nothing  much  was  open  to  a  girl  of  Marge’s 
qualifications  except  marriage,  and  as  she 
said,  she’d  failed  to  qualify  appropriately. 
Doubtless  they  had  made  her  feel  it,  her 
grim,  walrus-mustached  father,  and  the 
henna-haired  mother  of  definite  social 
aspirations. 

Embarrassment  touched  Marge.  She 
played  with  the  swagger  stick  she  held 
loosely  in  her  hand.  As  always,  she  was 
exquisitely  dressed.  Her  dark  blue,  fur- 
trimmed  dress  was  perfectly  cut,  her  feet 
trimly  shod,  her  gloves  wrrmkled  in  long, 
loose  folds  over  her  slim  wnrists.  Her  fair 
face,  delicately  powdered  and  rouged,  was 
younger  in  expression  than  usi^.  For 
a  moment  he  caught  the  soft,  unsteady 
quiver  of  her  mouth. 

“I  wranted  you  to  know  first,”  said  Marge, 
stammering,  “because,  you  see — ”  She  came 
to  an  emlmrrassed  halt,  finding  it  impos¬ 
sible  even  for  her  bold  self  to  continue. 

.  He  understood  instantly.  She  could  not 
quite  bring  herself  to  beg  him  to  marry  her. 

Then  she  did  care  about  him,  enough  at 
any  rate  to  prefer  him  to  Park,  who  was 
ridier.  Perhaps  a  great  deal  richer  by  the 
time  thb  day  was  over,  he  remembered 
ruefully. 

The  silence  prolonged  itself.  Two  tears 
ran  dowm  Marge’s  cheeks,  and  this  un¬ 
expected  softening  where  he  had  thought 
her  entirely  hard,  touched  him.  He  had  a 
wdsh  to  comfort  her,  to  break  the  silence, 
and  could  think  of  no  words.  He  couldn’t 
tell  her  abruptly  that  he  loved  Mrs.  Steele. 
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But  Marge,  with  her  woman’s  intuition, 
guessed  it. 

“There’s  somebody  else,  isn’t  there, 
Ethan?” 

He  inclined  his  head. 

“Mrs.  Steele,”  said  Marge  thoughtfully. 
“I  felt  her  drawing  you  last  night.  She 
knew  also,  Ethan.  She’s  clever — far  more 
clever  than  any  of  us.  Cleverer  even  than 
you  think  she  is.” 

She  waited. 

“It’s  Mrs.  Steele,”  acknowledged  Ethan 
Howard,  feeling  that  he  owed  Marge  this 
information  after  her  plainly  shown  pref¬ 
erence  for  himself.  “I  suppose  it  sounds 
absurd  to  you,  on  such  short  acquaint¬ 
ance?” 

Marge  shook  her  head.  “Xot  to  mel” 
she  denied.  “You  forget,  Ethan,  that  I've 
been  in  love.  Sometimes  it  hits  that  way: 
along  comes  somebody  with  two  eyes  and 
two  hands  and  two  feet  just  like  anybody 
else,  and  ping!  a  bell  rings  somewhere  in 
your  heart.” 

She  got  up  and  came  over  to  him,  holding 
his  coat  lapels  with  her  two  slender  hands, 
an  unexpected  sweetness  in  her  dark  eyes. 

“If  it’s  love,  Ethan,  grab  it!”  she  advised 
gallantly.  “Don’t  miss  it — it’s  the  one  big 
thing  in  life.  I  know!" 

She  released  him  immediately,  turning 
toward  the  door. 

“So  I’ll  be  Mrs.  Park  before  long,”  she 
said  brightly,  “with  a  town  house,  and  a 
country  house,  and  a  garage  full  of  cars, 
and  a  husband,  and  perhaps — ”  She 
stopped,  wrung  by  memory  into  a  faint 
outcry  of  distress.  “Oh,  Ethan!  Life  can 
be  so  long!  And  I’m  only  twenty-five.” 

Ethan  Howard  came  over  and  took  her 
into  his  arms,  holding  out  the  one  crumb  of 
comfort  he  had  to  offer. 

“You’ll  love  your  children.  Marge.  It’s 
the  one  merciful  provision  of  sex.” 

Marge  flung  up  her  head,  two  crystal 
tears  cascading  down  her  cheeks. 

“There’s  that!"  she  acknowledged. 

\X7HEN  she  had  gone,  Ethan  Howard 
realized  that  it  was  after  three  and 
the  market  had  closed.  Looking  at  the 
ta[)e,  he  found  that  he  had  survived  the 
day.  Tomorrow  was  another  day,  but  to¬ 
day  at  least  he  had  weathered  through. 

Glancing  down  the  taj)e  with  elation,  he 
reflected  that  the  situation,  while  desiderate. 
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was  not  entirely  lost.  His  adversaries  had 
counted  on  the  initial  shock  to  win,  and 
he’d  survived.  N.  &  W.  showed  a  slight 
rise  just  before  the  market  closed;  the  end 
was  not  yet  in  sight. 

Sombarly  replacing  the  tape,  he  consid¬ 
ered  the  probable  events  of  the  morrow. 
Somehow,  he  must  conquer. 

Ringing  a  buzzer,  he  instructed  Williams 
to  find  out  if  his  car  had  arrived. 

“It  is  on  the  way,  sir,”  advised  Williams. 
“The  chauffeur  telephoned  a  few  minutes 
ago.” 

Ethan  Howard  took  up  his  hat  and  coat. 

Jules  would  circle  the  blcKk  patiently 
until  he  appeared  in  the  entrance;  a  natural 
consideration  for  his  employees  prompted 
him  to  wait  downstairs.  Moreover,  he  was 
suddenly  and  imperatively  anxious  to  be 
on  his  way  to  Mrs.  Steele. 

He  stopped,  on  the  way  up  the  Avenue, 
to  order  the  cloak  sent  to  Hilaire,  writing  a 
check  for  it  with  a  wry  grimace.  A  costly 
gesture  of  extravagance,  this.  He  hoped 
Hilaire  would  be  duly  appreciative. 

.■\  lady,  said  the  saleswoman,  had  been  in 
to  view  the  cloak.  She  had  been  much 
pleased;  had  said  that  her  husband  would  be 
in  later  to  complete  the  purchase. 

Her  husband? 

Ethan  Howard’s  lips  twitched  in  a  smile 
of  amusement.  How  like  Hilaire  to  cover 
over  what  was  entirely  unconventional  with 
a  glib  pretense  of  convention! 

Unmoved,  he  gave  the  address,  saw  the 
saleswoman's  involuntary'  comparison  of 
Hilaire's  name  with  the  name  on  his  check, 
and  saw  an  added  touch  of  sophistication 
creep  into  her  manner.  He  knew  what 
she  w'as  thinking.  Well,  she  was  wrong  in 
this  instance.  Usually,  however,  her  sur¬ 
mise  would  be  correct.  Few  men  of  his 
acquaintance  w'ere  needlessly  generous. 

He  stopped  again,  a  few  moments  later 
at  a  florist’s,  to  select  flowers  for  Mrs.  Steele, 
lingering  long  over  his  selection. 

.\fter  prolonged  consideration,  he  de¬ 
cided  on  an  armful  of  fresh  white  roses, 
touched  with  a  faint  pink  at  the  center. 
The  roses  irresistibly  reminded  him  of  Mrs. 
Steele  ami  her  warm  pallor.  Once  more 
he  thought  of  everything  warmly  white  he 
could  summon  to  mind:  magnolia  bloom, 
white  roses,  ivory  velvet  .  .  . 

Later,  driving  past  a  famous  jewelry 
shop,  he  was  minded  to  stop  and  purchase 
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a  string  of  pearls.  The  sheen  of  milk- 
white  jjearls  on  her  slender  throat  .  .  . 
He  fought  away  his  own  madness.  Im- 
p)ossible  for  him  to  arrive  at  her  door 
laden  withrgifts  of  jewelry  like  some  caliph 
of  Bagdad  seeking  to  dazzle  a  houri!  It 
must  be  repressed,  this  insane  desire  to 
heap  all  the  gifts  of  the  world  at  Mrs. 
Steele’s  feet. 

Mrs.  Steele,  said  the  maidservant  who 
answered  his  ring,  was  exp)ecting  him. 
He  handed  her  his  coat  and  hat,  and 
walked  down  the  hall  to  the  room  where 
he  had  left  her  the  night  before. 

This  room,  he  perceived  at  once,  was 
tastefully  furnished,  but  Mrs.  Steele  her¬ 
self  had  somehow  the  air  of  being  more  in 
accord  with  his  own  place.  The  circum¬ 
stance  pleased  him.  No  doubt  these  fur¬ 
nishings  represented  her  husband’s  taste. 

Once  again  the  phantom  jealousy  spread 
through  Ethan  Howard,  even  as  he  bent 
over  Mrs.  Steele’s  hand. 

Mrs.  Steele  sat  behind  a  tea-table  dain¬ 
tily  equipp)ed.  Eggshell  cups,  a  silver  tea 
service — he  admired  the  picture  she  made. 

She  was  not  wearing  black,  but  something 
made  of  layer  upon  layer  of  filmy  white  ma¬ 
terial,  with,  somewhere  far  beneath,  some¬ 
thing  which  threw  a  faint  rosy  glow  up>- 
ward  through  all  the  enveloping  layers 
^  of  sheer  white. 

S  Her  hair  was  in  the  familiar  soft  plain 

^  knot,  softly  waving  away  from  a  demure 

jjarting.  She  look^  very  young  and,  after 
Marge  Lansing’s  smart  hardness,  very  ap>- 
pealmg.  It  was  impossible  to  realize  that 
Marge  was  her  junior  in  years. 

CHE  poured  a  cup  of  tea  for  him  with 
a  pretty  gesture  of  hand  and  wrrist. 
What  lovely  hands — and  how  sure  in 
their  motion 

He  refused  a  choice  of  tempting  sand¬ 
wiches  or  small  cakes,  and  sipped  at  the 
amber  contents  of  his  cup  in  utter  content. 
He  was  where  he  wranted  to  be;  he  was  wdth 
the  one  person  he  wanted  to  be  with;  he 
was,  in  spite  of  his  hard  day,  entirely  at 
p)eace.  Tea  he  did  not  ordinarily  care  for, 
feeling,  like  most  big  men,  foolish  with 
an  absurdly  fragile  cup  between  his  huge 
fingers. 

His  hands:  he  caught  Mrs.  Steele’s  gaze 
upon  them.  Did  she  think  they  were  ugly? 
In  \iew  of  her  dainty  hands,  they  were. 


Smiling,  he  extended  his  hands  toward 
her,  indicating  the  splayed  finger-tips  and 
the  old,  faintly  red  scars. 

“Once,  long  ago,  I  worked  for  my  daily 
bread  wdth  my  hands.  Now  I  no  longer  do 
so,  but  the  scars  remain.” 

An  inscrutable  something  invaded  Mrs. 
Steele’s  gaze,  almost  a  warmness. 

“Tell  me!”  she  murmured. 

In  a  few  brief  sentences  he  sketched  his 
upward  climb,  wondering,  as  he  finished,  if 
tomorrow  would  begin  his  decline. 

Darkness  invaded  the  room.  Mrs.  Steele 
swdtched  on  a  lamp  above  her  head.  It 
brought  out  warm  tawny  tints  in  the  black¬ 
ness  of  her  hair,  and  cast  a  spuiious  glow  of 
rose  upon  her  white,  white  face. 

His  emotion  increased  momentarily. 

In  his  heart  he  prayed  that  there  mipht 
not  be  any  interruption  of  this  perfect 
hour.  It  was  entirely  possible,  of  course, 
that  there  would  be.  Even  probable! 
Other  men  must  enjoy  an  equal  privilege 
of  intimacy.  So  charming  a  woman  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  establish  various 
masculine  contacts.  With  a  redness  of 
sheer  rage  he  visioned  Mrs.  Steele  receiving 
and  returning  casual  kisses  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Hilaire  or  Marge  Lansing,  and  re¬ 
coiled,  weak  and  spent,  from  the  picture 
created  by  his  imagination. 

Yet  Mrs.  Steele  was  human,  he  admitted. 
There  must  have  been  in  her  a  need  of  af¬ 
fection,  however  casual.  Forcibly  he  thrust 
the  thought  out  of  mind.  Mrs.  Steele  was 
cool,  aloof,  wdthdrawm.  He  thanked  God  for 
these  characteristics.  And  yet,  that  hint  of 
fire  beneath  a  cool  surface,  so  intriguing  in 
its  suggestions  .  .  . 

“Do  you  know,”  Mrs;  Steele’s  quizzical 
voice  interrupted  his  turbid  thoughts, 
“that  you’ve  been  silent  all  of  fifteen 
minutes?  What  are  you  thinking  of?  And 
don’t  you  wrant  me  to  take  your  cup?” 

He  flushed,  stammered  like  a  school¬ 
boy.  How  awkward  a  man  in  love 
could  be! 

Rising,  he  crossed  to  the  table,  put  down 
his  cup  carefully,  passed  behind  Mrs. 
Steele  in  returning  to  his  chair.  And 
abruptly  paused,  caught  in  the  web  of 
his  own  desire. 

Below  him  was  Mrs.  Steele’s  heatl, 
slightly  lowered  to  some  detail  of  the  tea- 
table.  The  down-bent  head,  the  pose  of 
her  arms,  smote  him  with  a  sense  of  shock. 
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•ward  In  that  moment  he  saw  in  Mrs.  Steele  the 
>  and  eternal  Madonna. 

Strange  fancy!  He  had  never  imagined 
daily  either  Marge  or  Hilaire  bending  down  to  a 
:er  do  tiny  child,  and  yet  the  picture  in  his  mind 
was  startlingly  vivid.  Some  quality  about 
Mrs.  Mrs.  Steele  must  be  responsible  for  the 
illusion.  Her  gentleness,  perhaps,  or  jjer- 
haps  only  the  effect  gained  from  her  flow- 
d  his  ing  dress  of  white,  and  the  simple  arrange- 

ed,  if  ment  of  her  hair,  so  like  that  of  pictured 

madonnas. 

Jteele  Her  eyes,  looking  across  the  head  of  a 
1.  It  child  into  his  .  .  . 

•lack-  Ethan  Howard  put  his  two  hands  lightly, 
owof  almost  timidly,  upon  her  slight  shoulders, 

feeling  their  smooth  warmth  strike  upward 
through  the  sheer  fabric  into  his  palms, 
night  “Margaret,”  he  stammered  in  an  anguish 
irfect  of  longing,  “Margaret/” 

•urse, 

•able!  IhTRS.  STEELE  raised  her  head  as  the 
dlege  » ■■■  woman  in  the  window  had  done,  and 

:ould  leaned  back  against  him.  Her  hands  came 

rious  up  and  clasped  his  own.  He  saw  the  hur- 
s  of  rise  and  fall  of  her  breast,  and  per- 

iving  ceived  that  her  calm  was  invaded  by  a 

man-  ripple  of  agitation  not  unlike  that  of  a 

d  re-  twilight  p>ool  into  which  a  stone  is  cast, 

cture  Seeing  her  response  to  his  own  emotion,  he 

felt  a  singing  gladness  mount  in  him. 
itted.  Bending,  he  kissed  her,  experiencing  a 

)f  af-  dizzy  shock  of  rapture,  and  realizing  that 
rirust  all  the  years  of  his  life  had  been  just  so 
!  was  much  preparation  for  this  moment, 
d  for  “You’ll  marry  me  soon?”  he  asked  pres- 
nt  of  ently,  going  back  to  his  chair, 

ag  in  She  was,  he  saw  with  a  vast,  possessive  ten¬ 

derness,  immensely  disturbed  and  shaken. 
:zical  Even  the  invariable  whiteness  of  her  face 

ghts,  was  disturbed  with  color.  Her  manner  was 

fteen  almost  pleading. 

And  “But  this  is  Une  you  are  offering  mel”  she 
gasped. 

hool-  “What  else?”  he  agreed, 

love  His  own  calm  was  shattered,  his  hands 

were  twitching. 

lown  Mrs.  Steele  gazed  at  him  in  a  curious 

Mrs.  ^  uncertainty.  Involuntarily  he  opened  his 
And  cigarette  case  in  an  attempt  to  regain  his 
b  of  self-possession. 

“What  did  you  expect?”  he  inquired  then, 
lead,  somewhat  at  a  loss. 

tea-  One  of  her  slim,  agitated  hands  sought 

«  of  the  delicate  laces  over  her  breast, 

lock.  “The  desire  of  a  man  for  a  woman  he 
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hopes  to  make  his  own.  For  tfial  I  could 
pay  in  beauty.”  She  flung  up  her  dark 
head  in  a  striking  pose  of  sheer  pride. 
“I’ve  beauty  enough  to  create  the  great 
illusion  for  a  man!” 

Ethan  Howard  made  a  gesture  of  protest. 

“Need  it  be  an  illusion?”  he  implored. 

She  softened,  with  the  repentant  soft¬ 
ness  of  a  woman  who  had  been  unjustly  un¬ 
kind.  Her  hand  dropped  to  her  lap.  She 
leaned  back,  her  face  in  the  shadow  of  the 
lamp.  silence  followed. 

“I  suppose  you  are  thinking  that  I  am 
entirely  mad?”  he  hazarded  finally. 

“I  was  thinking  about  my  own  part  in 
this  affair,”  she  said  simply. 

Again  the  silence.  Mrs.  Steele  sighed, 
moved  restlessly. 

“I  thought  I  could  marry  you  without 
your  know’ing,”  she  said,  “But  I  see  that 
I  cannot  go  through  with  it,  not  without 
telling  you  the  truth  at  least:  I  planned  to 
marry  you!” 

He  laughed,  aware  of  a  buoyant  relief. 

“Then  we’re  equally  guilty.  I  planned 
to  marr>-  you,  the  first  moment  I  saw  you.” 

“But  I,”  protested  Mrs.  Steele  heavily, 
“planned  to  marry  you  before  I  saw'  you — 
for  what  you  had.  That’s  ugly!” 

cold  depression  settled  upon  Ethan 
Howard  immediately.  Once  more  it  was  the 
possessions  and  not  the  man  that  counted! 

“You  must  have  had  a  reason?” 

“I  was — quite  desperate.” 

Her  blue-gray  eyes  were  luminous  in  the 
shadow  and,  he  fancied,  appealing  in  ex¬ 
pression. 

“Desperate?”  he  repeated. 

“If  you'll  let  me  tell  you,  please,  in  my 
own  w’ay?” 

Ethan  Howard  nodded. 

“I  was  Mr.  Steele’s  stenographer.” 

.Again  he  nodded. 

“Two  years  ago,  when  I  was  thirty,  I 
married  him.  My  early  life  had  bwn 
sordid,  like  yours.  I  hungered  perpetually 
for  things  out  of  my  reach.” 

Well-^idn’t  he  know  that  hunger?  He 
listened  attentively  to  what  followed. 

“T  DIDN’T  want  the  life  that  other  girls 
wanted,”  said  Mrs.  Steele  dully.  “Ot 
perhaps  I  knew  what  I  wanted,  and  they 
didn’t.  So  many  girls  are  trappied  by 
their  emotions.  I  wouldn’t  let  myself  be!”  • 

Ethan  Howard  thought  back  to  Olga, 
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in  the  day’s  of  his  youth,  remembering  the 
pitfall  of  emotion  which  had  yawned  be¬ 
neath  his  own  feet.  He  hadn’t  let  himself 
be  trapped! 

“All  aroimd  me  I  saw  people  trapped  into 
blind  all^  by  their  own  lack  of  foresight. 
I  made  up  my  mind  I  wouldn’t  be  like  that.” 
She  made  a  slight  gesture  of  rejecting 
something  with  her  two  slender  hands. 

“I  could  have  married  several  times — I 
supjxee  any  girl  can.”  Again  she  made  the 
brief  gesture  of  rejecting  something.  “But 
I  woiddn’t  marry.  Then  my  youth  began 
to  go  by,  ana  I  couldn’t  see  that  I  had 
bettered  myself  by  refusing  to  accept  the 
common  lot.  My  youth  .  .  .  Perhaps 
you  cannot  understand  the  terror  of  de- 
jjarting  youth  for  a  woman,  when  all  her 
hop)e  of  happiness  depends  on  it?” 

She  appealed  to  him  with  a  glance,  and 
again  Ethan  Howard  silently  n^ded.  He 
did  understand.  Once  more  he  had  the 
feeling  that  life  was  cruel  to  women  in 
establishing  their  claim  to  recognition  upon 
the  utterly  impermanent  basis  of  beauty. 

“So,  when  I  was  thirty,  I  was  glad  to 
marry  Mr.  Steele.  To  me  he  seemed  a 
door  of  escape  from  the  dullness  of  my  life; 
but  I  found,  as  I  suppose  many  people  do, 
that  I  had  only  extended  the  background  of 
my  dullness.  And  in  making  this  marriage 
I  had  robbed  my  life  of  anticipation.  I  had 
everything  which  would  be  mine,  you  see; 
there  was  nothing  left  to  hope  for!” 

A  PANG  shot  through  Ethan  Howard. 

He  saw  in  her  situation  a  pathos  akin 
to  his  own  before  he  had  discovered  his 
yet  unrealized  dream. 

Mrs.  Steele  was  continuing.  “A  year 
ago,  Mr.  Steele  died.  He  left,  when  his 
assets  were  totaled  up,  something  less  than 
fifteen  thousand  dollars.  I  could,  of  course, 
have  retired  to  some  small  town,  a  widow 
with  a  pittance,  and  dragged  out  the  rest  of 
my  life  without  hope.”  Her  bosom  rose 
and  fell,  in  a  magnificent  refutation  of  this 
drear  existence. 

“But  I  chose  to  risk  everv’thing  on  the 
chance  of  marrying  again.  My  one  real 
asset  was  myself.  I’d  enough  to  last  a 
year,  selling  my  cars,  and  some  of  my 
jewelry.  It  was  a  long  shot,  but  some¬ 
times  a  long  shot  wins.” 

She  sto^  up  restlessly,  confronting 
Ethan  Howard. 


“Mr.  Park  advised  against  my  plan,  and 
yet  it  is  the  forlorn  hop>es  which  make 
history.  When  he  saw  that  my  mind  was 
made  up,  he  helped.” 

Imp>otently  she  wrung  her  hands. 

“I  could  have  married  several  times. 
The  art  of  fascination  can  be  learneri— 
anything  can  be  learned  by  a  desperate 
woman!  Perhaps  it  wasn’t  an  honest  suc¬ 
cess  I  achieved,  but  it  was  success.  At 
least,  it  was  success  until  it  came  to  the 
final  step:  another  loveless  marriage.  I 
couldn’t  take  that  step;  it  seemed  too 
great  a  price  to  pay  for  security.” 

Woman’s  ne^  of  security,  thought 
Ethan  Howard. 

“I  was,  you  see,  betrayed  by  my  own 
romantic  weakness,”  said  Mrs.  Steele  piti¬ 
fully.  “To  be  a  real  success  at  anything, 
one  must  be  ruthless.  And  I  couldn’t  quite 
be  ruthless  to  myself!” 

“You  couldn’t,”  said  Ethan  Howard 
steadily,  “marry  any  of  those  others,  but 
you  are  going  to  marry  me.  It  is  because 
you  are  going  to  marry  me  that  you  are 
telling  me  these  things.” 

Recklessly  he  was  telling  himself  that  none 
of  these  things  mattered  in  the  least.  What 
mattered  the  source  of  her  need  of  him? 
Hadn’t  he  his  own  need  of  escape  from  the 
loneliness  and  the  sense  of  futility  threaten¬ 
ing  him? 

Mrs.  Steele  came  over  to  him,  stood 
directly  in  front  of  him,  looking  up  into  his 
face.  For  the  first  time  he  saw  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  her  eyes  dimmed  with  tears. 

“You  mean  that  you  still  want  to  marry 
me?” 

There  was  a  hopefulness  in  her  manner,  a 
joyousness  somewhere  just  below  her  tears. 

Ethan  Howard  vmced  what  he  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  profound  truth. 

“My  dear,  I  love  you!”  he  said  slowly. 
“And  love  isn’t  determined  by  the  worthi¬ 
ness  of  its  object.” 

Mrs.  Steele  regained  something  of  her 
manner  of  pride. 

“I’ve  been  honest  with  you — I  needn’t 
have  told.” 

He  conceded  the  truth  of  this,  wondering 
again  what  quality  in  himself  produced  thb 
strange  honesty  in  women.  Hilaire,  Marge, 
and  now  Mrs.  Steele. 

She  was  app>arently  following  his  own 
thought,  trying  to  ex{^in  her  action  to 
herself. 
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“There’s  something  about  you  that  con¬ 
quers,”  she  said.  “Something  which  brings 
forth  the  truth  at  any  cost!” 

With  that,  she  stepped  closer,  and  he  took 
her  in  his  arms. 

Impossible  for  hiin  to  realize  all  at  once 
that  he  stood  here  with  Mrs.  Steele  ac¬ 
tually  in  his  arms,  her  perfume  enveloping 
him  like  a  perceptible  cloud.  He  kissed 
her  again,  to  confer  upon  himself  the  de¬ 
sired  sense  of  reality,  and  again  he  had 
the  brief,  unfamiliar  rapture  of  contact. 

A  kiss  could  mean  nothing,  a  kiss  could 
mean  everything!  Passion  could  be  in¬ 
tensely  personal,  or  intensely  impersonal. 
His  own  passion  was  personal.  Oiily  Mrs. 
Steele  could  satisfy  it. 

At  that  moment,  despite  her  recent  dis¬ 
closures,  he  wanted  to  establish  empires, 
to  conquer  worlds,  to  create  destinies,  all 
because  of  his  love  for  Mrs.  Steele.  And 
two  days  ago  there  had  been  no  Mrs. 
Steele! 

'X'HEY  had  arranged  that  he  was  to 
return  for  her  in  an  hour,  and  that 
it  was  to  be  a  gala  evening.  Ordinarily 
Ethan  Howard  had  no  liking  for  public 
restaurants,  but  tonight  he  had  an  impulse 
to  flaunt  his  happiness  in  the  eyes  of  a  prob¬ 
ably  disinterest^  world  in  a  futile  gestiure 
of  possession  which  was  strangely  urgent. 

Upstairs,  he  immediately  confided  his  in¬ 
credible  news  to  Taka. 

“I’m  to  be  married  soon.  Taka.” 

Taka  congratulated  him  without  sur¬ 
prise. 

“I  think  so,  last  night,”  he  said,  smiling. 

“The  deuce  you  did!” 

Ethan  Howard  was  annoyed  by  Taka’s 
perspicacity,  but  after  a  moment  he  con¬ 
ceded  that  it  was  not  strange.  The  man  had 
served  him  for  years;  probably  Taka  had 
recognized  that  he  was  falling  in  love  be¬ 
fore  he  was  aware  of  it  himself. 

Taka’s  eiplanation,  however,  differed 
from  this. 

“You  ready  nuirry  long  time.  Mist’ 
Howard,”  he  said. 

An  uneasy  dissatisfaction  came  to  Ethan 
Howard.  Was  this  feeling  he  had  for 
Margaret  bom  only  of  his  inner  urge  for 
companionship,  or  was  it  something  Mar¬ 
garet  herself  inspired?  And  coifld  Margaret 
possibly  be  as  wonderful  as  he  thought  her? 
Could  any  woman  be? 
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Then,  summoning  his  will  power,  he 
shrugged  aside  as  unfair  his  critical  expecta¬ 
tion  of  her. 

Hilaire  rang  up,  just  as  he  was  leaving, 
her  voice  excited  and  eager. 

“The  cloak  came,  Ethan,  and  it’s  gor¬ 
geous!  Take  me  out  somewhere  for  dinner, 
so  I  can  wear  it.” 

But  that  was  impossible,  he  told  her 
bluntly;  and  he  heard  the  ring  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  creep  into  her  voice. 

“Later?”  she  urged. 

Hilaire  wanted  to  clinch  matters,  to 
make  him  declare  himself.  He  sensed  the 
purpose  in  her  persistence. 

“Impossible!”  he  refused.  “I’ve  an  en¬ 
gagement.” 

“I  don’t  care  how  late,”  p)ersisted  Hilaire 
desperately. 

Her  persistence  annoyed  him.  He  might 
as  well  end  it.  “I’d  like  you  to  be  the  first 
to  know  of  my  engagement  to  Mrs.  Steele, 
Hilaire,”  he  said  smoothly. 

Hilaire  gasped  audibly. 

“But,  Ethan — why ,  you’ve  only  just  met!” 

“Sometimes  the  intensity  of  an  emotion 
is  not  determined  by  the  length  of  an 
acquaintance,”  he  defended. 

A  long  pause,  and  presently  he  knew  that 
Hilaire  had  hung  up  without  another  word. 
Well,  Hilaire  had  the  cloak,  and  her  emo¬ 
tions,  whether  of  disappointment  or  tri¬ 
umph,  were  never  lasting. 

He  went  up  to  Margaret  aquiver  with 
eager  expectation,  hewing  she  would  not 
wear  black  tonight.  Something  with  no 
aspect  of  mourning  would  fit  the  occasion 
better.  What  was  it  she  had  said  as  he  left 
her? 

“I  want  to  be  beautiful  tonight,  Ethan. 
I  only  wish  I  could  be  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world  for  you!” 

“To  me,  you  are!”  he  had  responded 
gallantly. 

Margaret  had  on  her  wrap,  and  he  was 
unable  to  see  her  dress.  Only  her  hair, 
dressed  high  and  finished  off  with  a  jeweled 
comb,  and  her  silver  slippers,  fastened  with 
jeweled  buckles,  were  visible  above  and  be¬ 
low  her  cloak  of  dark,  rich  fur. 

She  looked  more  exotic  than  he  had  ever 
seen  her,  Spanish  almost,  with  her  black 
and  white  coloring  and  her  high  headdress. 
The  now  familiar  perfume  floated  from  her 
in  a  cloud  as  he  bent  to  kiss  her. 

Another  of  the  moments  of  sheer  rapture 
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in  which  he  realized  thankfully  that  all  the 
possibilities  of  life  were  not  exhausted  for 
him,  after  all,  when  life  could  hold  mo- 
nlents  like  this.  Love — well,  wasn’t  love 
the  only  infinite  adventure?  He  experi¬ 
enced  an  absuKi  gratitude  to  Margaret  for 
making  it  p>ossible  for  him  to  care  so  much. 
Men,  for  the  most  p>art,  regarded  love  too 
casudly,  he  decided  at  that  moment.  Or 
perhaps  other  men  never  knew  this  high, 
mounting  rapture  which  was  his?  Per¬ 
haps  it  had  sprung  from  his  loneliness,  and 
from  his  not  caring  for  women  in  the  past. 
He’d  been  busy,  and  now  he  loved.  These 
represented  the  two  distinguishing,  sharply 
separated  phases  of  his  life. 

In  the  car  they  glanced  at  each  other  like 
happy  children  granted  an  unexp>ected  joy. 

“I’m  happy!”  confided  Margaret.  “You’re 
exactly  what  I’ve  always  wanted,  Ethan: 
some  one  with  whom  I  could  feel  safe,  and 
near,  and  happy.” 

“And  you  are  what  I’ve  always  wanted!” 
he  assured  her  p>assionately.  “Some  one 
who  could  lift  me  up  out  of  the  humdrum 
world  into  a  world  I’ve  always  believed  ex¬ 
isted,  but  never  before  have  been  able  to 
find.” 

All  the  way  downtown  he  held  her  hand 
in  his,  smiling  to  observe  how  utterly 
he  conformed  to  the  conventional  behavior 
of  a  lover.  There  was,  he  discovered,  no 
novelty  to  the  gestures  of  love,  nor  could 
there  be  any..  The  only  aspect  of  nov¬ 
elty  p>ossible  to  love  lay  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  an  ever  new  exp)erience  to  lovers. 

Lights,  music,  the  color  and  glow  of  a 
prominent  hotel  at  evening  time — all  fitted 
into  his  joyous  mood. 

The  very  welcome  of  the  head  waiter,  who 
called  him  by  name,  and  seemed  to  recog¬ 
nize  their  relationship  in  a  discreet  glance, 
added  to  his  happiness.  He  had  a  moment, 
following  Margaret  across  the  dining-room 
and  noting  her  ability  to  create  interest  by 
her  very  p>assage,  when  it  seemed  to  him  he 
viewed  everything  in  life  from  a  different 
perspective. 

They  sat  on  opposite  sides  of  a  table  so 
narrow  that  their  knees  touched  at  inter¬ 
vals  beneath  it. 

Margaret  threw  back  her  cloak,  and  he 
gasped.  It  seemed,  with  that  throwing 
back  of  the  dark,  outer  layer  of  her,  that 
all  the  room  lit  up. 


She  wore  a  gown  of  silver  cloth,  faintly 
blue  in  tone,  and  sewn  with  brilliants, 
literally  hundreds  of  them.  The  cloak 
behind  her  was  lined  with  dull  Chinese  red, 
forming  a  background  for  her  splendor. 

He  saw  the  fact  of  her  unmistakable 
beauty  radiate  through  the  crowded  room, 
herself  unaware  of  it,  and  pierhaps  indiffer¬ 
ent,  since  she  must  long  ago  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  effect  of  her  own  beauty. 
An  immense  pride  of  possession  came  to 
him,  transcending  every  emotion  of  the  sort 
he  had  ever  known. 

Perfect — and  his!  Life  could  hold  no 
prouder  moment  for  him.  All  else  must 
henceforth  be  anticlimax. 

They  ate,  they  talked  in  low  intimate 
murmurs,  they  drank  to  each  other,  and  the 
little  spot  where  the  table  stood  was  more 
definitely  home  to  Ethan  Howard  than  any 
place  he  had  ever  known.  He  pitied  the 
emptiness  of  his  previous  life,  now  that  he 
had  a  measure  of  comparison. 

Once,  reaching  below  the  surface  of  the 
table,  he  caught  her  slim  fingers  in  his. 
Tomorrow  he  must  get  her  a  ring.  It 
should,  he  decided  instantly,  be  a  ring  of 
rings,  worthy  of  such  a  woman. 

“I  love  you,  Margaret,”  he  said,  veiy* 
low.  “And  I’m  grateful  for  the  privilege  of 
loving  you!” 

Margaret  flushed,  grew  very  serious. 

“I  hop>e  you’ll  always  be  able  to  love  me, 
Ethan.  You  know,  it’s  really  in  my  hands 
whether  you  do  or  not.  The  business  of 
maintaining  an  already  established  illusion 
rests  necessarily  u|X)n  the  creator.” 

“But  it’s  not  an  illusion,”  he  insisted. 

Margaret  laughed,  and  there  was  a  soft¬ 
ness  in  the  laugh. 

At  midnight  they  left,  suddenly  weary 
of  the  music  and  the  gay,  colorful  crowd, 
driving  silently  up  the  Avenue;  her  hand, 
in  its  long,  loose  glove,  rested  on  his  knee. 

Again  she  voiced  her  happiness,  in  a 
whisp)er,  as  though  afraid  of  challenging 
unfriendly  Fates  by  too  loud  an  admission 
of  it. 

“I’m  happy,”  said  Margaret,  with  an 
undercurrent  of  piathos.  “And  I’d  given 
up  hoping  to  be!” 

A  sudden  terror  of  the  inevitable  tomor¬ 
row  seized  Ethan  Howard  without  warning. 
What  would  tomorrow  mean  for  him?  In 
the  p)ast  he  had  weathered  many  crises 
successfully,  untroubled  by  the  uncertainty 
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of  the  outcome.  Having  fought  his  way  up 
single-handed,  he  was  confident  that  he 
coidd,  if  need  be,  do  it  again. 

But  now?  Wryly  he  acknowledged  that 
any  man  in  love  has  given  hostage  to  for¬ 
tune.  A  cold  fear  mounted  in  him,  his  first 
intimate  experience  with  the  chilling  emo¬ 
tion.  There  must  be  no  disaster!  He 
couldn’t  permit  it.  There  was,  from  now 
on,  Margaret’s  need  of  security  to  be 
reckoned  with,  which  laid  upon  him  the 
imperative  need  of  conquering  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  threatened  him. 

In  that  moment  he  saw  where  the  needs 
of  men  and  women  conflicted.  For  men, 
the  need  of  adventure;  for  women,  the  need 
of  security.  Two  separate  and  conflicting 
needs,  which,  in  love,  were  necessarily 
linked  together. 

Security,  security — the  wheels  of  the  car 
clicked  around  to  the  measure  of  it. 

Margaret  leaned  against  him  wearily. 

“I’m  tired.  Last  night  I  did  not 
sleep.” 

A  triumph  for  himself  was  beneath  her 
words.  And  that  sweet  dependence  of 
hers,  relaxed  against  his  shoulder,  an  un¬ 
voiced  plea  for  protection  against  the 
possible  advent  of  calamity  .  .  . 

An  overpowering  tenderness  came  to 
him.  He  tightened  his  arm  around  her 
possessively.  For  Margaret’s  sake  he  must 
conquer  the  conditions  threatening  him;  in 
that  moment  his  need  of  conquest  became 
almost  visible. 

His  first  impulse  the  next  morning  was 
to  reach  for  tbe  telephone  at  his  b^ide 
and  call  Margaret.  Smiling  at  his  own  im¬ 
petuosity,  he  suppressed  the  impulse. 

Taka  was  busy  laying  out  his  shaving 
things  in  the  bathroom.  He  heard  the 
faint  rattle  of  metal  against  the  surface  of 
the  dressing  table. 

His  clothes  were  ready  and  waiting  for 
him,  but  he  saw,  with  a  sudden,  super¬ 
stitious  lowering  of  spirits,  that  the  sun  was 
not  shining  today. 

Uneasfly  he  wondered  if  the  refusal  of 
the  skies  to  shine  were  to  prove  an  omen. 
Today  was  to  be  an  epo^al  day  in  his 
history,  and  involuntarily  he  wished  all 
attendant  circumstances  to  be  favoring. 

Yesterday,  he  concluded,  had  also  been 
an  epochal  day  in  his  history.  He  thought 
of  Margaret,  and  the  moment  when,  lean- 
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ing  ,back  against  him,  she  had  lifted  her 
face  to  his. 

Taking  up  the  telephone,  he  called  the 
florist  with  whom  he  had  fr^uently  placed 
orders  for  flowers  for  Hilaire  and  Marge 
Lansing. 

To  Marge  he  had  sent  deep,  red  roses, 
winy  in  scent;  to  Hilaire,  violets  and,  oc¬ 
casionally,  orchids.  Hilaire  herself  was  not 
unlike  an  orchid. 

But  for  Margaret  he  chose  again  the 
white  roses,  touched  with  pink  at  •  the 
center,  of  his  original  choice. 

Springing  out  of  bed,  he  could  have 
laughed  for  joy  over  his  own  unsuspected 
power  of  sentiment.  Never  before  had  he 
visioned  himself  as  any  woman’s  lover, 
for  he  had  deep  in  himself  a  dread  of  the 
treacherous  depths  of  emotion  which  had 
preserved  to  him  his  present  whole-hearted¬ 
ness.  Only  with  his  first  direct  glance  into 
Margaret’s  eyes  had  he  realized  his  own 
capacity  for  love.  And  now  he  was  as 
foolish  as  any  schoolboy  in  love,  infected  by 
an  identical  madness.  Sobering,  he  was 
aware  of  his  gladness  that  there  could  be 
for  him  no  confusion  of  memories.  Mar¬ 
garet:  his  whole  life  was  bound  around  her 
now.  Even  his  perilous  p)osition  in  the 
financial  world  assumed  importance  only 
in  so  far  as  it  threatened  Margaret. 

Margaret,  he  knew,  was  necessarily  in¬ 
volved  with  his  uncertain  future.  And 
what  Margaret  wanted  was  not  uncertain. 
Margaret  wanted  security.  Women,  quite 
righUy  perhaps,  had  no  essential  sense  of 
adventure;  not  as  a  class,  at  any  rate, 
although  it  was  conceivable  that  in  isolated 
instances  women  might  p)ossess  it.  With 
a  sudden,  sharp  longing,  he  wished  that 
Margaret  had  ^e  sense  of  adventure,  and 
the  accompanying  sense  that  security  too 
often  meant  rust. 

The  purposes  of  life  were  vague,  only 
dimly  understood,  but  at  intervals  it  had 
seemed  to  Ethan  Howard  that  he  glim{>sed 
briefly  an  unrolled  comer  of  the  Great 
Plan.  He  had  one  of  these  rare  moments 
now,  standing  there  irresolutely  in  his 
pajamas,  frowning  down  at  the  dull  blue 
carpet  of  his  bedroom.  There  was,  ap>- 
pjarently,  one  great  essential  about  life: 
need.  Without  need,  and  the  necessity  of 
conquest  which  accompanied  it,  no  progress, 
no  growth,  no  realization  of  happiness,  no — 
He  paused  before  the  illimitable. 
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Need  and  its  accompanying  hungers, 
which  man  either  fled  from  or  turned  to 
conquer — why,  they  were  simply  the  spur 
which  drove  mankind  onward.  Once  a 
level  was  reached  where  need  of  anything 
was  no  longer  possible,  what  happened? 
Gradual  disinfegration! 

“You  dress?”  suggested  Taka  at  that 
moment. 

Ethan  Howard  recalled  himself  from  the 
unusual  profundity  of  his  own  thought. 

“I’ll  dress,”  he  responded  briskly. 

Once  again  he  went  through  the  motions 
which  comprise  a  civilized  toilet:  he  was 
shaved,  bathed,  showered;  he  slipped  into 
his  immaculate  business  suit,  accepted  a 
fresh  handkerchief  and  his  keys  from  Taka, 
and  smiled  to  think  of  the  added  burden 
imposed  upon  man  by  civilization.  Vital 
minutes  of  every  day,  never  to  be  recalled, 
used  in  the  performance  of  the  daily  rite 
of  bath  and  razor.  Prehistoric  man  had 
saved  those  minutes — and  for  what  pur¬ 
pose? 

IN  THE  library,  he  grasped  eagerly  at 
the  folded  newspapers,  fingering  them 
through  rapidly  to  the  financial  sheets. 
The  erratic  movements  of  N.  &  W.  on  the 
previous  day  were  duly  scheduled,  together 
with  a  brief  summing  up  of  the  elements 
probably  at  work.  The  identity  of  the 
conspirators  massed  against  him  was  not 
disclosed,  probably  was  not  known,  since 
upon  secrecy  depended  the  success  of  their 
plans,  as  nearly  all  success  inevitably  de¬ 
pends  upon  secrecy  at  some  stage  of  its 
progress. 

Ethan  Howard  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
ignoring  his  breakfast,  seeking  to  concen¬ 
trate  all  the  faculties  of  his  brain  on  the 
coming  struggle.  Today  would  determine 
his  survival  or  failure,  depending  on 
whether  or  not  his  united  resources  out¬ 
ranked  those  massed  against  him.  The 
smaller  stockholders  of  N.  &  W.  could  be 
depended  on  to  help  somewhat,  but  not 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  The  outcome 
would  be  determined  by  his  own  ability  to 
withstand  the  heavy  assault  which  would 
begin  simultaneously  with  the  opening  of 
the  market  for  the  day.  The  brief  rally 
shortly  before  closing-time  of  the  previous 
day  meant  nothing. 

It  came  to  him  then  that  p)erhaps,  in  the 
last  analysis,  courage  would  also  determine 


the  outcome.  Whichever  side  first  experi¬ 
enced  panic  w’ould  weaken.  In  that  cir¬ 
cumstance  he  had  one  advantage:  he  stood 
alone.  A  single,  controlling  mind  was  nec¬ 
essarily  more  united.  His  enemies,  as  a 
combination,  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weakest  and  least  courageous  in  their  num¬ 
ber,  if  he  were  correct  in  his  suspicion 
that  a  combination  had  planned  his  down¬ 
fall.  It  took  little  to  create  a  revolt  lead¬ 
ing  to  an  eventual  stampede  among  a  group 
banded  together  for  mercenary  reasons. 

,  Grimly  Ethan  Howard  smiled,  knowing 
that  few  men  care  to  risk  everything  on 
what  may  prove  to  be  a  forlorn  hope.  In 
that  knowledge  lay  the  germ  of  his  own 
success.  He  had  had  a  penchant  for  long 
shots.  It  was  what  had  given  him  his  ready 
understanding  of  Margaret  and  her  desper¬ 
ate  plan  for  survival  in  her  chosen  sphere. 

Margaret:  how  she  invaded  every  thought, 
every  situation,  and  how  he  loved  her!  It 
was  as  though  the  stern  /ock  of  his  exis¬ 
tence  had  suddenly  burst  into  lovely  bloom 
through  every  crevice.  The  rock  remained, 
but  was  entirely  overgrown,  presenting  a 
new  aspect. 

Taka  came  and  hovered  solicitously  in 
the  doorway. 

“Mist’  Howard  not  hungry?”  he  ventured 

Ethan  Howard  perceived  that  Taka  knew 
of  his  difficulties.  Very  likely  Taka  had  fol¬ 
lowed  his  more  or  less  spectacular  career 
during  all  the  years  of  their  association, 
vicariously  satisfying  his  own  sense  of  ad¬ 
venture.  At  any  rate,  his  face  was  genu¬ 
inely  concerned. 

“Busy  thinking.  Taka,”  he  explained  tol¬ 
erantly.  “But  now  I’ll  eat.” 

He  did  so,  unwilling  to  admit  by  hit^ 
failure  to  accomplish  breakfast  that  un¬ 
easiness  tormented  him. 

Rising  eventually  from  the  small  table, 
he  wished  again  that  he  might  see  Margaret 
before  heading  into  the  battle  before  him 
and  comforted  himself  wnth  the  thought 
that  soon  he  would  be  able  to  close  and 
begin  his  day  with  Margaret. 

After  they  were  married,  he  decided,  a> 
he  accepted  his  coat  and  hat  from  Taka, 
he  would  never  be  able  to  let  Margaret  gti 
away  from  him.  Other  couples  sptent  half 
their  lives  apart,  quite  satisfied  with  the 
arrangement.  Well  enough,  if  it  were 
their  choice,  but  in  himself  a  need  of 
Margaret  burned  like  a  flame.  He  would 
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not  be  complete  without  her.  Just  the  sight 
of  her,  quiet,  aloof,  writhdrawn,  served  to 
satisfy  his  heart,  to  make  him  feel  that  all 
was  well  in  his  world. 

And  her  capacity  for  tenderness! 

With  the  memory  of  her  tenderness 
reaching  down  to  some  inner  hurt  deep  in 
him,  he  realized  the  source  of  his  secret 
drejid:  if  he  failed,  Margaret  probably 
would  not  care  to  marry  him.  Margaret 
quite  frankly  and  honestly  desired  the  un¬ 
deniable  advantages  of  wealth.  He  could 
not  blame  her  for  that.  Margaret  and 
wealth  belonged  together.  Margaret,  he 
decided,  was  touched  with  the  manner  of 
magnificence. 

“All  the  world’s  a  stage” — Shakespeare 
had  said  that,  and  it  was  true  enough. 
But  the  stage  must  be  set  properly  for  each 
individual  performance,  or  J.he  performance 
fell  flat.  Some  women  were  cast  for 
mothers,  others  .  .  .  Involuntarily  he 

thought  of  Hilaire.  Hilaire  had  the  soul  of 
a  wranton,  regardless  of  her  px>sition  in 
society.  Marge —  He  hesitated  uncer¬ 
tainly;  he  didn’t  know  just  what  consti¬ 
tuted  the  proper  setting  for  Marge.  But, 
at  any  rate,  bus  original  thought  was  true: 
if  the  stage  were  not  properly  set,  the  per¬ 
formance  would  be  more  or  less  of  a  failure. 
.\musedly  he  tried  to  prove  his  px)int  by 
imagining  the  stark  trs^edy  of  a  desert 
drama  played  against  a  jazz  hotel  setting. 
Wouldn’t  it  fall  flat? 

Passing  through  the  pjalm-decorated,  silk- 
paneled  entrance  of  the  building  out  under 
the,  strip  of  canopy  already  installed  in 
expectation  of  rain,  he  decided  again  that 
Margaret  was  cast  for  magnificence. 

His  car  bore  him  swiftly  officeward. 
Once  again  he  p>aid  tribute  of  admiration  to 
the  sheer  beauty  of  the  thing  of  metal  and 
steel  and  rich  upholstery.  The  finest  in 
New  York,  and  quite  pxissibly  it  would  not 
be  his  much  longer.  The  circumstance  con¬ 
tributed  subtly  to  his  appreciation  of  it. 

SITTING  there  upion  the  thick  cushions, 
he  found  it  impxissible  to  contemplate 
with  any  feeling  of  reality  the  pxissible  col¬ 
lapse  of  his  fortune.  Destiny  had  never 
failed  him:  why  should  he  doubt  now? 

Williams  greeted  him  with  a  piaillid  air  of 
strain.  The  man’s  rabbit  soul  was  being 
wrung  with  uncertainty.  More,  from  the 
aspiect  of  things,  hung  in  the  balance  for 
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Williams  than  for  himself.  For  Williams,  a 
comfortable  living,  a  congenial  occupiation, 
a  measure  of  security  rested  in  the  scales. 
For  himself — Ethan  Howard  winced — all 
his  heart  reached  out  to  Margaret. 

He  went  into  his  private  office;  locked  the 
door  against  intrusion;  went  to  the  window 
and  stood  looking  dowm  into  the  street  far 
below.  Many  of  those  hurrying  figures 
knew  of  the  fight  looming  large  on  the 
horizon  of  the  day;  some,  pxjssibly,  were 
intimately  concerned  in  it.  Somewhere 
near  by  his  enemies  were  already  gathering 
in  anticip>ation  of  the  final  struggle. 

Enemies? 

He  smiled  slightly,  and  then  recon¬ 
sidered.  Wasn’t  anybody  an  enemy  who 
threatened  a  man’s  happiness,  regar(Uess  of 
the  motive?  Enemies:  he  closed  down  upjon 
the  word  decisively,  with  a  certain  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  decision. 

The  ticker  began  its  chattering;  contin¬ 
ued.  The  small  sound  began  to  bore  into 
his  brain. 

Occasionally  he  heard  again  the  sound  of 
whispjered  conversation  outside  his  door, 
and  once  Williams’s  voice  sharpfly  protest¬ 
ing,  roused  to  self-assertion  by  the  desperate 
necessity  of  the  day. 

N.  &  W.  was  swooping  downward  again; 
briefly  rallied  a  few  p>oints;  began  a  re¬ 
newed  sharp  descent. 

Ethan  Howard  became  slowly  aware  that 
his  temples  were  damp,  the  p>alms  of  his 
hands  wet,  and  that  the  chatter  of  the 
ticker  was  driving  him  to  the  px)int  of 
madness. 

Up>on  impulse,  he  called  Margaret,  heard 
for  the  first  time  her  soft,  clear  voice  over 
the  telephone. 

“My  darling!”  he  said  irrepressibly,  and 
immediately  steadied  himself.  “I  had  to 
talk  to  you,  to  make  sure  you  are  real,”  he 
explain^. 

“I’m  glad  you  called  me,”  she  reassured. 
“I  wanted  to  talk  to  you,  but  I  was  afraid 
of  interrupting.” 

She  was,  he  told  her  instantly,  never  to 
be  afraid  of  interrupting  him.  “Nothing  in 
all  the  world  could  equal  your  importance 
in  my  eyes,”  he  finished,  and  felt  a  relief 
in  the  exaggerated  stress  he  put  into  his 
words. 

Margaret  wanted  to  see  him  in  his  oflSce, 
put  the  request  rather  timidly,  admitting 
that  she  had  a  certain  amount  of  curiosity 
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to  see  him  at  work.  He  agreed  to  send  the 
car  for  her  later  in  the  day. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  conversation. 
Nothing  extraordinary  in  the  words  ex¬ 
changed.  The  effect  alone  was  extraordi¬ 
nary.  He  felt  stimulated  to  new  resistance, 
strengthened  In  some  essential  way  by  the 
sound  of  her  voice.  Margaret,  although  she 
did  not  know  it,  was  the  stake  in  a  gigantic 
struggle. 

The  day  wore  slowly  by,  with  N.  &  VV. 
slowly  receding  and  advancing.  Once,  just 
before  noon,  it  dropp)ed  to  a  figure  where 
the  susp>ense  was  maddening;  then  slowly 
rallied.  His  heart  throbbed  sickeningly 
during  that  interval.  Let  N.  &  W.  once 
reach  a  certain  p>oint  in  its  decline,  and  he 
could  not  hop)e  for  survival.  His  strength 
lay  in  the  fact  that  his  enemies  could  not 
know  what  figure  marked  the  certainty  of 
his  ultimate  defeat. 

So  distinctly  may  a  mental  disturbance 
be  recorded  outwardly  that  Ethan  Howard 
bore  a  curiously  disheveled  app>earance, 
though  his  clothing  was  in  perfect  order. 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  with 
his  eyes  and  ears  strained  to  the  ticker,  he 
began  to  feel  that  the  struggle  in  which 
he  was  engaged  was  so  agonizing  that 
any  end  at  all  was  preferable  to  its  con¬ 
tinuance. 

The  ticker  throbbed,  his  heart  throbbed, 
his  temples  throbbed,  all  seeming  to  be 
equally  visited  with  a  weariness  which  had 
its  initial  source  in  himself. 

Hilaire  telephoned  in  the  early  after¬ 
noon,  and  he  judged  that  she  had  had 
a  sharp  battle  with  Williams  before  being 
put  upon  his  wire. 

“Ethan — ”  He  could  have  smiled  at  the 
weight  of  sorrow  in  her  tone.  How  per¬ 
fectly  women  like  Hilaire  simulated  emotion 
they  would  never  feel.  “I  want  to  talk  to 
you:  I  don’t  think  you  realize  that  what 
you  feel  for  Mrs.  Steele  is  only  an  in¬ 
fatuation.  It  will  pass!” 

He  cut  in  sharply.  “To  hope  that  it  will 
pass  is  the  most  unkind  wish  you  could 
possibly  make  for  me,  Hilaire.” 

Hilaire  faltered,  urged  into  frankness  by 
her  own  disappointment. 

“I  thought — ”  she  said  plaintively,  and 
in  her  voice  was  the  imminent  presence  of 
tears. 

Ethan  Howard  smiled  wn,"ly;  decided  that 


the  truth  might  prove  healing  to  Hilaire’s 
injured  feelings. 

“Before  the  day  is  over,  Hilaire,  I  may 
be  the  poorest  man  in  New  York.” 

“You’re  joking,  Ethan!” 

“It’s  not  exactly  a  joke,’’  he  affirmed. 

Nor  was  it,  with  the  ticker  moment  by 
moment  bleeding  him  white. 

“I’m — sorry,”  murmured  Hilaire. 

She  hung  up  immediately.  Hilaire  knew 
her  own  limitations,  and  he  discerned  a 
great  wisdom  on  her  part  in  that  knowledge. 
Frail  flowers  like  Hilaire  were  not  meant  to 
blow  in  the  chill  breezes  of  adversity.  He 
absolved  her  whole-heartedly  of  quitting  a 
sinking  ship  with  disgraceful  celerity.  Hil¬ 
aire  was  Hilaire;  no  more,  no  less. 

Taking  the  morning  papers  from  the 
pocket  of  his  coat,  he  ran  through  them 
disinterestedly,  his  attention  finally  claimed 
by  an  item  announcing  Marge  Lansing’s 
engagement  to  Leroy  Park. 

He  called  up.  Marge  answ'ered  the  tele¬ 
phone  with  a  new  lightness,  almost  a  hope¬ 
fulness,  in  her  tone. 

“I  saw  the  notice,”  he  congratulated. 

“Apparently  everybody  in  New  York 
has  read  it!”  laughed  Marge.  “I  didn't 
know’  I’d  so  many  friends,  but  I  suppose 
successful  people  always  have  plenty  of 
friends;  and  I’m  that  now,  you  know. 
Everybody  else  has  called  up,  but  I  was 
waiting  to  hear  from  you — ” 

“I  would  have  called  before,”  he  apolo¬ 
gized.  “But  it’s  by  way  of  being  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  busy  day  for  me.” 

“I  know!  Leroy  told  me  last  night.”  A 
pause.  “Can  anybody  do  anything?” 

“Nothing  but  wish  me  luck.” 

“I’m  not  afraid  for  you,”  said  Marge 
surprisingly  then.  “No  matter  what  comes, 
Ethan,  you’ll  always  be  able  to  fight  your 
way  through.  One  doesn’t  have  to  pity 
you!” 

He  was  surprised  and  touched.  “Why, 
Marge!”  he  protested.  “You’re  idealizing 
me!” 

“I’m  not!”  denied  Marge  vehemently. 
“I  love  your  courage,  Ethan,  likely  because 
I’ve  so  little  of  it  myself.  I  hadn’t  even 
courage  enough  to  risk  myself  on  the  one 
big  thing  which  ever  came  to  me!  I  love 
your  courage,  Ethan,  and  I  could  have 
loved  you.  Perhaps,  in  my  w’ay,  I  did.” 

“Marge!” 

“Leroy  won’t  mind,”  defended  Marge. 
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“Leroy’s  getting  just  the  wife  he  wants, 
Ethan.  Ill  fit  into  his  scheme  of  things. 
He’ll  be  proud  of  me.  You’ll  see!” 

He  had  a  queer  tenderness  for  her  when 
he  hung  up.  A  gallant  creature,  Marge,  in 
spite  of  her  admission  of  weakness — ^per- 
hape  because  of  it!  Nothing  was  really 
wrong  with  Marge,  except  her  stage  set¬ 
ting. 

.\t  two  o’clock,  after  a  sharp  decline,  N. 
&  \V.  went  flying  upward,  and  he  had  an 
immediate  intuition  that  the  circumstance 
was  favorable  to  his  interests,  that  it  rep)- 
resented  conflict  in  the  ranks  of  his  be¬ 
siegers.  Well  he  knew  the  cripjpling  effect 
of  panic  in  the  ranks!  Fearing  his  resources 
were  greater  than  they  had  anticipated,  his 
enemies  were  flying  for  cover.  He  had  a 
strange  premonition  that  an  end  victorious 
for  himself  was  in  sight,  and  his  intuitions 
usually  being  correct,  he  knew  a  luxury  of 
release  in  the  conviction. 

The  outcome,  however,  still  was  a  matter 
of  actual  uncertainty,  and  he  decided  he 
must  tell  Margaret  about  it  when  she  came. 

Meanwhile  he  could  abandon  himself  to 
his  sudden,  hopieful  belief  that  all  was  to  be 
well  with  him. 

Williams  felt  it  also,  came  hunydng  in 
with  the  glad  relief  of  reaction  shining  in 
his  face. 

“I  think  we’ve  won,  sir,”  he  congratu¬ 
lated.  “Got  them  on  the  run  now!” 

With  an  overwhelming  surprise  Ethan 
Howard  p)erceived  that  tears  were  running 
down  the  man's  cheeks. 

“When  you’ve  been  fourteen  years  with 
one  employer,  sir!”  said  Williams  emo- 
•  tionally,  and  suddenly  turned  and  walked 
out  of  the  office. 

A  warmness  manifested  itseK  in  Ethan 
Howard’s  breast.  Life  was  full  of  sur¬ 
prises!  Who  would  have  looked  for  such 
loyalty  in  Williams,  with  his  rabbit  soul? 
WTio  would  have  troubled  to  look?  With 
a  rising  indignation  against  himself,  Ethan 
Howard  told  himself  that  Williams  couldn’t 
help  being  bom  with  a  rabbit  soul.  One 
couldn’t  (ffioose. 
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IV^ARGARET  came  at  four  o’clock, 
in  gray,  with  several  of  his  rc 
pinned  against  her  coat. 

She  thanked  him  prettily  for  the  flowers. 
“All  my  rooms  are  full  of  roses,”  she 
said.  “And  every  time  I  look  at  them,  I 
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think  of  you,  and  the  roses  prove  to  me 
that  you  are  real.”  • 

His  own  terror  of  unreality — how  well  he 
recognized  her  feeling! 

Margaret  touched  her  dress,  calling  his 
attention  to  it. 

“I’m  not  wearing  mourning  any  longer, 
Ethan.  I  couldn’t!  It  would  be  hypocrisy,” 
she  explained. 

“I  love  you  in  gray,”  said  Ethan  Howard, 
smiling.  “But  I  supp)ose  I  would  love  you 
equally  in  blue  or  brown  or  green  or  any¬ 
thing  else  I  can  think  of.  In  anything 
except  black!” 

Black  reminded  him  of  the  other  man: 
that  was  the  reason.  Then,  genuinely,  he 
pitied  the  other  man.  Margaret  had  not 
loved  that  other  man!  Sharply  his  egotism 
recoiled  from  the  hurt  of  his  own  thought: 
Margaret  had  never  admitted  love  lor  him¬ 
self.  She  had  merely  accepted  him  as  a 
prosprective  husband,  and  he’d  been  satis¬ 
fied  with  that. 

Now  he  realized  that  it  was  not  enough. 
He  wanted  unendurably  to  be  loved:  not 
for  what  he  had,  nor  for  what  he  could  be, 
nor  for  what  he  was,  but  simply  as  himself. 

“Margaret!” 

The  sudden  seriousness  of  his  tone  fright¬ 
ened  her.  She  moved  slightly,  catching  at 
the  back  of  a  chair  to  steady  herself. 

“You  didn’t  mean  w'hat  you  said  yester¬ 
day?”  she  said,  in  a  forlorn  whisp)er,  voicing 
her  own  greatest  fear.  “You’ve  found  out 
that  you  don’t  want  to  marry  me?” 

“Not  that!”  he  denied  quickly.  “Some¬ 
thing  else  has  come  up.” 

Walking  over  to  the  now  silent  ticker,  he 
came  back  with  a  handful  of  printed  tap)e. 
Briefly  he  outlined  to  her  the  events  of  the 
day  and  their  significance. 

“It’s  px)ssible  I’ll  not  be  able  to  give  you 
all  you  exp)ect,  Margaret,  and  I  thought 
you  ought  to  know.  It’s  your  privilege  to 
choose.” 

He  waited. 

Security:  what  women  wanted  most  in 
all  the  w(^d!  Again  he  had  the  futile  wish 
that  Margaret  could  have  s(xne  of  his  own 
sense  of  adventure,  his  own  enjoyment  of 
conflict.  What  a  life  they  could  have 
together! 

And  then  he  heard  Margaret’s  voice — 
p>ainfully,  as  if  from  afar,  although  she  was 
quite  close.  Stumbling  across  the  room, 
she  had  flung  herself  against  his  breast 
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with  an  abandon  of  which  he  would  not 
have  believed  her  capable.  He  had  been 
right  in  his  belief  that  there  was  fire  behind 
her  aloofness;  the  flame  was  burning  high 
now. 

“Ethan!  Ethan!  Does  it  matter?”  she 
was  sobbing.  “Can’t  we  build  again  to¬ 
gether?  It  wasn’t  so  jnuch  poverty  as  the 
loneliness  of  poverty  I  wanted  to  escajie 
from.  And  if  I  was  drawn  to  you  in  the 
beginning  by  my  need  of  what  you  could 
give,  my  need  has  changed.  It’s  you  I  need 
now.” 

She  was  trying  to  explain,  pleading  with 
him  to  understand,  her  eyes,  violet-gray, 
upon  his. 

“Need — that’s  it,  Ethan!  A  need  of 
love:  everybody  has  it.  However  long  de¬ 
layed  the  hour,  however  a  life  may  be 
crowded  with  other  things,  there  comes  a 
moment  when  love  alone  can  satisfy  the 
inescap>able  hunger  of  the  human  heart!” 

The  inescapable  hunger  of  the  human 
heart! 

Ethan  Howard  saw  himself  looking  up  at 
the  lighted  window  in  sudden  knowledge 
of  his  own  lack,  recognizing  in  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  two  unknown  people  something 
he  himself  did  not  possess.  ^  The  inescap¬ 
able  hunger  of  the  human  heart  for  love! 
Wasn’t  Margaret  right?  He’d  had  every¬ 
thing,  and  yet  he’d  had  nothing  vital  until 
Margaret  came. 

In  everything  except  love  it  was  the  game 
itself  and  not  the  ultimate  reward,  which 
counted.  Love  alone  was  the  infinite  ad¬ 
venture  in  which  possession  never  staled, 
so  long  as  love  remained  love. 

“I  want  to  marry  you  now,”  Margaret 
was  saying,  in  her  new,  broken,  curiously 
alive  tone,  “before  we  know  the  outcome. 
It’s  the  only  way  you’ll  ever  be  sure  that  I 
do  care!” 

HE  wanted  to  marry  him  today! 

Ethan  Howard  held  her  away  from 
him  briefly,  seeing  the  terror  in  her  eyes  as 
he  did  so.  Margaret  was  seeing  in  his  act 
a  thrusting  of  herself  out  of  his  life,  when 
he’d  become  all  her  hope  of  happiness. 
As  though  that  could  be! 

He  smiled,  knowing  Margaret  was  no 


longer  aloof  and  withdrawn.  He’d  brought 
her  inside  the  circle  of  himself.  Henceforth 
they  were  one,  inseparable  and  indivisible. 
He  choked  with  the  wonder  of  it. 

But  because  he  wanted  her  to  under¬ 
stand,  he  released  her,  holding  up  between 
them  his  gnarled,  scarred  hands. 

“I  may  have  to  work  for  you  with  these,” 
he  said  quietly. 

With  one  uncontrollable  gesture  Mar¬ 
garet  caught  his  hands  in  hers  and  drew 
them  against  her  breast.  In  her  gesture 
was  exactly  the  thing  which  he  had  glimpsed 
in  the  lighted  window,  and  which  had  so 
sharply  disturbed  all  his  satisfaction  with 
his  life:  the  same  rapture  of  possession 
which  had  taken  him  by  the  throat. 

An  exultation  flooded  through  Ethan 
Howard.  He  had  conquered;  he  had 
triumphed  over  the  limitations  imposed 
by  his  own  success;  he  had  achieved  his 
destiny.  Wasn’t  being  loved  for  one’s  self 
alone  the  triumph  of  triumphs? 

His  thought  changed.  Was  this  a  per¬ 
sonal  triumph,  after  all?  Wasn’t  it,  rather, 
the  inevitable  triumph  of  love  over  all 
other  emotions  in  the  world? 

No  matter!  He  drew  Margaret  into  his 
arms  gently. 

Ilis  alone,  won  by  himself  alone — the 
other  half  of  himself,  destined  for  him 
since  the  beginning  of  creation!  He  had  a 
sense  of  warm  pity  for  other  men,  unable 
to  find  the  self  which  completed  them.  Com¬ 
pletion,  he  saw  instantly,  could  never  come 
through  one’s  self:  it  must  always  come 
through  another.  And  completion  meant, 
in  a  way,  a  conquest  of  adverse  destiny. 
So  there  he  was,  back  again  to  his  old,  old 
longing  for  conquest. 

He  opened  his  mouth  to  speak  to  Mar¬ 
garet,  saw  that  she  was  stricken  with 
emotion,  and  dropped  his  cheek,  without 
speaking,  to  her  soft  dark  hair. 

If  they  went  immediately,  he  was  de¬ 
ciding,  there  would  be  time  to  get  a  license, 
and  they  could  be  married  at  once.  That 
was  what  Margaret  wanted;  it  was  what  he 
wanted. 

Smiling,  he  realized  he  had  been  right  in 
believing  this  would  prove  an  epochal  day: 
it  was  his  wedding  day! 


The  End 


Sporting  Thing  to  Do 

Deference  Has  Its  Place,  in  Tennis,  in  Love  and  in 
Business;  but  the  Youngster  Who  Would  Succeed 
Needs  a  Moderate  Amount  of  Self-Confidence,  Besides 
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Illustration  by 

There  is  a  barrier,  even  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  between  the  sons  of  men  who 
carry  a  dinner  pail  and  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  men  who  have  had  money 
and  power  and  place  for  generations.  The 
only  question  is  what,  precisely,  the  barrier  is. 

Jimmy  McLean  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch 
stone  mason  who  had  come  to  America  as 
a  young  man,  settled  in  the  old  Connecticut 
village  of  Deep  Harbor,  and  built  himself  a 
cottage  of  the  native  stone  with  his  own 
hands.  Jimmy  learned  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  g(^  masonry  and  bad  as  he  grew. 
At  ten  he  wanted  to  be  a  mason  like  his 
father;  at  fifteen  he  decided  to  be  a  con¬ 
tractor  and  builder  besides.  But  before 
he  was  twenty  he  walked  down  a  lane,  in 
May,  between  two  rows  of  ancient  apple 
trees,  with  Cynthia  Wainwright.  And  noth¬ 
ing  in  his  life  was  ever  the  same  again. 

The  Wainwrights  lived  (when  they  weren’t 
in  New  York  or  London  or  Paris)  at  Round 
Hill,  in  a  white  house  that  overlooks  Deep 
Harbor,  a  house  with  tables  by  Duncan 
Phyfe,  and  early-eighteenth-century  silver, 
and  a  late-nineteenth-century  butler  named 
Wiggin.  Cynthia’s  great-grandfather  had 
owned  clipper  ships;  her  grandfather  had 
been  Ambassador  to  France;  her  father 
had  died  in  Tibet,  in  one  of  those  early 
sjiorting  attempts  to  climb  Mount  Everest. 
Her  brother  Hugh,  who  had  becorne  head  of 
the  family  on  his  father’s  death,  had  two 
hobbies:  Arab  horses  and  tennis. 

Jimmy  was  the  fair-haired  boy  of  Deep 
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Harbor,  the  sort  of  boy  other  boys  follow 
and  older  people  admit  has  something  in 
him — if  he  ever  settles  down.  But  he 
was  the  son  of  a  man  who  worked  with  his 
hands  and  he  might  have  lived  all  his  life 
in  sight  of  Round  Hill  and  have  become  the 
town’s  leading  contractor  and  builder  with¬ 
out  ever  handing  his  hat  to  Wiggin  save  for 
a  chance.  The  chance  was  that  he  was 
born  to  keep  his  eye  on  a  ball  and  his  weight 
moving  forward  while  making  a  full  swing 
with  his  right  arm  and  so  he  never  had  to 
learn  the  lesson  that  makes  all  the  difference 
between  the  kind  of  tennis  you  see  every¬ 
where  and  the  kind  you  see  at  Forest  Hills 
or  Wimbledon  or  Cannes. 

Hugh  Wainwright  saw  Jimmy  playing  one 
afternoon  on  the  high-school  court  and 
stoppied  his  roadster  to  watch  a  moment 
and  stayed  to  introduce  himself. 

“Look  here,”  he  said  to  Jimmy.  “I  wish 
you’d  come  up  to  Round  Hill  tomorrow 
afternoon  and  play  with  me.  I  think  I 
could  teach  you  to  beat  me.” 

That  was  the  highest  compliment  a 
Wainwright  could  pay  anybody. 

Jimmy  blushed,  stammered,  and  said: 
“Fd  like  to.” 

“At  three  o’clock  then,”  Hugh  said. 

Jimmy  walked  the  long  two  miles  up 
to  Round  Hill  the  next  afternoon — up  to 
Round  Hill,  and  through  the  great  iron 
gates,  and  into  another  world.  \  world  in 
which  the  doorbell  was  answered  by  a  large, 
.grave  man  with  pink  cheeks  and  the  air  of  a 
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bishop,  who  waited  silently  for  you  to  state 
your  business  and  on  hearing  it  came 
gravely  to  attention  at  a  precise  right  angle 
to  your  line  of  sight  and  said  to  a  point  a 
yard  above  your  head:  “Mr.  Wainwright  is 
expecting  you,  sir.”  A  world  in  which  tennis 
courts  were  of  an  incredible  turf,  springy 
under  your  feet  and  very  slippery  to  an  old, 
worn  pair  of  sneakers,  and  as  perfectly  kept 
as  your  mother’s  parlor  carpet.  A  world  in 
which  new  tennis  balls  appeared  by  the 
gross  and  rackets  by  the  dozen,  and  in  which 
form  was  a  matter  of  as  momentous  im¬ 
portance  as  sound  stone-work  was  to  your 
father.  A  world  in  which  you  expected 
every  minute  to  put  your  foot  in  it  and 
somehow  did  not. 

JIMMY  got  only  one  game  in  his  first  set 
with  Hugh  Wainwright.  He  was  still 
awestruck  and  the  unfamiliar  bound  of  the 
ball  off  the  turf  disturbed  him.  But  he 
worked  hard,  running  his  head  off  back  and 
forth  along  the  base-line,  and  making  im¬ 
possible  gets.  He  held  Hugh  to  6-3  in  the 
second  set  and  to  6-4  in  the  third. 

“You  see,”  Hugh  told  him,  “you’re  really 
a  better  man  than  I  am.  You’re  a  natural- 
born  tennis  player  and  I’m  not.  How  old 
are  ycu?” 

“Eighteen — nearly  nineteen,”  Jimmy  said. 
“I’m  twenty-three,”  Hugh  said.  “I’ve 
played  at  least  five  years  longer  than  you 
have  and  I  have  to  work  to  beat  you.” 

Jimmy  was  still  breathing  hard;  he  could 
feel  the  sweat  running  down  his  cheeks;  one 
knee  ached  from  a  spill  he  had  itaken  on 
the  slippery  turf;  the  grass  had  stained  his 
white  ducks  from  hip  to  ankle  where  he 
had  struck.  He  glanced  at  Hugh,  immacu¬ 
late  in  white  flannels,  looking  as  if  he  had 
just  dressed. 

“You  didn’t  work  as  hard  as  I  did,” 
Jimmy  said. 

Hugh  grinned.  “I  did  manage  to  keep 
you  trotting  on  that  base-line,”  he  admit¬ 
ted.  “Your  position  play  is  bad  and  your 
backhand  isn’t  sound.” 

Hugh  illustrated  the  point  about  the 
backhand,  sweeping  his  racket  at  an  imagi¬ 
nary  ball  and  drawing  it  sharply  in  toward 
his  body  at  the  finish  of  the  stroke. 

“You  get  a  nice  side-spin  that  way  when 
you  get  it  just  right,  but  you  can’t  really 
control  it.  You  need  to  use  top-spin.” 

He  led  the  way  to  a  brick  practice  wall, 


and  made  half  a  dozen  backhand  drives. 

“Try  it,”  he  said  to  Jimmy. 

Jimmy  drove.  They  practiced  against 
the  wall  for  another  hour. 

“Let’s  have  a  shower,”  Hugh  said  finally. 
“You’ll  stay  to  tea,  won’t  you?” 

“I’d  like  to,”  Jimmy  said,  “but  I  think 
I’d  better  be  getting  on  home.” 

What  he  really  thought  was  that  he 
couldn’t  go  to  tea  in  that  house  in  the 
clothes  he  had  on. 

“Will  you  come  again  tomorrow  after¬ 
noon?”  Hugh  asked. 

“I’d  like  to,”  Jimmy  said. 

“I’m  playing  in  a  tournament  over  at 
Brixton  on  Saturday,”  Hugh  explained, 
“and  I  want  to  get  in  all  the  practice  I  can. 
Would  you  care  to  drive  over  with  me 
Saturday  morning?” 

“I’d  like  to,”  Jimmy  said. 

He  tried  to  remember,  walking  home,  if 
he  had  said  anything  except  “I’d  like  to,” 
all  afternoon.  He  could  have  kicked  him¬ 
self  for  being  so  inept;  and  kicked  himself 
again  for  caring  so  much  whether  he  was  in¬ 
ept  or  not.  Why  was  it  people  with  money 
made  you  so  self-conscious?  It  wasn’t  the 
money,  really.  It  was  the  things  that  came 
from  always  having  money.  It  was  man¬ 
ners.  Hugh  wasn’t  a  snob.  Or  if  he  was  a 
snob  he  was  too  much  of  a  snob  to  show  it. 
Jimmy  wished  fervently  that  he  had  never 
met  Hugh  Wainwright,  and  thanked  his  stars 
that  he  had.  The  devilish  part  of  it  was  he 
liked  the  man  and  wanted  to  please  him. 

Jimmy  played  at  Round  ffill  the  next 
three  afternoons,  managing  each  time  to 
decline  tea.  On  Saturday  morning  Hugh 
called  for  him  and  drove  him  over  to  Brlx- 
ton  in  his  roadster.  It  proved  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  day  in  Jimmy’s  life.  It  was  the 
day  he  got  his  idea  of  the  sporting  thing. 

XJUGH  happened  to  draw  his  only  seri- 
ous  rival,  a  man  named  Sharp,  in  the 
preliminary  round.  Sharp  took  the  first 
set  at  1 1-9.  Hugh  took  the  second  at 
1 1-9.  By  that  time  the  gallery  was  in¬ 
tensely  interested  and  Jimmy  wanted  to  yell 
every  time  Hugh  made  a  placement.  Hugh 
broke  through  in  the  ninth  game  of  the  third 
and  final  set.  The  score  stood  5-4  in  his 
favor  and  he  was  serving.  Twice  he  aced 
Sharp.  The  points  stood  at  30-love.  And 
then  a  linesman  made  one  of  those  in¬ 
credible  decisions  that  are  the  despair  of 
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tournament  players.  He  called  Hugh’s 
shot  in  when  it  was  out.  The  gallery, 
groaned. 

The  points  stood  at  40-love.  If  Hugh 
took  one  more  point  he  would  win  the  game, 
the  set  and  the  match.  He  deliberately 
served  a  double  fault.  The  gallery  clapped 
discreetly.  Whereupon  Hugh  served  an¬ 
other  double  fault.  The  gallery  cheered. 
Sharp  saw  his  chance  and  took  it  manfully. 
He  drove  Hugh’s  next  service  with  all  he 
had,  passed  Hugh  at  the  net,  and  the  points 
were  deuce.  Sharp  proceeded  to  run  out 
not  only  the  next  two  p)oints  but  the  next 
two  games.  He  won  the  match,  11-9, 
9-“.  7-S- 

Jimmy  was  bitterly  disappointed  and  in¬ 
tensely  admiring. 

“You  shouldn’t  have  given  him  two 
points,”  he  said  to  Hugh  on  the  way  back 
to  Deep  Harbor.” 

“1  shouldn’t  have  let  him  beat  me,” 
Hugh  said. 

“But  you  gave  him  two  points,”  Jimmy 
cried. 

“I  had  to  give  him  two  to  even  it  up,” 
Hugh  said.  “It  was  the  only  sporting  thing 
to  do.” 

Jimmy  stole  glances  at  Hugh’s  face  as 
they  sat  side  by  side  in  the  roadster.  He 
saw  that  Hugh  was  the  sort  of  man  who 
would  always  do  what  he  had  done  that 
day,  and  do  it  quietly  and  easily,  asking  no 
reward  except  his  own  knowledge  that  he 
had  done  what  he  called  the  sporting  thing. 
Jimmy  wanted  to  be  like  that — like  Hugh. 
He  would  be  like  that. 

“I’ll  get  my  revenge  in  about  three 
weeks,”  Hugh  said.  “I’m  going  to  coach 
you  to  beat  Sharp  and  then  let  you  enter 
ihe  Stamford  tournament.” 

“It  can’t  be  done,”  Jimmy  said. 

“You’re  better  than  you  think  you  are,” 
Hugh  told  him.  “Only  you  don’t  play  your 
t>est  game  against  me.” 

“I  know  I  don’t,”  Jimmy  admitted. 

“It’s  what  they  call  a  mental  hazard  in 
golf.  You’ll  get  over  it.” 

Jimmy  wondered  if  he  ever  would  get 
over  it.  Jimmy  mightily  resolved  that  he 
would  get  over  it. 

Hugh  turned,  smiled  at  Jimmy.  “Won’t 
you  break  your  rule  and  stay  to  tea  at 
Round  Hill  today?”  he  asked. 

“I’d  like  to,”  Jimmy  said. 

“Good.” 
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Neither  of  them  said  a  word  for  the  rest 
of  that  hour's  drive.  But  Jimmy’s  mind 
was  busy.  He  thought  he  had  a  long 
way  to  go  to  be  the  kind  of  man  he  wanted 
to  be.  He  was  still  thinking  when  Hugh 
swung  the  roadster  through  the  gates  at 
Round  Hill,  and  up  the  drive,  and  to  a  sud¬ 
den  jolting  stop  to  avoid  running  into  a 
girl  on  horseback. 

“Why,  hello,  Cynthia!”  Hugh  said. 
“Where  did  you  come  from?” 

Jimmy  ceased  entirely  to  think.  He  just 
looked.  For  years  afterward  he  could  re¬ 
call  every  detail  of  that  picture  whenever  he 
wished  to;  and  often  when  he  didn’t  wish  to; 
often  when  he  tried  not  to. 

She  was,  he  saw,  a  year  or  two  younger 
than  he  was — a  girl  straight  and  slim  and 
strong  who  sat  her  horse  as  if  she  belonged 
there;  a  girl  without  a  hat,  in  a  white  blouse, 
and  white  cord  breeches,  and  boots  of  that 
mahogany  color  good  leather  takes,  and 
small  silver  spurs;  a  girl  who  looked  straight 
at  you  out  of  singularly  clear  blue  eyes  and 
smiled  with  complete,  warm  friendliness. 

Jimmy  knew  vaguely  that  he  was  being 
introduced,  that  he  was  acknowledging  the 
introduction,  that  he  must  stop  staring. 
He  couldn’t  stop  staring.  He  stared  at 
the  horse.  It  was  a  beautiful  little  horse, 
with  a  high  arching  crest,  and  the  veins 
standing  out  on  its  neck,  and  its  dark  coat 
shining,  and  its  thin  nostrils  quivering. 
It  was  exactly  the  kind  of  horse  for  such  a 
girl  to  ride. 

JIMMY  is  staying  to  tea,”  Hugh  ex¬ 
plained. 

“So  am  I,”  said  Cynthia. 

“Hurry  it  up  then.  You  haven’t  time 
to  change.” 

Her  answer  was  to  tighten  rein.  The 
horse  tossed  his  head,  whirled  as  if  on  a 
pivot,  and  cantered  off  toward  the  stables. 
“What  a  horse!”  Jimmy  said  to  Hugh. 
“Yes,”  Hugh  said,  “he’s  about  the  best 
Arab  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.” 
real  Arab?”  Jimmy  asked. 

“Pure  .\rab  as  far  back  as  the  stud-book 
goes,”  Hugh  answered.  “The  same  blood 
that  put  the  heart  in  the  English  thorough¬ 
bred  way  back  in  the  beginning.” 

But  Jimmy  was  not  really  thinking  about 
Arab  horses.  He  was  wondering  what  he 
would  say  to  Cynthia  at  tea. 

They  had  tea  on  a  veranda,  overlooking  a 
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garden  vsith  a  sundial,  and  beyond,  an  or¬ 
chard  in  which  the  branches  were  still  black 
lines — black  lines  in  a  delicate  pale  green 
mist  of  new  bud  and  leaf.  Every  time 
Jimmy  caught  himself  staring  at  Cynthia 
Wainwright  he  looked  out  at  the  orchard. 
He  could  not  talk.  He  could  only  stare 
and  listen.  The  pitch  and  timbre  of  her 
voice  captivated  him.  "He  learned  that  she 
had  got  home  from  school  that  day  and  that 
she  was  going  abroad  with  her  mother  in  a 
month  or  less  to  stay  a  couple  of  years.  She 
would  be  sailing  for  Paris  about  the  time 
he  got  his  diploma  from  the  Deep  Harbor 
High  School  and  started  out,  in  overalls,  to 
learn  his  father’s  trade,  by  carrying  mortar 
in  a  hod.  He  was  thinking  how  great  the 
distance  was  that  separated  her  world  from 
his  when  she  turned  and  asked  him  whether 
he  was  in  school  or  college. 

“I’m  just  finishing  my  last  year  in  the 
high  school.”  he  said. 

“And  w'here  are  you  going  to  college?” 

Jimmy  looked  at  her  gravely.  He  had 
an  impulse  to  shock  her  by  saying,  “I’m 
not  going  to  college — I’m  going  to  carry  a 
hod.”  He  was  himself  shocked  by  what 
he  did  say.  He  said:  “I  am  going  down  to 
Yale,  to  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  to 
study  architecture.” 

She  flashed  him  a  quick,  interested  smile. 

“T’VE  always  wanted  to  be  an  architect,” 
Hugh  said.  “I’ve  been  intending  ever 
since  I  got  out  of  college  to  pack  up  and  go 
to  Paris  and  the  Beaux  Arts.” 

“Why  don’t  you?”  Cynthia  asked. 

Hugh  shrugged  his  Moulders.  “I  supv- 
pose  I  don’t  care  enough,”  he  answered. 
“I’m  more  interested  in  horses  and  tennis.” 
He  turned  and  addressed  Jimmy.  “My 
father  was  a  sportsman,”  he  added. 

“My  father  is  a  stone  mason,”  Jimmy 
said.  “I’ve  always  wanted  to  be  a  builder.” 

“That’s  the  difference,”  Hugh  announced. 
“You’ll  do  something  real — something  use¬ 
ful — because  you’ve  grown  up  with  the  idea. 
I  can’t  help  admiring  my  father’s  courage. 
But  I  can’t  say  he  ever  did  anything  useful, 
or  expiected  me  to.” 

Cynthia  was  silent,  her  chin  resting  in 
one  hand,  her  eyes  on  the  orchard.  Jimmy 
felt  that  she  agreed  with  Hugh. 

Afterward,  walking  home,  Jimmy’s  mood 
alternated  between  a  queer,  nameless  de- 
spiair  and  an  equally  queer,  nameless  happi¬ 


ness.  How  characteristic  it  was  of  Hugli 
and  Cynthia  to  make  him  feel  that  he  had 
an  advantage  because  his  father  worked 
with  his  hands!  And  yet  their  view  of  life 
was  so  different  that  their  words  hardly 
meant  what  the  same  words  meant  to  him. 
They  sp>oke  from  the  pwint  of  view  of  pieople 
who  didn’t  have  to  do  anything  at  all.  Life 
asked  nothing  of  Hugh  except  that  he  be 
a  gentleman.  His  great-grandfather  had 
seen  to  that.  Doing  something  useful  ap- 
piealed  to  Hugh,  in  a  certain  mood,  as  a  new 
kind  of  spiort.  Jimmy  had  to  earn  his  living. 

And  now  he  had  to  earn  his  way  through 
college. 

How  absurd  it  was  to  let  himself  in  for 
that  because  he  Uked  a  girl  and  wanted  to 
impress  her!  A  girl  he  didn’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about,  a  girl  he  had  seen  for  an  hour 
and  wasn’t  likely  to  see  again  more  than 
once  or  twice  before  she  sailed  for  Europe 
and  out  of  his  life  forever.  And  yet  he 
did  know  something  about  her.  He  knew 
everything  about  her.  He  knew  that  she 
made  every  other  girl  he  had  ever  known 
seem  p)ale  or  crude  or  silly.  He  had  known  a 
girl  in  the  high  school  who  had  vitality — 
and  a  voice  like  a  buzz  saw.  He  had  known 
a  quiet,  industrious  girl  who  got  99  in  Latin. 
He  had  known  a  girl  who  was  pretty  and 
vivacious,  but  had  a  weak,  ill-made  body 
and  the  mind  of  a  canary  bird.  Of  course 
Cynthia  had  every  px>ssible  advantage, 
being  a  Wainwright.  That  had  given  her 
her  px)ise. 

Jimmy,  going  to  sleep  that  night,  saw 
that  he  must  not  try  to  know  her.  That 
way  led  only  to  a  p>ainful  defeat,  a  defeat 
without  a  chance  to  fight.  He  quietly  re¬ 
solved  never  to  see  her  again. 

So  in  the  next  three  weeks  he  saw  her 
nearly  every  day.  He  continued  to  play 
tennis  with  Hugh  and  she  was  always  there 
at  tea.  His  game  improved.  He  did  beat 
Sharp  in  the  semi-finals  at  Stamford,  a  long, 
hard  five-set  match,  in  which  sheer  stub¬ 
born  stamina  pulled  him  through.  He  lost 
to  Hugh  in  straight  sets  the  next  day. 

Hugh  drove  him  back  to  Round  that 
day.  It  was  a  day  in  May  as  warm  and 
sweet  and  still  as  summer  with  the  apple 
trees  in  full  bloom.  It  seemed  to  Jimmy, 
sitting  on  the  veranda,  looking  out  on  the 
orchard,  unendurably  beautiful.  He  won¬ 
dered,  sitting  there  at  tea  with  Hugh  and 
Cynthia,  if  all  true  beauty  were  like  that — 
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She  wu  a  year  or  two  younger  than  Jimmy;  a  ^irl  who  looked  straight  at  you  out  of 
clear  blue  eyes  and  smiled  with  complete,  warm  friendliness. 
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if  it  hurt.  And  then  Wiggin  called  Hu^ 
to  the  telephone  and  he  was  alone  with 
C]mthia. 

He  stole  a  glance  at  her.  She  caught 
him  kx>ldng  at  her  and  smiled  fainUy. 
He  had  the  strange  notion  that  she  knew  he 
loved  her.  But  how  could  she?  He  had  the 
still  stranger  notion  that  she  loved  him. 
Which  was,  of  course,  absurd.  For  a  brief 
moment  it  seemed  to  him  as  if,  without  ever 
sa3ring  a  WOTd,  they  had  completely  confessed 
themselves  to  ea(±  other — that  each  knew 
the  other’s  heart — and  that  this  was  love. 
Then  she  ^ke  and  Jimmy  returned  to  earth. 

“Jimmy,”  she  said,  “I’m  going  in  to 
New  York  tomorrow  to  meet  mother.  We 
have  some  shopping  to  do  on  Monday. 
We’re  sailing  on  Tu^ay.” 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  tcx^  two  steps  to¬ 
ward  her. 

“I  know,”  he  said,  “and  I’ve  got  to  go 
home  now.  I  suppose  I  shan’t  see  you 
again.” 

She  did  not  answer  directly.  She  stood 
up  and  looked  out  at  the  orchard. 

“You  always  go  home  by  the  road — don’t 
you,  Jimmy?” 

“Yes,”  he  said. 

“You  needn’t.  There’s  a  better  way. 
I’ll  show  it  to  you.” 

She  led  the  way  around  the  house.  Jim¬ 
my  saw  an  avenue  of  gnarled  old  apple  trees 
that  marked  what  had  once  beoi  a  farm  road 
leading  away  from  the  older  part  of  the  house. 

Cynthia  paused  and  pointed  and  as  she 
p<wted  her  shoulder  touched  his. 

“You  go  through  the  lane  and  you  come 
out  in  a  pasture  and  from  there  you  can  see 
your  way  down  to  the  village  across  the 
fields.” 

“I  see,”  Jimmy  said. 

He  coiilchi’t  have  said  another  word.  The 
touch  of  her  shoulder  against  his  made  him 
dizzy.  He  tried  to  think  of  words  in  which 
to  say  good-by.  He  wondered  if  it  would 
be  proper  to  shake  hands  with  her.  He  de¬ 
ad^  it  would.  Of  course  it  would.  He 
turned  to  look  at  her. 

Her  cheek  was  faintly  flushed,  lumiiK>us. 
Her  eyes  were  pools,  clear,  daik,  deep.  Her 
eyes  contained  depth  after  depth.  He  could 
not  look  into  her  eyes. 

Without  a  word  they  walked  side  by  side 
down  the  lane,  between  the  apple  trees, 
on  turf  flecked  with  sunlight,  through  air 
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lane  he  would  turn,  shake  hands  with  her,  c( 

say  good-by,  and  go.  She  would  under-  ai 

stand  everything — that  he  liked  her  a  lot  1( 

and  that  he  wished  she  were  not  going  away,  d 

and  all  that.  « 

They  paused,  as  if  by  mutual  under-  & 

standi^,  at  the  end  of  the  lane.  They  b 

could  see  the  village — white  houses  in  a  thin  ^ 

line  along  the  shm%,  and  the  harbor,  and  d 

the  point,  reaching  out  into  the  Sound.  a 

They  sto(^  there,  side  by  side,  looking  at  « 

the  water.  Then  Jimmy  turn^  and  held  1 

out  his  hand  and  locked  into  her  eyes,  and  t 

she  looked  back  into  his.  i 

Quite  slowly,  quite  ddiberately,  he  took 
her  in  his  arms.  He  kissed  her.  For  a  1 
moment  he  hrid  her  close,  so  dose  he  could  ( 
feel  her  heart  beat.  1 

“I  love  you,”  he  said  gravely.  1 

“Yes,”  ^  said.  “I  love  you.”  i 

He  released  her,  took  one  last,  long  look 
at  her  and  ran  down  the  hill,  across  the  > 
pasture.  There,  dimhing  the  stone  wall,  he  I 
stopped  and  looked  back.  He  saw  far  oS,  '■ 
nearly  hiddoi  in  the  apple  trees,  the  flutter 
of  her  white  frock. 

The  only  ^x>rting  thing  to  do,  he  told  i 
himself  that  night,  was  to  pretend  it  had 
never  hiq)pened.  He  would  not  write  to 
her.  He  niigfat  expose  her  if  he  did.  It  was 
inexcusable  to  have  taken  advantage  of  a 
passing  feeling,  which  she  was  too  young  to 
understand.  But  nobody  need  ever  know 
that  it  had  happened,  except  himself  and 
herself.  She  wo^  forget  about  it,  or  re¬ 
member  it  (»ly  as  an  qxsode. 

His  resdution  not  to  write  to  her  was 
shaken,  but  not  broken,  two  days  later 
when,  in  a  square  envelope,  he  got  a  photo¬ 
graph.  It  was  a  {Hcture  of  her  on  the  Arab 
horse,  almost  precisely  as  he  had  first  seen 
her,  as  he  would  always  remember  her. 

The  way  to  forget  her  was  to  go  to  work, 
to  earn  his  wray  through  college,  to  become 
an  architect.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
dcMBg  that  was  a  way  of  remembering  her. 

JIMMY  worked  eight  hours  a  day  all 
summer  carrying  a  hod,  and  four  hours 
every  night  stod3dng  for  his  entrance  ex¬ 
aminations.  He  went  down  to  New  Haven 
in  September  with  money  in  his  pocket, 
passed  his  examinations,  and  foimd  jobs  by 
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which  he  could  earn  his  board  and  room. 
By  spring  he  had  managed  the  incidental 
task  of  earning  his  living  so  well  that  he 
could  play  tennis  for  a  couple  of  hours  every 
afternoon.  As  a  freshman  he  wasn’t  eligible 
for  the  team.  The  next  summer  he  got  six 
dollars  a  day  as  a  mason.  In  the  fall  he 
went  back  to  college  with  a  certain  grim  con- 
hdence.  He  knew  now  what  a  long  way  he 
bad  to  go.  Three  more  years  in  college 
would  permit  him  to  look  for  a  job  as  a 
draftsman  in  some  big  oflhce.  Five  years  as 
a  draftsman — perhaps  six  years — and  he 
would  be  ready  to  practice  his  profession. 
He  meant  to  graduate  with  honors,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  question  about  the  drafts¬ 
man’s  job  in  the  big  office. 

And  all  the  time  a  strange  thing  was  hap¬ 
pening  to  him.  He  discovered  that  he 
cared  about  architecture.  The  desire  to 
build  was  in  his  blood.  He  had  a  feeling 
for  building,  as  some  men  have  an  ear  for 
music  or  an  eye  for  color. 

He  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1917  into 
an  officers’  training-camp.  Eight  months 
later  he  was  in  France.  It  was  four  years 
sfhce  he  had  seen  Cynthia;  nearly  three 
years  since  he  had  last  heard  from  Hugh. 
He  only  knew  that  they  were  somewhere 
in  Europe.  He  pictured  meeting  her  in 
Paris.  But  he  never  saw  Paris.  He  came 
borne  after  the  armistice  to  a  world  in  which 
young  technical  men  were  many  and  jobs 
were  few.  He  was  lucky  to  get  a  place  as  a 
draftsman  in  the  Chicago  office  of  Morrill  & 
Morrill,  at  fifty  dollars  a  week. 

-After  six  months  in  the  drafting-room, 
Jimmy  solemnly  took  stock  of  what  he  had 
done.  In  the  first  place,  the  memory  of 
Cynthia  Wainwright  was  too  much  a  part  of 
bis  life.  It  was  morbid  thus  to  remember  a 
girl  he  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  from  in 
years;  would  probably  never  see  nor  hear 
from  again.  He  would  cut  that  memory 
out  of  his  mind.  In  the  second  place,  he 
would  need  something  to  take  her  place  in 
his  mind.  There  would  be  another  girl — 
eventually.  But  in  the  meantime  he  was 
going  to  study  skyscrapers  on  his  own.  His 
days  were  occupied  with  almost  mechanical 
work.  But  his  evenings  needn’t  be.  Here 
in  Chicago,  where  the  skyscraper  had  been 
born,  where  Sullivan  had  lived  and  worked 
and  struggled,  he  would  study  modem  steel 
amstruction.  And  somewhere  in  that  study 
he  would  find  the  w’ay  in  which  a  skyscraper 
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ought  to  grow  to  be  true  to  its  own 
nature. 

For  three  years,  Jimmy  manipulated  a 
T-square  in  the  daytime  and  studied  at 
night.  And  then  he  read  the  annoimce- 
ment  of  a  fifty-thousand-dollar  prize  of¬ 
fered  in  New  York  for  the  design  of  a  new 
hotel,  a  hotel  thirty-one  stories  high,  and 
conforming  to  the  new  law  which  forces  a 
facade  to  step  back  from  the  street  as  it 
rises.  He  decided,  knowing  what  it  meant, 
to  win  that  prize. 

He  did  win  it.  He  won  it  after  a  year’s 
intense  struggle,  a  year  of  working  twelve 
and  fourteen  hours  a  day,  a  year  when  the 
idea  of  his  building  never  left  him  until  he 
went  to  sleep  at  night,  and  came  into  his 
head  as  he  awoke  in  the  morning.  He  found 
himself  in  New  York  again,  in  spring,  with 
money  in  the  bank,  and  fame  to  his  name, 
and  the  deep,  heartening  joy  of  knowing 
that  the  hard-rock  men  were  already  blast¬ 
ing  deep  into  the  island  of  Manhattan  for 
the  foundations  of  his  dream — a  dream 
thirty-one  stories  high  and  solid  as  a  moun¬ 
tain. 

He  was  going,  as  soon  as  he  found  a  place 
to  live,  to  look  up  Hugh  Wainwright.  He 
wondered  whom  Cynthia  had  married.  He 
wondered  if  if  really  mattered  to  him  that 
he  had  succeeded,  ten  years  after. 

jLJE  RAN  into  Hugh  in  Forty-fourth 
Street,  two  days  ^ter  his  arrival. 

“I  wish  I’d  kept  in  touch  with  you,” 
Hugh  said,  as  they  shook  hands.  “Why 
didn’t  you  answer  my  last  letters?” 

Jimmy  stammered.  He  couldn’t  •  tell 
Hugh  why. 

“Never  mind,”  Hugh  said.  “You’re  here 
now.  You’re  coming  to  lunch  with  me. 
And  after  that  you’re  going  to  Round  Hill 
and  play  tennis  with  me  again.  And  after 
that  1  am  going  to  talk  you  into  going  into 
partnership  with  me — if  I  can.” 

Jimmy  grinned. 

“You  haven’t  made  any  definite  arrange¬ 
ment  with  anybody  yet,  have  you?”  Hugh 
asked  anxiously. 

“No,”  Jimmy  said.  “I’ve  only  been  in 
New  York  two  days.  Nobody  has  asked 
me.” 

“But  they  will,”  Hugh  said.  “You  can 
have  anything  you  want  now.” 

Jimmy  grinned.  He  was  afraid  he  looked 
red. 
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“You  can,  you  know,”  Hugh  insisted. 
“Anything — anything  at  all.” 

Jimmy,  irrelevantly,  wanted  to  ask  him 
where  Cynthia  was,  whom  she  had  married. 
But  he  id  not.  Instead  he  went  to  lunch 
with  Hugh  and  talked.  Hugh  had  gone  to 
the  Beaux  Arts  for  two  years.  And  then  he 
had  been  drawn  into  the  war.  Now  he 
wanted  to  found  an  architectural  firm.  He 
had  connections,  opportunities — a  bonanza. 

“I’ve  got  everything — except  an  archi¬ 
tect,”  Hugh  said.  “I  can  make  a  million, 
two  million,  in  three  years  if  I  can  get  you.” 

Later,  at  Round  Hill,  Hugh  beat 
Jimmy  at  tennis  in  straight  sets. 

Hugh  shook  his  head  over  that  at  dinner. 
“I  don’t  understand  it,”  he  said  to  Jim¬ 
my.  “You’re  really  out  of  my  class.  You 
ought  to  give  me  at  least  fifteen  points. 
You’re  a  better  player  than  I  am.  You 
always  were.  But  I  still  beat  you.” 

Jimmy  flushed.  He  knew  why  it  was 
that  Hugh  beat  him,  would  always  beat 
him.  It  was  because  he  felt,  would  always 
feel,  inferior  to  Hugh.  But  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  say  so. 

“It’s  that  same  old  mental  hazard,” 
Hugh  continued.  “It’s  what  they  call  a 
complex.  Have  you  got  a  Wainwright  com¬ 
plex,  Jimmy?” 

“I — I  certainly  have,”  Jimmy  said. 

“But  how  can  you  have — now?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  Jimmy  said.  “I  just 
have  it — that’s  all.” 

Hugh  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “Cynthia  is  coming  back 
in  a  week  or  two.  She’ll  get  you  out  of  it.” 

Jimmy  took  a  deep  breath.  “I’d  like  aw¬ 
fully  to  see  her  again,”  he  said  coolly. 

“She  has  always  b^n  interested  in  you,” 
Hugh  said.  I  got  a  cable  from  her  about 
you  the  other  day.” 

“What?”  Jimmy  cried. 

“She  had  read  that  you  had  won  the  Shel- 
bourne  Prize  with  your  design  and  she  was 
very  happy  about  it.” 

“That’s  awfully  nice  of  her,”  Jimmy  said. 
He  wondered  if  he  could  control  himself 
as  well  when  he  stood  face  to  face  with 
Cynthia.  He  wondered  if  he  would  have 
any  of  the  same  feeling  he  had  once  had 
about  her.  He  wondered. 

“IVTio,”  he  asked  calmly,  “did  Cynthia 
marn,’?” 

“She  hasn’t  married,”  said  Hugh. 


JIMMY  sat,  two  weeks  later,  on  the  \e- 
randa  at  tea-time,  talking  to  Hugh  and 
Cynthia.  He  wasn’t  aware  that  she  had 
changed — it  was  so  like  that  day  ten  years 
earlier.  She  had  changed,  of  course.  She 
was  ten  years  older.  She  was  a  woman. 
He  wondered  if  she  remembered  that  last 
day — that  walk  down  the  lane,  between 
the  apple  treies.  He  knew  she  did  remem  l)er 
it.  But  he  wanted  to  make  sure.  He 
wanted  her  to  say  she  did.  And  meanwhile 
they  gossiped,  about  things  that  didn’t 
matter. 

“I  think,”  she  said  suddenly,  “that  I’d 
like  to  see  what  the  old  place  is  like  before 
it’s  dark.” 

She  rose  and  looked  out  over  the  orchard. 
“You  may  come  with  me,  Jimmy,”  she 
said. 

She  led  the  way  around  the  house. 
Jimmy  saw  again  the  avenue  of  gnarled  old 
apple  trees  that  marked  what  had  once  been 
a  farm  road  leading  away  from  the  older 
part  of  the  house. 

Cynthia  {jaused  and  pointed,  and  as  she 
pointed  her  shoulder  touched  his. 

“The  old  trees  are  still  there,”  she  said.  * 
“I  see,”  Jimmy  said. 

.  He  couldn’t  have  said  another  word. 
The  touch  of  her  shoulder  against  his  made 
him  dizzy.  He  tried  to  think  of  word^  in 
which  to  say  what  he  felt.  He  wondered  if 
he  might  take  her  hand  in  his.  He  knew 
he  could.  Of  course  he  could.  He  turned 
to  look  at  her. 

Her  cheek  was  faintly  flushed,  luminous. 
Her  eyes  were  jxkjIs,  clear,  dark,  deep.  Her 
eyes  contained  depth  after  depth.  He  could 
not  look  into  her  eyes. 

Without  a  word  they  walked  side  by  side 
down  the  lane,  between  the  apple  trees,  on 
turf  flecked  with  sunlight,  through  air 
scented  with  apple  blossoms.  She  must 
know  he  loved  her,  had  always  loved  her. 
She  must  love  him,  or  else  she  was  punish¬ 
ing  him  cruelly. 

They  paused,  as  if  by  mutual  understand¬ 
ing,  at  the  end  of  the  lane.  They  could  see 
the  village— white  houses  in  a  thin  line 
along  the  shore,  and  the  harbor,  and  the 
point  reaching  out  into  the  Sound.  They 
stood  there,  side  by  side,  looking  at  the 
wrater.  Then  Jimmy  turned  and  looked 
into  her  eyes  and  she  looked  back  into  his. 

Quite  slowly,  quite  deliberately,  he  took 
her  in  his  arms.  He  kissed  her.  For  a 
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moment  he  held  her  close,  so  close  he  could 
feel  her  heart  beat. 

“I  love  you,”  he  said  gravely.  “I’ve 
loved  you  for  ten  years.” 

“Yes,”  she  said.  “And  you  still  don’t 
know  that  I  love  you.” 

He  decided  that  night  that  the  only  sport¬ 
ing  thing  to  do  was  to  tell  Hugh  that  he  was 
in  love  with  Cynthia.  It  was  Hugh’s  right 
to  know,  to  object. 

He  told  Hugh  at  lunch  in  town,  the  next 
day. 

Hugh  listened  silently,  frowning  a  little, 
his  eyes  narrowed. 

“Well,”  he  said,  when  Jimmy  had  fin¬ 
ished,  “what  do  you  want  me  to  say?” 

“I  want  you — to  approve,  I  suppose,” 
Jimmy  said. 

“H’m-m!”  said  Hugh,  and  paused,  think¬ 
ing,  while  Jimmy  waited. 

“I’ll  have  to  be  frank  with  you,  Jimmy,” 
he  said  finally. 

“I  want  you  to  be,”  Jimmy  said. 

“You  father  was  a  stone  mason — a,  man 
who  worked  with  his  hands.” 

“Yes,”  Jimmy  said. 

“And  you  have  made  yourself  an  archi¬ 
tect — I’m  not  sure  you  aren’t  going  to  be 
the  best  architect  in  America,  the  one  whose 
work  will  endure  longest.  You  don’t  need 
to  ask  odds  of  anyb^y.  And  yet,  some¬ 
how,  you  do.  Somehow  you’re  afraid  of 
me.  You’ve  got  some  damned  complex 
about  me — and  about  Cynthia.  It  shows 
when  we  play  tennis.  You’re  a  better  man 
than  I  am  on  a  court.  But  I  beat  you.  It’s 
as  if  you  felt  inferior. 

“It’s  the  one  thing  I’ve  got  against  you. 
If  it  weren’t  for  that  I’d  say  marry  Cynthia 
— there’s  no  man  living  I’d  rather  have  for 
a  brother-in-law.  But  you’ll  never  make 
her  happy  when  you  feel  that  way  inside. 
You  can’t.  You’ve  got  to  get  over  it.” 

“I  know,”  Jimmy  said  quietly. 

“We’re  both  entered  in  the  tournament 
over  at  Stamford,  aren’t  we?”  Hugh  asked. 

“Yes,”  Jimmy  said. 

“We’ll  meet  in  the  semi-finals  if  we  aren’t 
drawn  against  each  other  sooner  than  that?” 

“Yes,”  Jimmy  said. 

“All  right,”  Hugh  said.  “Beat  me  in 
that  match  and  she  is  yours — gladly.” 

TIMMY  talked  to  Cynthia  that  night.  It 
J  took  him  a  long  time  to  get  to  the  point 
of  making  any  reference  to  what  Hugh  had 
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said.  He  couldn’t  very  well  tell  her  all 
Hugh  had  said. 

They  were  sitting  together  on  the  little 
porch  looking  out  on  the  orchard  when  he 
finally  brought  himself  to  speak. 

“I  told  Hugh  that  I  wanted  to  marry 
you,”  he  said. 

Cynthia  looked  at  him.  She  had  a  little 
eager,  expectant  look,  as  if  she  hung  on  his 
words,  that  gave  him  a  most  delicious  sense 
of  power. 

“Hugh  said  he  had  no  objection  provided 
I  beat  him  at  tennis  this  week-end.” 

Cynthia  laughed.  “As  if  he  had  anything 
to  say  about  us!” 

“I  agreed,”  Jimmy  said  stolidly. 

Cynthia  gave  him  one  startled  glance  and 
jumped  to  her  feet. 

“You  agreed?”  she  cried. 

“Yes,”  Jimmy  said.  And  as  he  spoke  it 
seemed  to  him  that  her  eyes,  so  tender,  so 
deep,  revealing  depth  on  depth,  had  turned 
hard  and  cold.  She  stood  tense,  angr\-, 
hurt. 

“Are  you  serious?”  she  asked. 

Jimmy  stared  at  her  in  dumb  amazement. 
The  tension  went  out  of  her  body.  Her 
shoulders  drooped,  as  if  she  were  very 
tired. 

“I  thought  you  loved  me,”  she  said. 

“I  do  love  you.” 

“You  say  you  love  me.  Do  you  think  if 
you  really  loved  me  you’d  let  it  turn  on  a 
tennis  match?” 

“But  you  don’t  understand,”  Jimmy  said 
bitterly.  “You  aren’t  letting  me  explain.” 
•  She  shook  her  head  slowly,  turned  to  walk 
into  the  house. 

“I  do  understand — now,”  she  said.  “I 
thought — I  thought  you  had  cared — all 
these  years — ^just  as  I  had.  I  thought — oh, 
I  don’t  know  what  I  thought.” 

She  went  quickly  into  the  house.  Jimmy 
started  after  her.  And  then  he  stopped. 
He  heard  a  distant  door  slam.  She  was 
gone. 

He  got  his  hat  and  walked  down  to  the 
village  and  sat  in  the  station  for  an  hour 
waiting  for  a  train  to  New  York.  He  got 
out  at  the  Grand  Central  and  walked — 
walked  to  the  end  of  the  Park  and  back. 
He  hated  her.  He  loved  her.  Was  there 
any  difference? 

He  went  to  his  rooms  in  Forty-fifth 
Street  and  tried  to  sleep.  After  a  long  time 
he  did  sleep.  When  he  awoke  the  thing  was 
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simpler.  He  saw  what  she  wanted.  She 
wanted^  what  every  woman  wanted.  She 
wanted  to  be  won;  more,  to  be  taken,  re¬ 
gardless.  He  hadn’t  done  it.  He  hadn’t 
even  said  the  things  he  had  wanted  to  say. 
He  hadn’t  told  her  what  she  had  meant  to 
him  these  ten  years.  He  hadn’t  made  love 
to  her — really.  He  hadn’t  let  go — as  if  he 
were  a  man  and  she  were  a  woman.  He  had 
been  afraid  to.  He  had  been  as  much  afraid 
of  her  as  he  had  always  been.  And  now  he 
bad  lost  her — unless  he  could  find  some  way 
to  let  her  know  how  much  he  loved  her. 
No — not  let  her  know — make  her  feel.  He 
must  make  her  feel  that  he  wanted  her, 
that  he  was  going  to  have  her,  that  nothing 
could  stop  him. 

He  should  have  told  Hugh  to  go  to  the 
devil.  He  hadn’t.  It  was  too  late  now. 
He  would  have  to  play  Hugh  on  Saturday 
and  he  would  have  to  win.  But  what  good 
would  it  do  to  beat  Hugh  now? 

If  he  were  half  a  man  he  would  go  out  to 
Round  Hill  and  carry  her  off — like  young 
Lochinvar. 

JIMMY  walked  out  on  the  court  that 
Saturday  morning  with  a  tight  smile. 
Hugh  had  won  the  toss.  He  had  chosen  to 
serve.  Jimmy  stood  just  inside  his  own 
base-line — which  meant  that  he  was  going 
to  take  Hugh’s  service  on  the  rising  bound. 

He  saw  Hugh  toss  the  ball,  saw  his  racket 
swinging,  marked  the  slice,  saw  the  ball 


coming,  saw  Hugh  running  in.  He  could 
lob,  of  course.  But  he  didn’t.  He  did  what 
he  had  never  been  able  to  do  against  Hugh 
before.  He  hit  the  ball  with  everything  he 
had.  The  ball  shot  down  the  side-line,  flat 
and  fast,  passed  Hugh,  struck  just  inside 
the  backhand,  corner.  Jimmy  had  taken 
the  chance  and  won.  He  took  the  match  in 
straight  sets. 

Hugh  came  running  toward  the  net  after 
that  last  sizzling  drive  cross-court  to  shake 
hands.  Jimmy  saw  that  he  was  glad.  For 
a  fraction  of  a  second  Jimmy  shrank  from 
that  handshake,  from  the  thing  he  had  to 
say.  Then  he  smiled  to  himself.  He  was  no 
longer  afraid.  His  Wainwright  complex 
was  gone. 

“Jimmy,”  Hugh  said,  “she’s  yours.” 

Jimmy  looked  Hugh  straight  in  the  eye 
as  he  shook  hands.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  felt  quite  simply  and  easily  Hugh’s 
equal. 

“I  know  she  is,  Hugh,”  he  said.  “We 
were  married  at  Brixton  yesterday  after¬ 
noon.” 

Hugh  stared  at  him.  “You  mean  you 
eloped?” 

“Yes,”  Jimmy  said  quietly,  “we  did.” 

“After  I’d  said  I  wanted  you  to  beat  me 
at  tennis  first — after  everything  I  said.” 

“Yes,”  Jimmy  said. 

Hugh  slowly  held  out  his  hand  again. 

.  “Will  you  shake  hands  again,  Jimmy?” 
he  asked. 
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A  Complete  Novel  in  One  Issue 

The  Caraways 

By  George  Looms 

A  GULF  of  misunderstanding  separates  a  successful  father  and  his 
son  who,  fresh  from  college,  is  still  dazzled  by  the  ephemeral  quality 
of  youth.  In  “The  Caraways”  Mr.  Looms  draws  with  unmistakabl  ’ 
craftsmanship  the  picture  of  life  in  a  small  American  city.  In  its  grasp 
and  dramatic  power  the  story  attains  epical  dimensions  and  yet,  through 
its  intimacy  and  truthful  characterization,  it  remains  a  very  human 
document.  Coming  in — 
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The  Publicity  Campaign  That  tVas  a  Perfect 
Success  for  Every  body  Except  the  Press  A^ent 


By  Gayne  Dexter 
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Y  INSTINCT  that  enables  a  show¬ 
man  to  gauge  a  film’s  worth  in  its 
first  reel,  sleep  through  the  re¬ 
maining  five  and,  on  waking, 
judge  correctly,  “Knockout!”  or  “Just  a 
])rogram  picture,”  or  “A  piece  of  cheese,” 
Milton  Glaze  feared  the  worst  for  “The 
Unseen  Bride.”  Five  mmutes  after  the 
introductory  title  he  could  have  recited  the 
whole  stoiy-  to  Wallack  P.  Lathan,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Firnaament,  who  sat  beside  him. 

Same  doggone  cloak-and-suit — pardon! — 
cloak-and-sword  stuff,  r^ht  out  of  the  old 
hokum  bucket.  Milt  told  himself  in  despair 
as  he  watched  the  picture.  Betcha  whatya 
like  this  pallid  Princess  ud  be  forced  into 
marriage  with  the  cowardly  king  next  door 
to  sa\-e  her  dear  papa.  Huh,  who’d  want 
to  save  that  ham?  They  oughta  slain  him 
in  the  castiiig  director’s  office.  .  .  .  Oh, 
well,  he’d  be  dead  soon.  There!  Milt 
toldya  so.  Heart  failure  on  the  fourteenth 
stair.  But  the  king  still  wants  his  proud 
1  »eauty .  The  night  before  the  marriage  is  to 
come  off,  she  w’orks  out  a  plan  of  escape. 
Her  chief  adN-iser  hot-foots  it  to  the  local 
gin-mill,  once-overs  the  bar-flies  and  finds 
Paul  Dare,  who  fled  from  Noo  Yo’k  to 
shield  another’s  name. 

“Owe  hillion  oodles  if  you'll  help  a  lovely 
lady  in  distress." 

*‘Poor  as  I  am,  I  want  not  money.  No  one 
will  ex'er  say  Paul  Dare  would  see  a  damsel 
sujfah!" 
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Yup,  all  there,  even  the  midnight  visit; 
Paul  standing  like  a  noble  goof  while  the 
priest  reads  the  marriage  service.  Through 
the  black  curtains  comes  a  lily-white  hand. 
It’s  the  big  punch.  Paul  fits  a  wedding- 
ring  on  his  unseen  bride,  emotes  to  the  cur¬ 
tains,  then  staggers  out  like  a  guy  one  drink 
ahead  of  the  ambulance.  Beat  Milty  why 
they  did  it!  Comes  the  dawn.  Also  the 
king  to  grab  this  dame. 

“/  have  thwarted  your  base  intentions.  By 
this  ring  on  my  finger  am  I  already  wed!" 

Kingly  curses!  He  locks  the  door.  They 
are  alone  in  the  room.  ‘^Mine!  Mine  to 
work  my  will!" 

But  Paul  Dare  has  sp>ent  his  marriage 
money  on  a  shave  and  a  hair-cut,  and  what 
a  whale  of  a  difference  just  a  few  cents 
make!  He’s  on  the  glass  dome  piping  off 
this  little  game.  Close-up  of  Paul’s  chest. 
He  jumps,  clear  through  the  roof,  and 
crcwns  the  king.  The  Princess  loves  him. 
Thus  Paul  Dare  becomes  the  first  .\merican 
king  of  Housemaidsnee,  and  .  .  . 

And  already  Milt  heard  movie  orchestras 
playing  “Hearts  and  Flowers”  with  “The 
Star  Spangled  Banner”  as  counter-melody. 

/^LAZE’S  major  anguish  was  that  he 
dared  not  sleep.  A  snore  would  ruin 
his  prospects.  Exploiting  “The  Unseen 
Bride”  for  a  try-out  in  Patterwark,  N.  J., 
promised  three  weeks’  w'ork  at  one  hundred 
dollars  a  week,  five  dollars  a  day  expenses; 
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more  than  that,  it  was  his  chance  to  show 
Lathan  that,  for  three  million  dollars  annual 
turnover  on  a  releasing  schedule  of  one 
picture  a  month,  all  Firmament  required 
was  the  smartest  press  agent,  exploiter, 
advertisii^  executive,  stunt  man,  sales 
manager  and  adviser  to  the  industry— lil 
Milty.  So  he  suffered  without  anesthetic. 
For  Lathan  liked  his  production  with  that 
colossal  ignorance  of  business  wizards  who 
guard  Wall  Street’s  interest  in  the  picture 
industry.  To  them  all  things  are  new.  He 
admired  the  jazzy  introductions  that  almost 
revitalized  ancient  essence;  believed  that  to 
immerse  bathing  beauties  instead  cf  swans 
in  the  palace  lake  was  directorial  genius;  re¬ 
gretted  that  censors  must  eliminate  the  liv¬ 
ing  statuary  and  only  long-shots  of  harem 
sequences  would  pass;  and  though  this  was 
his  sixth  inspection,  laughed  again  when  a 
vast  harem  inmate  essayed  to  dance  and, 
falling,  shook  the  castle  pillars. 

MUt  yielded  to  a  chuckle,  too,  but  re¬ 
strained  himself.  Then,  obliterating  others, 
he  sat  very  still  and  watched  one  figure  too 
rarely  there,  but  even  in  absence  an  in¬ 
fluence  which  tided  him  through  banal 
eternities  until  he  hung  on  each  reap¬ 
pearance. 

Almost  as  an  afterthought,  quite  insig¬ 
nificant,  her  name  had  concluded  a  cast- 
title  of  overshadowing  importance:  “Fat 
Fatima,  played  by  Baby  Betty.” 

But  in  no  other  way  could  she  be  over¬ 
shadowed;  for  Baby  Betty  loomed  in  ex¬ 
traordinary  quantities,  an  inflation  of  trunk 
and  limbs  that  Firmament’s  wardrobe  de¬ 
partment  had  left  scandalously  revealed,  as 
if  the  production  budget  could  not  be 
stretched  to  clothe  this  mastodon. 

Glaze  discovered  a  spark.  First  he 
studied  himself.  Did  relief  from  tedium 
endow  Betty  disproportionately?  No.  Her 
bulk  soon  lost  the  interest  of  the  unusual 
and  Milt  yet  had  to  smother  risible  inclina¬ 
tions  certain  to  betray  the  big  idea  shaping 
in  his  mind.  Baby  Betty,  three  hundred 
pounds  or  more,  twenty  years  or  less,  lum¬ 
bered  to  naturally  humorous  impulses,  was 
a  born  comMienne.  The  whole  roster  of 
stars,  swiftly  reviewed,  contained  only  one 
other.  She  was  slight,  wealthy,  ready  to 
retire,  whereas  Betty  contradicted  her  in  all 
things  save  inherent  humor.  For  w’hich 
Glaze  offered  thanks. 

The  screen’s  first  fat  comedienne! 


“Milton  Glaze  presents  Baby  Betty — 
Five  Hundred  Pounds  of  Film  Fun,”  he  ex¬ 
perimented,  unconsciously  speaking  aloud. 

Wallack  P.  Lathan  dissolved  Glaze’s 
dreams.  “Look  at  the  picture!”  he  ordered. 
“And  don’t  worry  about  Baby  Betty.  I 
discovered  her.  As  soon  as  I  saw  how  she 
worked,  I  signed  her  for  a  long-term  con¬ 
tract  to  make  comedies  for  Firmament.  If 
you  had  my  experience  and  Wall  Street 
background  you  would  realize  that  a  wrise 
man  protects  his  investment.  Thanks  for 
the  catch-line,  theugh.  ‘Baby  Betty— Five 
Hundred  Pounds  of  Film  Fun.’  I  must  see 
if  the  advertising  agency  indorses  it.” 

/^LAZE  sighed.  Another  idea,  another 
slogan  stolen.  But  one  of  these  days, 
he  decided  furiously,  he’d  go  into  the  cloth¬ 
ing  business,  leave  the  fillum  "game  flat, 
starving  for  brains  until  Will  Hays  took  out 
a  habeas  corpus  against  the  clcak-and-suit 
industry  to  bring  Milty  back. 

Casting  Betty  from  his  mind,  he  concen¬ 
trated  upon  Dora  Dunsany,  so  beatific  as 
the  Princess  that  when  righteousness  tri¬ 
umphed  Milt  felt  sorry.  Her  admirers  were 
too  few  to  bolster  “The  Unseen  Bride.” 
Moreover,  the  box-office  paradox,  “So  good 
that  she’s  bad,”  dismissed  her;  and  by  in¬ 
verse  reasoning  invested  Thais  Eager  with 
the  profitable  virtue  of  sin. 

Given  serpentine  grace  best  expressed  by 
concealment  or,  at  most,  a  furtive  peep 
through  black  lace  seeming  rather  to  be 
stenciled  in  bizarre  patterns  upon  her  than 
to  require  aid  of  hooks,  eyes  and  dressers’ 
nimble  fingers,  Thais  did  not  have  to  bt*, 
strictly  speaking,  good-looking.  Nor  was 
she.  Wherefore  she  distorted  her  face. 

With  her  hair  dressed  this  way  and  that, 
but  always  low,  its  lineament  was  seldom 
distinct,  never  twice  the  same.  Her  eyes 
and  mouth  were  cardinal  points,  made  gro¬ 
tesque  by  design.  Caricaturists  for  the 
motion-picture  magazines  welcomed  her  as 
easy  money,  drew  mercilessly  yet  rewardeil 
her  by  preference  over  stars  of  greater  mag¬ 
nitude  not  so  solicitous  of  their  pens.  Her 
eyes,  too  widely  set,  she  divided  even  further 
by  penciling  brows  as  semicircles  beyoml 
her  temples.  With  both  arches  of  her 
mouth  accentuated  and  its  extremities 
eliminated,  her  lips  seemed  eternally  puck¬ 
ered  as  if  to  warn:  “Oho!  What  I  just 
learned  about  voul” 
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Make-up  banisked  kcr  nose  entirely. 
True,  a  prafie  dx)t  would  have  revealed  it, 
but  Tfaw  had  attuned  a  saftdent  degree 
of  fame  to  dictate  camera  an^es;  for 
her  iKtse,  of  signihcant  flatness,  she  was  for¬ 
ever  Leah  E^wefauHx,  adto,  though  she  pro¬ 
gress  from  siKxess  to  success,  husband  to 
husband,  endi  of  greater  glory  or  status, 
might  at  any  moment  retrograde.  It  was 
alwa>’s  a  question  how  far  Thais  could  rise 
afx>ve  Defancey  Street.  Because  marriage 
has  wrecked  many  stars,  directon  lament^, 
“Some  day  she’8  blow  in  with  a  husband  on 
her  hip,  that  she  found  pushing  a  banana 
barrow.” 

Without  violating  propriety,  however, 
Thais  experimented  three  times:  a  camera 
man,  a  casting  director,  a  director,  in  that 
social  ascension,  all  of  ^om  ^  divorced 
in  quiet  places  as  Leah  Epschidtz,  escaping 
publicity,  and  maintaining  puhhc  persua¬ 
sion  that  vamps  are  really  angels  in  devils’ 
masqfoerade. 

WHIMS  governed  her.  Today  she 
flashed  gorgeously  on  the  set,  ab¬ 
sorbing  every'  ray  of  KJeigs  and  Cooper- 
Hewitts,  within  herself  transmuting  all, 
then  reflecting  into  the  camera  the  reful¬ 
gence  of  au(&nce  iqrpeal  which  palliates 
a  nudtkude  of  sms.  But  tomorrow  she 
draggled  about  her  dressing-room  in  slat- 
ten^  kirr  ono  and  wom-dcwa  mules,  ex- 
ceedto^’  unraveled,  happy  aiKi  deaf  to 
e.xh(irtations  that  she  dre^  and  onne  down 
to  wort. 

As  Firmament’s  biggest  star — no  oot- 
standing  honor,  since  Firmament  was  a 
small  company — she  received  one  thousand 
dollars  a  week  and  rqiaid  the  novitiate 
Wallack  P.  Lathan  in  iron-gray  hairs. 

“Guess  I’d  better  buQd  the  whole  cam¬ 
paign  on  her,”  Glaze  decided,  quitting  the 
projection  room.  “Rotogravnires  and  Sun¬ 
day  supplements  will  run  ten  pictures  of  a 
vamp  for  every  ingenue.” 

“Patterwark  isn’t  New  York,”  Lathan 
reminded  him.  “Tliere  aren’t  any  roto- 
gravTires  and  the  Sunday  supplement  comes 
in  boiler^^te.” 

“Uh-hiA.  But  when  lil  Milty  goes  into 
the  Sticks  the  New  York  papers  send 
feature  writers  to  see  what  he’s  goittia  do.” 

Lathan’s  lean  jaw  locked  back  a  grin,  but 
the  ends  of  his  brusque  mustache  quivered 
suspiciously.  Glancing  at  his  watch,  he 
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said:  “Thais  Eager  ^loald  be  in  my  ofice 
now.  like  to  meet  her?” 

Mflt  didn’t  mind  if  he  did.  Hams  were 
hams  to  him. 

So  he  entered  the  presidential  saztctum 
with  due  disregard  for  its  kapressiveBess — 
he’d  been  m  plenty  better — Imt  emerged  in 
the  blissful  state  of  one  smitten  between  the 
eyes  but  too  wrapped  in  constofiadons  to 
any  pain.  Thais  swam  in  his  con¬ 
sciousness,  m  drugged  recesses  of  his  brain 
as  welL  His  heart,  which  had  existed 
hitherto  for  purely  organic  functions,  its 
devotion  to  duty  enabling  hhn  to  term  ro- 
Biance  a  malady  of  adc^esoence  and  middle 
age,  was  a  void  so  exquisite  that  he  dared 
not  breathe  deqily.  Milt’s  fall  had  been 
tm  minutes’  aooaaiphshment,  each  mcHnent 
ecstatic.  This  Mflty  who  had  called  him¬ 
self  hard-boiled! 

In  every  radiation  the  screened  Thais 
was  but  a  shadow  of  the  wotnan  vho,  tak¬ 
ing  his  hand,  sinrahaneously  meeting  his 
glance,  had  retained  the  hand  softly,  almost 
caressingly,  one  moment  longer  than  the 
fcomality  of  introdoction  required.  She 
treasur^  the  glance,  too;  returned  it  with 
eyes  that  seemed  startled,  just  awake, 
questioning,  at  last  accepting  bn  own  quick 
chaos,  wh^  (3aae  sat  vagoriy  among 
ps>'chological  trenaolo?. 

Ignorance  (hstressed  him.  Mob  emo- 
timis  he  could  excite,  analyze  and  trans¬ 
late  into  so  many  dollars  at  the  box-office, 
without  hixnseM  sharing  any  of  these  spurious 
hysterias.  But  this  upheavid  was  p>ersonal 
and  alarming.  Ridicnlous! 

“Fade  out  on  Milty!  I’m  falUng  for  her,” 
he  said  to  hhnseff,  and  sank. 

T  ATHAN  oflried  cigarettes.  “Mr.  Glaze 
^  is  handling  the  Patterwark  engage¬ 
ment,  Miss  Eiger.  He  just  mentio^d 
that  he  would  key  the  whole  campaign  to 
you.” 

Her  lips  lifted  to  Glaze.  She  propelled  a 
vein  of  cigarette  smoke  toward  him,  laugh¬ 
ing  some  message  along  it. 

“Of  course  you’re  ha;^y  about  it,” 
Lathan  commented.  “But  when  Dora 
Dunsany  hears,  sheTl  want  to  tear  up  her 
contract.  .  .  .  Glaze,  couldn’t  you  give 
Dora  an  equal  l»eak?  Tbey’re  co-staired, 
you  know.” 

“It’s  all  the  same  to  me,”  murmured 
Thais. 
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Her  disinterest  spurred  Glaze.  “She’s  on 
your  mind;  snap  out  of  it,”  he  cautioned 
himself.  Yet  he  protested  vigorously, 
“Course  Dunsany  will  kick,  but  she  oughta 
know  by  now  her  stuff  was  anty-cue  before 
Nellie  the  Beautiful  Cloak  Model  was  even 
bom.”  Two  minutes  ago  he  would  have  so 
described  the  whole  production,  but  under 
Thais’s  influence  originality  glowed  wher¬ 
ever  Dora  was  not. 

“Stack  her  up  with  Miss  Eager  and  see 
the  difference!”  And  Milt  grew  impas¬ 
sioned  about  it.  “You  come  into  the 
fllums  from  Wall  Street,  huh,  not  through 
the  showmen’s  ranks?  Well,  here’s  one 
thing  Wall  Street  couldn’t  leam  you.  Next 
to  a  dog  like  Strongheart,  a  vamp  scores  the 
highest  p>oint  in  universal  appeal.  Men  like 
her  for  herself,  women  go  crazy  over  her 
clothes. 

“Now,  how  do  I  sell  ’em?  Gimme  some 
full-length  fashion-stills  of  Thais  and  the 
department  stores  will  eat  ’em  up  for  win¬ 
dow  displays.  I’ll  stage  a  Thais  Eager 
fashion  parade  that’ll  cost  us  nix.  L^n 
me  one  ^  her  dresses  to  show  in  the  lobby 
and  ever>’  flapper  in  Patterwark’ll  copy  it 
for  her  next  petting  party.  Drug  stores  re- 
lal)eling  their  stock,  ‘Parfum  Thais  Es^er — 
.\t tar  for  Every  Heart.’  Howzat?  Beauty 
parlors  boosting  the  Thais  Eager  Bob-— 
no,  she  ain’t  bobbed;  so  we’ll  play  it  the 
other  wa\':  restorers,  shampoos,  ‘Banish 
gray  hair  and  look  like  Thais  Eager’  dope.” 
Milt  waved  an  emphatic  finger.  “Leave 
this  to  me,  Mr.  Lathan.  If  you  knew  more 
about  pitchers  you’d  know  that  when  Milty 
Glaze  jjeels  off  his  coat  your  stock  jumps 
twenty  points.” 

Rising,  he  wheeled  about  the  room. 
Thais  must  sense  that  his  fiber  was  for  her. 

“.\nd  the  men!”  he  shot  out.  “Here’s 
a  sure-fire  stunt.  Daily  feature  story  in 
cne  pap)er,  ‘Lessons  in  Love  by  Thais 
Kager,  Scran’s  Greatest  Vamp.’  .\nd  for 
the  other,  ‘Men  Who  Have  Made  Love  to 
Me:  Confessions  of  Thais  Eager,  Firma¬ 
ment  Films’  Vamp-de-Luxe.’  Howzat  hit 
you?” 

l.athan  twirled  his  mustache  dubiously. 
Such  publicity'  might  incite  Thais.  “Hasn’t 
it  l)een  done  before?”  he  demurred. 

I'hais  laughed  soothingly  but  bantered 
for  fear  Lathan  might  detect  the  truth. 
Her  eyes  half  closed  to  Milt.  “Not  the  wray 
I  will  tell  it.  With  me  love  that  isn’t  in- 
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stant  is  boresome;  marriage  only  an  adven¬ 
ture  when  it  is  une.xpected — to  a  man  who 
has  come  suddenly  into  my  life!  Were  I  to 
marry  an  absolute  stranger  tomorrow  I 
would  find  in  him  some  element  to  be  loved. 
Quick!  Comtne  qal"  She  snapp>ed  her  fin¬ 
gers.  “In  Mr.  Glaze,  for  instance.  We 
would  make  an  ideal  combination.  The 
wife,  the  star — the  husband,  her  press 
agent  and  manager.” 

Milt  soared.  Lathan  withdrew  into  him¬ 
self  and  watched.  Suddenly: 

“Very  well.  Glaze.  Go  to  Patterwark  to¬ 
morrow.  That  will  give  you  almost  two 
weeks  before  opening  date.  The  cashier 
will  advance  your  expenses.” 

“You’ll  see  something,”  Milt  assured, 
and  added  with  intent,  “If  you  want  me 
between  now  and  tomorrow  I’ll  be  at  the 
Tenelba.” 

In  his  hotel  room  he  maintained  over  the 
telephone  a  vigU  of  dreams  and  desp>airs 
until  night  and  a  ring  relieved  him.  TTiais 
crooned.  Milt  swarmed  into  tuxedo  and 
oblivion.  They  dined  somewhere,  danced 
somewhere,  circled  and  circled  Central 
Park  in  Thais’s  limousine,  star  of  all  \’amps 
and  star  of  all  press  agents  so  mutually  en¬ 
grossed  that  planets  hid  behind  clouds  and 
wept  impotenth'  against  astral  limitations. 
It  rained. 

Milt  noticed  this  only  after  Thais  had 
left  him  at  the  Tenelba.  From  his 
window  he  laughed  into  the  drizzle,  foi  his 
own  happiness,  for  Broadwayr’s  triun^ih 
over  Wall  Street.  Wallack  P.  Lathan,  Ae 
financial  wizard  who  protected  his  invest¬ 
ments!  Milt  jeered  him.  Let  Lathan  pro¬ 
tect  this  one— Thais  Eager.  Try  and  do  it! 

Milt  ud  wham  into  Patterwark,  pull  some 
stunt  for  Thais,  some  dinnyhazer  that’d 
crash  New  York  papers  and  syndicates  all 
over  the  country.  And  nothing  a  guy 
could  do  ud  be  too  good  for  her.  He’d 
make  her  the  best  bet  in  pitchers,  marry  her 
like  they  planned  tonight.  Marriage  abro¬ 
gated  all  contracts.  Then  quick  curtains 
for  Wise-Guy  Wallack  and  two  thousand 
dollars  a  week  from  Supernal,  Astral  or 
Schlitz  Sup)er-Features.  Double  what  she 
was  drawing  now.  Then  pip)e  Milty,  will 
ya,  sittin’  pretty.  Love!  Lucre!  And  on 
twenty-four-sheet  px>sters,  trade  ads,  credit- 
titles,  the  line  to  make  these  dumb-bells 
that  called  themselves  publicity  men  look: 
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“Mifton  Glaze  presents  Thais  Eager — 
Siren  Voice  of  the  Silver  Sheet.” 

His  ideas  of  marriage  were  not  mercenary, 
however.  In  Milt’s  consumed  state  inci¬ 
dental  advantages  seemed  trifles. 

*  I  'RADE  vernacular  termed  Patterwark 
a  tough  spot  for  a  try-out.  And  a 
try-out  is  the  wily  arrangement  whereby 
a  small-town  theater  astounds  its  patrons 
with  the  news  that  through  the  manager’s 
eminence  in  film  circles,  they  will  be  privi- 
ledged  to  witness  the  VVorld’s  Premiere — 
again  in  stagger-caps,  World’s  Premiere — 
of  this  notable  production;  whereas  the  en¬ 
gagement  really  is  to  answer  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  doubt,  “Wcnder  if  the  rubes  will 
stand  for  it.” 

An  exploiter  moves  mountains  to  break 
house  records  that  trade  advertising  may 
bray:  “In  Hottest  Summer  in  History  ‘The 
Unseen  Bride’  Knocks  Patterwark  Cold!” 
One  swallow  makes  a  veritable  Tophet. 

To  his  own  distraction  Glaze  proved  Pat¬ 
terwark  tough. 

Enos  Roberts,  manager  of  the  Arcadia 
Theater,  leaned  against  the  ticket  booth 
and  indicated  shade  trees,  lawns,  sp>otless- 
ness  and  sleep  of  Patterwark’s  main  thor¬ 
oughfare.  Here  and  on  other  streets  as 
beautiful  dwelt  20,000  souls.  He  men¬ 
tioned  that. 

“And  next  year  I  wouldn’t  be  ’tall  sur¬ 
prised  if  we  had  21,000,”  he  added  with 
the  nonchalance  of  pride. 

“Counting  the  cemetery?”  inquired  Milt. 

“Maybe,”  retorted  Roberts,  “but  not 
the  world-beating  Broadway  press  agents 
we’re  burying  there.” 

“Broadway?  Broadway?”  Milt  pre¬ 
tended  to  puzzle.  “Don’t  mean  to  (ell 
me  you’ve  heard  of  Broadway.  It’s  fifty 
miles  away.” 

Very  carefully  Roberts  knocked  out  his 
pipe  in  a  fire  bucket  and  picked  stray  ashes 
from  the  tiles.  They  must  be  unblemished, 
his  theater  the  town’s  criterion. 

“For  the  next  three  weeks  this  tank’s 
gonna  be  jazzed  up,”  announced  Glaze,  in¬ 
spired  by  prevailing  somnolence.  “Mr. 
Roberts — what’s  your  name?  Enos,  huh — 
well,  Enos,  old  kid,  I  got  a  raft  of  stuff 
that’ll  keep  this  little  box-ofl&ce  busier’n 
poison-ivy  at  a  Sunday-school  picnic.” 

“Last  press  agent  who  came  here  said 
something  about  a  one-armed  paper- 


hanger,”  resjjonded  the  manager  without 
enthusiasm. 

Glaze  studied  him.  “What  sorta  pall¬ 
bearer  are  you?  Or  maybe  you’re  one  of 
these  business  men.” 

“Exactly.  And  proud  of  it!  Proud  of 
this  town,  too!”  Roberts  answered  hotly. 
“So  before  you  start  anything,  listen.  Pat- 
ter\vark’s  been  plagued  with  more  wild  and 
woolly  publicity  men  than  any  other  town 
in  Jersey.  We  don’t  want  you.  We’re  wise 
to  you.  Newspapers,  police,  department 
stores,  everybody.  The  papers  will  give  you 
one  line  of  free  sp>ace  for  every  inch  of  paid 
advertising.  Signed  feature-stories  by  the 
stars — outskil  This  town  lives  on  the  silk 
mills;  the  girls  are  all  spinners,  weavers  and 
loom  hands.  They’re  so  sick  to  death  of 
silk  that  the  department  stores  are  scared  to 
display  anything  but  gingham,  and  they’ll 
fire  you  downstairs  if  you  mention  fashion 
parades.  The  drug  stores  have  been 
skinned  so  often  by  commercial  tie-ups 
with  the  movies  that  the  Rotary  Club 
passed  a  resolution  against  them.  You’re 
closed  out  there.  Now  look  down  the 
street,  anywhere  you  like.” 

Dragging  Glaze  to  the  sidewalk,  Roberts 
swept  horizons.  “Do  you  see  any  bill¬ 
boards,  any  six-sheet  stands,  any  ix)sters?” 
he  demanded.  “Not  one.  Not  in  Patter¬ 
wark.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  cut 
them  out.  Our  town’s  our  picture,  not 
somebody’s  cigarettes  or  shaving-cream. 

“Better  burn  your  snipes,”  advised  Rob¬ 
erts,  reloading  his  pipe.  “The  Police  Com¬ 
missioner  runs  the  public-service  and  he’ll 
jail  you  one  day  and  fine  you  one  dollar  for 
every  piece  of  paper  you  post.  Three  thou¬ 
sand  snipes  would  be  three  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  and  eight  years’  jail,  figuring  roughly.” 

“They  got  to  catch  me  first.” 

“When  ‘The  Unseen  Bride’  plays  here 
they’ll  know  you  did  it.’ 

Glaze  prodded  his  superior  wisdom  into 
the  managerial  shoulder.  “Knowing  ain’t 
catching.  You  don’t  think  I  been  all  niy 
life  in  the  show  game — carnivals,  circus 
pitchers — without  being  wise  to  sniping 
laws.  I  gotta  be  grabb^  in  the  act.’ 

“That’s  so,”  Roberts  agreed.  “Just  the 
same,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  will  run  you  out 
of  town.” 

“Sure.  Sure  they  will,”  Milt  derided. 
“Le’  me  ask  you  this.  Who’s  goima  tell 
’em?’ 
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“They’ll  find  out,”  drawled  Roberts,  wan¬ 
dering  away.  Purely  as  an  afterthought, 
“You  see,  I’m  a  kleagle.” 

“Sa-a-ay!”  roared  Milt.  “When  you  get 
a  good  pitcher,  how  in  hell  do  you  let  people 
know?” 

“Well,  a  two-inch  ad  in  the  papers  some¬ 
times.  And  my  wife  looks  at  the  program. 
If  she  sees  anything  she  likes,  she  goes 
around  and  tells  everybody.” 

The  day  was  a  failure  in  all  things  but 
Roberts’s  predictions.  Glaze  talked 
long  and  earnestly  with  both  newspaper 
editors,  who  referred  him  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  managers,  who  in  turn  believed  the 
proprietors  would  grow  enthusiastic  over 
Thais  Eager’s  intimate  confessions.  Milt 
certainly  must  meet  them — when  they  re¬ 
turned  from  Europe.  The  department 
store,  to  which  he  illustrated  a  hundred 
short  cuts  to  wealth  through  the  magic  of 
Thais’s  fame,  was  interested,  but  insisted 
that  he  first  obtain  an  indorsement  from 
the  Rotary  Club  president.  The  general 
manager  of  the  drug  store,  visibly  swayed 
by  Milt’s  eloquence,  offered  cooperation  if 
the  vice-president  of  the  Rotary  Club  ap¬ 
proved.  When  Milt  hunted  up  these  offi¬ 
cers,  the  vice  president  was  the  gentleman 
he  had  interviewed  at  the  department 
store,  while  the  president  was  the  drug¬ 
store  potenate.  He  awed  a  sweet  young 
thing  at  the  beauty  parlor,  but  as  her 
mother  owned  the  place,  didn’t  like  movies, 
and  was  married  to  the  poUce  commissioner, 
Patterwark’s  beauties  missed  the  delights 
of  a  Thais  Eager  shampoo,  its  populace 
was  robbed  of  a  street  ballyhoo  that  Milt 
mapp)ed  with  fury  of  defeat.  The  conunis- 
sioner  sanctioned  no  outdoor  parades. 

The  defensive  machine  Patterwark  had 
constructed  interlocked  in  every  cog.  By 
nightfall  Milt’s  self-esteem  was  lacerated. 
He  drowned  his  misery  in  a  fervent  letter 
to  Thais;  thus  hearten^,  strode  from  street 
to  street,  finishing  at  the  Arcadia  Theater, 
where  the  slow  trickle  of  patrons  moved 
him  to  lament: 

“Welcome  to  Patterwark,  the  silk  city  of 
New  Joisey.  But  don’t  step  on  the  worms.” 

Roberts  joined  him.  “Well,  how  did  you 
get  on?” 

“Everything  lined  up  nice,”  Milt  said 
airily,  but  belied  himself  with  a  snarl. 
“Where  do  you  get  off  not  helping  me, 
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anyhow?  I’m  here  to  stir  things  up  for  you. 
I’m  your  friend,  Enos.  I  want  to  make 
dough  for  you.” 

“Yes.  You  break  records  with  ‘The  Un¬ 
seen  Bride,’  then  raise  the  price  to  every 
exhibitor  in  America,”  Roberts  answered. 
“What  good  does  it  do  me?  I  own  both 
theaters.  There’s  only  so  much  money  foi 
movies  in  Patterwark.  If  I  fill  this  week,  1 
perish  next.  That’s  against  economic  prin 
ciples.  Income  should  be  steady.  I’m  a 
business  man.” 

“Just  want  to  say  one  thing,  Enos.”  And 
Glaze  said  it  with  infinite  dejection.  “Next 
business  man  I  meet  I’m  gonna  paste  fail 
in  the  eye.” 

"CDR  nine  days  Milt  flung  himself  against 
literatiure,  commerce,  law  and  order 
and  was  routed.  Thinking  spans  between 
frustrations,  his  nights  bore  schemes  more 
desperate  as  the  opening  date  approached. 
A  stunt  for  Thais!  Picturing  her,  he  urged 
his  pen,  achieved  no  more  than  futile 
scratches  on  a  pad.  Sometimes  he  sat  taut 
with  eyes  closed,  sometimes  drooped  on  the 
edge  of  his  bed,  emitting  low  noises  strange¬ 
ly  like  whines. 

“Le’  me  show  her  what  I  can  do.” 

On  the  ninth  night  he  entered  a  cigar 
store,  purchased  a  newspaper  and  cigarettes 
and  idled  to  light  one.  A  man  who  fol¬ 
lowed  him  bought  a  motion-picture  maga¬ 
zine.  A  girl,  coming  directly  afterward, 
glanced  over  racks  of  publications.  Glaze 
wondered  what  she  would  take.  A  maga¬ 
zine  of  detective  tales.  She  paid  and  de¬ 
parted,  but  Milt’s  eyes  pursued  as  though 
they  had  not  observed  correctly. 

“That  ain’t  right!”  he  burst  out.  The 
store-keeper  stared,  amazed.  “Scuse  me,” 
begged  Milt,  recovering  himself,  “only  1 
just  seen  somepin  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life.”  He  went  out  then,  muttering:  “A 
guy  buys  a  fan-magazine,  a  dame  takes 
mystery  stories.  What  sorta  town  is  this?” 

Where  sleeping  marts  cast  shadows,  he 
halted,  fumbled  nervously  at  his  chest  and 
ribs.  His  shout  startled  echoes.  All  Patter¬ 
wark  was  addressed  as  one  fist  slammed 
into  the  other  palm.  “You  lotta  punks! 
I  gotcha  on  the  mat!  Le’s  go,  Milty, 
le’s  go!” 

An  early-morning  train  set  him  in  New 
York.  He  telephoned  Thais,  who  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  at  Firmament’s  office  by  ten. 
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When  she  arrived,  he  was  waiting  in  the 
reception  room.  They  s{x>ke  quietly  and 
hurriedly,  ignored  the  desk -clerk  who  wished 
to  announce  them,  and  descended  upon 
Wallack  P.  Lathan,  who  scented  a  combina¬ 
tion  in  restraint  of  trade.  He  started  to  rise 
coldly,  but  Milt’s  arm  stretched  across  the 
desk,  almost  thrusting  him  back. 

“Sit  down,  chief.  And  laugh.  Patter-, 
wark’s  licked.” 

Lathan  sank  undecidedly.  Behind  Milt, 
Thais  nodded  him  down.  She  lounged 
cross-legged  and  enigmatic,  a  quirky  smile 
involving  the  problem  her  visits  always 
rq)resented.  Lathan  wished  that  Thais 
could  be  locked  in  a  safe-deposit  box  and 
withdrawn  only  when  it  was  time  to  clip 
an  interest  coujwn  from  her. 

“Talking  your  language,  Patterwark’s  a 
close  corporation  with  interlocking  direc¬ 
torates,”  declared  Milt,  one  hand  in  his 
p)ocket,  the  other  raised  emphatically. 
Thais  must  admire  the  pose.  “Reg’lar 
language,  it’s  a  freeze-out  for  press  agents. 
Most  guys  ud  come  back  feet-first,  but  nix 
on  lilies  for  Milty.  I  looked  the  dump  over, 
chief,  and  Patterwark's  got  the  primest  se¬ 
lection  of  dowdy  dames  in  Joisey — so  bad 
the  men  buy  fan -magazines  so’s  they  can 
see  wcmen  wearing  somepin  else  b«ides 
sign-writer’s  musUn.  The  dames  read  de¬ 
tective  yams.  Strong  for  mystery.  Sight 
the  sunshine  now?” 

Lathan  shook  his  head.  Glaze  pitied 
him. 

“I’ll  run  this  slow  so  any  child  can  work 
it.  A  personal  apjoarance  of  Thais  Eiager 
will  catch  the  men.  But  you  can’t  afford  to 
send  her  there  more  than  one  night,  and 
your  fillum  ain’t  good  enough  to  run  the 
rest  of  the  week  unsupported.  Now  ‘The 
Unseen  Bride’s’  wallop  is  where  the  Prin¬ 
cess’s  hand  comes  through  the  curtains  and 
Paul  Dare  marries  some  one  he  don’t  know. 
Talking  here  the  other  day,  Thais  said  her 
next  marrij^e  must  be  unexpected,  an  ad¬ 
venture;  if  she  married  a  stranger  she’d 
find  some  cause  to  love  him.  We  take  her 
up  on  that  for  the  niftiest  wedding  stunt 
ever  run.  We  ask  single  men  in  Patter- 
wark,  ‘Will  You  Marry  Thais  Eager?’  Any 
one  can  nominate.  We  put  the  names  in  a 
hat.  Out  comes  her  arm  through  the  cur¬ 
tain  just  like  in  the  pitcher.  She  picks  a 
name.  The  manager  announces  the  win¬ 
ner.  Up  steps  the  hap>py  guy.  Wedding 


on  the  stage  last  night  of  the  run.  New 
York  p>ap)ers  please  cc^y.” 

Lathan  managed  an  incredulous,  gaspy, 
“Wha-a-a —  I  beg  your  pardon!" 

But  Milt’s  voice,  twanging  out  audacity, 
had  a  hypnotic  quality.  “You  ain’t  heard 
the  half  of  it  yet.  Maybe  that  stunt  sounds 
good.  It  don’t  bring  the  dames  in,  though. 
They  got  to  have  mystery.  Now  who’s  in 
the  cast?  Thais,  Dunsany  and  three  or 
four  other  bimbos  who  look  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  even  if  they  are  hams.  What  do  we 
do?  Leave  Thais’s  name  out  of  the  stunt 
altogether  and  crash,  ‘Boys — Will  You 
Take  Firmament’s  Biggest  Star  for  Your 
Unseen  Bride?’  Howzat!  There’s  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  for  your  comp>any;  you 
register  the  F ir mament  brand .  Y ou  whang 
home  the  title  of  the  fillum. '  You  got 
mystery  for  the  fljq)p>ers;  they  come  ni^t 
after  night  wondering  which  actorine  it  is 
that’s  gonna  steal  the  local  sheik.  All 
the  cake-eaters  are  taking  a  chance.  We 
play  capMicity  for  the  entire  run,  then  on  the 
last  night  instead  of  the  first.  Firmament’s 
biggest  star  stands  behind  the  curtains, 
draws  a  name  outa  the  hat,  the  manager 
pulls  the  tabs  aside.  Presto!  Thais 
Eager!” 

“Glaze!  What  the  deuce  is  this?” 
Lathan  stormed  up.  Gripping  the  table- 
edge  he  struck  forward  glares  that  bent 
harmlessly  upx)n  Milt’s  hide. 

“It’s  Broadway  Forever!”  the  star- 
maker  exulted,  waving  an  imaginary  flag. 
“Grander  than  Wall  Street  ever  dreamed  of. 
The  p>ap)ers  will  jump  at  it.  Double-truck 
stories  with  three-color  illustrations  in 
every  syndicate  supplement.  A.  P.  wires 
and  front-pjage  breaks  all  over  the  country. 
Four-column  cuts  of  Thais  and  her  hand¬ 
picked  hubby;  interviews  long  as  your  arm 
in  the  fan-magazines;  covers;  and  theaters 
booking  ‘The  Unseen  Bride,’  and  every 
other  pitcher  Thais  ever  made,  faster  than 
salesmen  can  write  contracts.  Mitt  me, 
chief!  I’m  there!” 

Instead  Lathan  stood  helplessly  before 
Thais,  who  was  Eager  in  name  but  calm  in 
demeanor.  “You — you  wouldn’t  do  this,” 
he  pleaded.  “It’s  crazy!” 

“I’d  do  anything  for  publicity,”  she 
returned  placidly.  “This  is  worth  half  a 
milh'on  dollars  in  free  sp>ace,  besides  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  such  a  marriage.” 
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“Good  Lord,  though!  He  might  be  a 
mill-hand.” 

Her  shoulders  rippled  in  a  shrug.  “My 
father  was  a  pants-presser.” 

With  caged  steps  La  than  p>aced  about; 
after  a  while  he  sat  heavily,  picked  things 
up,  put  them  down.  Wall  Street  gave  no 
guidance  here. 

“Glaze,  I  forbid  this,”  he  said  at  last. 

“You  can’t  prevent  it,”  Thais  interjected 
sweetly.  “Surely  I  may  marry  as  I  please. 
Even  if  you  cancel  the  engagement  at  Pat- 
terwark,  I  myself  will  send  Mr.  Glaze  along 
to  arrange  the  affair  at  the  very  first  town 
the  picture  plays.  Exhibitors  will  fight  to 
have  the  stunt  for  their  theaters.  Mr.  La- 
than,  I  need  publicity.  You  let  some  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  which  knows  nothing  of 
pictures,  handle  our  stuff.  All  it  does  is 
give  you  tabulated  charts  showing  how 
many  children  under  the  age  of  seven  see 
Firmament  productions  in  Schenectady  on 
a  Monday  afternoon.  That’s  business. 
This  is  Broadway;  and  to  be  on  Broadway 
a  woman  must  receive  one  mile  of  press- 
cuttings  every  day.  Why,  you’re  smother¬ 
ing  me!” 

“Atta  girl,”  Milt  applauded  under  his 
breath.  He  wondered  where  Thais  ac¬ 
quired  her  accent;  admired  it,  too.  Bokoo 
Ritz! 

Lathan  seized  his  only  weapon.  “Glaze, 
you’ll  need  money  to  do  this.  You  won’t 
get  it!” 

“Ah,  thay  not  tho,”  lisped  Milty.  “Your 
cashier  paid  me  three  weeks’  salary  and  ex¬ 
penses  in  advance.  I’ll  gamble  that,  be¬ 
cause  when  the  industry  hears  about  this 
wow  I  can  draw  five  hundred  bucks  a  week 
from  any  company  you  like  to  mention.” 
He  pounded  the  table,  each  blow  a  vic¬ 
tory.  “They  want  hunches — stunts — ideas! 
That’s  me!” 

Thais  smiled  encouragement. 

pATTERWARK  couldn’t  believe  it.  One 
*  day  before  “The  Unseen  Bride”  be¬ 
gan,  half-page  advertisements  in  both  news¬ 
papers  invited  the  white  and  unmarried 
to  wed  Firmament’s  biggest  screen  star, 
whose  modesty  demanded  that  her  identity 
be  hidden  as  yet,  but  whose  heart  could 
be  reached  by  the  corner  coupon,  inscribed 
with  the  sender’s  name  and  address  and 
mailed  to  The  Unseen  Bride,  care  of  the 
.\rcadia  Theater.  Milt’s  ads  were  master- 
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punches  gloved  in  that  most  dignified  and 
provocative  of  ail  type.  Wedding  Text.  As 
decoration  he  added  two  cooing  doves. 

But  Patterwark  excused  caution  as  manly 
reticence,  and  of  its  eligibles  only  three  re¬ 
plied  posthaste.  Putting  each  coupon  into 
a  separate  envelope  to  preserve  anonymity. 
Milt  placed  them  in  a  drawer  in  Roberts’s 
ofl&ce,  which  office  he  had  usurped  by  talk¬ 
ing  Enos  into  evacuation.  The  rest  of  the 
morning  he  spent  in  hanging  paper  wed¬ 
ding-bells  and  black  domincs  about  the 
theater  entrance;  and,  having  discarded 
regular  lobby  posters  as  too  blatant  for  so 
tender  an  occasion,  set  up  imitation  mar¬ 
riage  certificates  six  feet  tall,  whereon  the 
local  sign-writer  had  daubed  pink  roses. 
No  prize  cabbage  ever  looked  as  large.  He 
rented  carpets  to  spread  as  a  bridal  path 
from  ticket  booth  to  foyer,  sprinkled  con¬ 
fetti  h'berally  and,  when  Roberts  arrived, 
was  surveying  his  handiwork  from  the  side¬ 
walk.  Milt  glanced  warily.  If  this  rube 
kicked — well,  let  him  kick.  He  merely 
owned  the  place. 

Instead  Roberts  surprised  him.  “Why, 
that’s  the  prettiest  lobby  display  I’ve  seen!” 

“Atmosphere.  Puts  ’em  in  a  sentimen¬ 
tal  mood,”  quoth  Milt. 

F  PATTERW ARK’S  bachelors  were  slow 
to  respond,  its  women  were  won  by  mys¬ 
tery.  ‘The  Unseen  Bride’  played  that  night 
to  feminine  contingents,  scrutinizing  Fir¬ 
mament’s  beauties,  guessing,  chattering  in 
departure  while  Glaze  listened  and  smiled. 
An  audience  was  ever  an  audience.  He 
knew  these  people  who  wondered  aloud 
what  star  would  marry  from  Patterwark. 
With  their  curiosity  piqued,  they  would 
talk  at  home  tonight,  tomorrow  and  for 
days.  He  desired  nothing  more. 

When  Roberts  admitted  a  record  Mon¬ 
day,  Milt  assured  him:  “Ditto,  all  week. 
Ask  me  why.  Every  dame  went  out  knock¬ 
ing  Firmamant’s  beauts,  all  swearing  they 
were  better  looking  than  any  actress  on  the 
screen.  So  right  now  I’ll  betcha  there’s  two 
hundred  big  brothers,  steadies  and  semi- 
detacheds,  filling  in  the  coupon  they  saved 
from  yesterday’s  paper.  Tomorrow  night — 
dames  and  more  dames  just  so’s  they  can 
knock  first-hand.  Enos,  you  won’t  have 
ten  p>er  cent  men  in  your  house  until  Sat¬ 
urday  night;  then  it’s  gonna  be  as  stag  as  a 
Shriners’  convention.” 
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Broadway  Forever 


Tuesday’s  advertisements  extolled  the 
charms  of  Firmament’s  galaxy;  Wednes¬ 
day’s  told  their  salaries,  enumerating  what 
one  thousand  dollars  a  week  will  buy. 
Thereafter  Milt  saved  the  remnants  of  his 
salary  but  brought  camera  men  to  photo¬ 
graph  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  letters 
that  covered  Roberts’s  office  like  a  snow¬ 
fall.  He  passed  a  leisurely  week.  There 
was  no  need  to  work.  By  day  he  took  a 
siesta  in  the  hotel  lobby,  once  paid  a  fly¬ 
ing  visit  to  New  York,  and  returned  with 
walking-stick  and  cream  linen  spats  that 
made  his  subsequent  excursions  pageants. 
Jauntily  swinging  the  cane,  coaxing  be- 
spatted  feet  to  slow  rhythmic  tread,  he  re¬ 
hearsed  on  Patterwark  the  condescension 
Broadway  must  exp>ect  from  Milton  Glaze, 
magnate,  producer,  and  husband  of  Thais 
Eager. 

By  himself,  however,  he  stripped  off  arti¬ 
fice  and  surrendered  to  the  ardor  of  Thais’s 
letters,  read,  re-read  and  cherished.  Twice 
daily  outgoing  mails  bore  his  replies.  Each 
evening  he  telephoned  her,  then,  finding 
something  still  unsaid,  skeletonized  his 
ecstasies  in  night  telegrams. 

He  imaging  Wallack  P.  Lathan,  who 
protected  his  investments,  in  various  fren¬ 
zies;  he  sympathized  with  Enos  Roberts  for 
being  merely  a  business  man.  They  heard 
no  music  in  feet  shuffling  on  sidewalk  and 
lobby  tiles;  in  grunts  and  pardons  begged 
for  many  impacts;  in  voices:  “Two  in  the 
orchestra.”  “Six  upstairs;  nice  ones,  and 
we’ll  come  every  week.”  “Listen,  you! 
Stop  shoving  me!”  Eventually  the  com- 
missionnaire’s  bawl,  “Standing-room  only, 
ladies,  please.”  A  greater  triumph:  “House 
full  for  tonight’s  p)erformance.  Sp)esh-ul 
overflow  matinees  tomorrow  at  three 
o’clock.  Buy  your  tickets  now  to  be  sure 
of  a  seat!” 

Milt  reveled  in  the  heat  and  press  of  it 
all;  from  cacophony  swelled  his  own  mag¬ 
nificat. 

Every  new  face  at  the  hotel  he  labeled 
staff  correspondent,  and  he  conjured  travel¬ 
ing  salesmen  into  feature-writers.  He  pea¬ 
cocked  among  them.  How  did  that  line 
go?  When  a  dog  bites  a  man  it’s  good 
news,  but  when  a  man  bites  a  dog  it’s  a 
case  for  the  S.P.C.A.  Ben  Franklin  was 
not  far  wrong.  Milt  spelled  it  S-P-A-C-E. 

Lathan  telegraphed  capitulation  on  Fri¬ 
day  morning. 


Heartiest  congratulations  on  Patterwark  success. 
Go  to  Palladium  Theater,  Trenton,  tonight  and 
spend  Saturday  looking  held  over  for  another  cam¬ 
paign,  but  be  certain  to  return  to  Patterwark  Satur¬ 
day  night  in  time  for  stunt.  New  York  papers  all 
carrying  stories.  Regret  my  earlier  objections  and 
reiterate  congratulations. 

Wallack  P.  Lathan. 

Glaze  hugged  the  telegram,  vowing,  “In 
Trenton  I’U  work  another  just  as  big  for 
Mrs.  Milton  Glaze.” 

When  he  departed  five  hundred  and 
twenty-four  sealed  envelop>es  filled  the  lot¬ 
tery  barrel  from  which  Thais  would  draw. 
Perfectly  innocent,  those  envelopies,  for 
every  coupon  bore  the  name  of  Milton 
Glaze.  Tom  papier  trailed  for  miles  behind 
the  Trenton  train  as  Milt,  with  his  suitcase 
on  his  knees,  shredded  five  hundred  and 
twenty-four  legitimate  hopies  and  flung 
them  through  the  window,  confetti  for  him¬ 
self. 

T>  Y  TEN  o’clock  Saturday  night.  Glaze 
had  not  returned.  A  telegram  awaited 
him  in  Roberts’s  office,  but  more  than  this, 
Enos  yearned  for  him  murderously.  The 
depiot  clerk  repiorted  the  Trenton  local  forty 
minutes  late.  Rubbing  clammy  pialms, 
Enos  glanced  fearfully  at  the  barrel,  then 
through  the  window  on  the  auditorium. 
Rows  and  rows  of  mate  heads  slopied  down 
to  the  stage.  In  the  bright  rectangle  above, 
“The  Unseen  Bride”  had  already  entered 
its  second  last  reel. 

Enos  crept  by  back  stairs  to  the  opierating 
box. 

“Run  it  slow — slow,”  he  breathed  as  a 
man  who  desires  to  prolong  one  agony  lest 
worse  befall. 

“Can’t  stretch  it  past  ten-thirty,”  said 
the  projectionist. 

“Have  a  breakdown.  I  must  hold  them 
in  their  seats  until  quarter  of  eleven.” 

“Why,  what’s  wrong?” 

“Glaze  can’t  get  here  before  then.  And 
I  want  him  bad!” 

“Gee,  is  that  piker  so  important?  .  .  . 
Orright.  Anything  to  oblige.” 

Snapping  the  film,  he  switched  off  his 
lights  and  smoked  on  the  fire-escap)e  for  ten 
minutes  while  the  audience  yawned,  talked 
arwi  at  length  clapp)ed  insistent  measures 
of  rebuke.  Roberts  leaned  on  his  desk.  He 
seemed  to  be*  near  death.  The  cashier 
sUpp)ed  rubber  bands  around  stacks  of  bills, 
wrapp>ed  up  the  last  cylinder  of  silver. 
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checked  totals  and  opened  a  ledger  for  com¬ 
parison. 

“We’ve  beaten  all  Saturday  nights  by 
seventy-five  doUars  and  broken  the  full- 
week  record  by  four  hundred  and  twelve,” 
she  exclaimed.  “Mr.  Glaze  must  be  aw¬ 
fully  clever.” 

“He  is,”  agreed  Enos  pathetically,  then, 
reaching  for  the  telephone,  called  the  depot 
again. 

“Ten  o’clock  from  Trenton  due  ten-forty- 
eight,”  the  clerk  informed  him. 

He  sought  the  open  air.  Curious  throngs 
packed  the  lobby.  Front-lights  illumined 
massed  faces  stretching  into  darkness  across 
the  street.  Their  numbers  made  Milt’s 
betrayal  direr.  He  had  a  quaking  thought 
that  for  some  reason  Glaze  dar^  not  re¬ 
turn  to  the  scene  of  triumph. 

All  'too  soon  the  orchestra  organ  boomed 
“The  Star-Spangled  Banner”;  curtains 
fell  and  house-lights  flooded;  the  audience 
waited. 

Each  envelope  accused  Enos  as  he  slowly 
wheeled  the  barrel  to  the  center  of  the  stage 
and  set  it  on  a  dais  in  order  that  the  very 
bottom  could  be  reached.  He  watched  the 
restless  house.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that 
Glaze  had  not  come  b^k.  Nevertheless  he 
dawdled,  fussed  over  trifles,  hoped  for  his 
own  salvation  and,  gulping  frequently, 
talked  away  the  minutes  in  a  managerial 
announcement  until  impatient  clapping  si¬ 
lenced  him. 

The  theater  dimmed.  The  projection 
machine  poured  a  broad  ray  which  quivered, 
then  steadied  upon  the  curtains.  They 
parted  slightly  and  a  white  arm,  sheening 
against  black  drapes,  entered  the  barrel. 
.\n  envelope  was  withdrawn  and  when 
Roberts  had  taken  this,  the  arm  disapv- 
l)eared. 

He  extracted  the  coupon.  His  voice 
grew  resolute.  “Is  Mr.  Glaze  present?” 

'^HE  name  ricocheted  from  row  to  row 
through  lobby  and  crowded  street  as 
-Milt  pant^  to  the  fringe.  He  plied  his 
stick  and  felt  strange  feet  upon  his  spats. 
Shouting  his  name  as  passport,  he  ad\'anced 
by  jolts  and  surges.  A  policeman  wove 
toward  him  to  assist.  Crowds  parted  then, 
and  in  the  familiar  shadow  of  the  law  Milt 


gained  the  main  aisle.  There  he  paused  to 
perfect  details  of  his  grandeur. 

That  face  massage  and  shampoo  in  Tren¬ 
ton  were  kinda  ruined  now.  Never  nund. 
How’d  he  practice  it?  Oh,  yup!  Derby 
under  the  right  wing,  cane  pois^  so-so  in 
the  left.  Spats?  H’m-m-m!  Not  so  good. 
Well,  maybe  the  marks  wouldn’t  show. 
Now,  Milty,  do  your  stuff!  You  know — 
the  new-style  walk  you’ve  got.  Irresistible 
like  a  leadiing  man.  Aw-rightee!  Onward 
Christian  soldiers! 

To  the  stage  where  Roberts  averted  his 
face. 

“It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  announce 
that  Mr.  Milton  Glaze  has  won  the  hand 
of  Firmament’s  biggest  film  star  in  ‘The 
Unseen  Bride.’  I  now  desire  to  present  to 
him  his  future  wife.  Firmament  Film  Com¬ 
pany’s  biggest  star.”  Gladly  Roberts 
swept  the  curtains  back.  “Baby  Betty!” 

Three  hundred — four  hundred — no,  five 
hundred  pounds  of  film  fun  waddled  out, 
coy  and  maidenly  in  every  billow. 

The  rest  was  ^aos  and  the  organ  shrill¬ 
ing,  with  drums,  brass,  reed  and  vox- 
humana  pipes  wide  open,  Mendelssohn’s 
Wedding  March. 

Before  the  4:23  a.m.  to  New  York  ar¬ 
rived,  the  star-mak.er  had  hours  and  hours 
of  solitude  on  the  Patterwark  station  where¬ 
in  to  read  the  lengthy  telegram  that  was 
Roberts’s  parting  gift.  And  telegraph  keys 
are  the  silent  drama’s  tongue. 

Milton  Glaze,  .\rcadia  Theater,  Patterwark. 

Wall  Street  experience  teaching  me  the  wisdom  of 
protecting  all  investments  I  have  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  Thais  Eager  by  marrying  her  this  morning. 
We  both  send  regards.  She  uses  a  queer  expression, 
sa3dng  she  is  the  finest  little  yes-girl  in  the  movies 
and  always  works  on  the  basis  that  with  press  agents, 
a  little  love  goes  a  long  way.  Perhaps  you  know 
what  that  means.  Business  men  always  fulfil 
contracts  to  the  letter  and  Baby  Betty  is  Firma¬ 
ment’s  biggest  star  by  e.xactly  one  hundi^  and  sev¬ 
enty  pounds.  .Xppredate  very  much  your  efforts  in 
her  behalf.  This  stunt  will  establish  her  as  screen 
humorist.  Will  also  use  the  story  for  her  first  com¬ 
edy  for  Firmament.  Again  congratulations,  thanks, 
regards.  Wallack  P.  Lathan. 

Milt  crunqjled  the  message  into  a  ball 
which  he  hurled  to  the  other  side  of  the 
railroad  tracks. 

“Broadway  Forever!”  he  groaned  through 
cupped  hands.  “Bunk!” 
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The  Phantom  Caravan 

The  Boy  Who  Once  W^s  the  Despair  of  His 
Family  Proves  to  Be  Their  Only  Hope^  for  the 
Very  Reason  That  Made  Them  Despair  of  Him 

By  Howard  Vincent  O’Brien 

Illustrations  by  Ralph  Fallen  Coleman 


Begin  this  serial  with  any  instalment. 

There  was  much,  Ammiel  Spotts- 
wood  reflected,  about  life  that  one 
didn’t  know  and  couldn’t  learn — 
that  one  had  to  find  out  through 
experience,  and  experience  alone. 

He  had  spent  years  in  despising  the  people 
who  had  tried  to  order  things  for  him  by 
rules.  Well — ^he  had  been  just  as  wide  of 
the  mark  as  they.  His  grandfather,  alone 
of  all  the  people  who  had  ever  touched  his 
life,  had  understood.  He  hadn’t  preached. 
Dying,  he  had  left  $10,000  to  be  given  to 
Anuniel  on  his  twenty-^th  birthday. 

The  money  came  to  him  the  heds  of  a 
climax  of  disillusionment:  boyhood,  school, 
college,  war,  Phyllis  and  his  queer,  unsatis¬ 
factory  engagement — that  she  had  known 
enough  to  break.  He  meant  to  take  the 
money  and  live  in  pleasant  idleness  in 
France.  Instead  his  brother  Jonas  broke 
down,  and  he  was  plunged  into  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  business.  Already  $5,000  of 
his  capital  had  gone  to  Clem  Thorsen  to 
finance  Adrienne’s  father’s  superheater. 
The  rest  was  pledged  to  enable  his  college^ 
friend  Padgett,  who  was  going  to  marry 
Phyllis,  to  be  an  architect  instead  of  a  part¬ 
ner  in  her  father’s  cosmetic  business. 

And  now  his  brother  Stephen  was  in  a 
mess  with  a  chorus  girl  named  Elsie.  Old 
Steve — the  irreproachable,  the  man  sure  to 
go  to  Congress!  And  anonymous  letters 
were  reaching  his  invalid  wife  Cecily!  He 


The  story  up  to  this  point  is  here. 

had  to  take  care  of  that.  How,  he  didn’t 
know — ^yet.  He’d  have  to  see  Elsie,  who¬ 
ever  she  turned  out  to  be. 

TT  WAS  a  sunless  day  in  February,  and 
Elsie  Collins,  standing  at  the  window  of 
her  room  in  the  New  Western  Hotel,  shiv¬ 
ered  a  little.  It  was  not  a  cheering  prosp>ect 
upon  which  her  eyes  rested.  A  wilderness 
of  gray  brick,  with  here  and  there  a  stray 
patch  of  sooty  snow,  and  in  all  directions 
columns  of  dun  smoke,  rising  stiff  and 
straight  as  if  they  held  the  weight  of  the 
leaden  sky. 

“I  guess  people  in  jail  feel  this  way,”  she 
muttered  as  she  turned  away.  “Only — in 
jail  they  know  where  dinner’s  coming  from.” 

To  look  upon  her  room  gave  her  no 
greater  pleasure.  The  New  Western  was 
what  is  called  a  “second-class”  hotel.  There 
was  a  faint  spot  on  the  counterpane  of  her 
bed,  discernible  for  its  whiteness  against 
the  faded  yellow  of  the  linen.  Near  the 
doorway  the  nap  had  left  the  carpet. 
Around  the  window  the  trim  had  separated 
at  the  joints,  and  the  finger-marked  sill  was 
wavy  with  repeated  coatings  of  paint.  In 
the  bathroom  she  had  a  gUmpse  of  tawny 
brass  where  nickel  once  had  been,  and  she 
caught  a  reflection  of  herself  in  a  mirror 
which  was  discolored  near  the  edges. 

It  was  a  bare  room,  thriftily  and  neces- 
sitously  furnished,  save  for  a  steel  engraving 
no 
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The  Phantom  Caravan 


of  a  Greek  temple  in  a  tarnished  frame,  and 
ar  Gideon  Bible  on  the  dresser— the  latter 
anchored  by  a  slender  chain,  ^e  noted  with 
a  cynical  smile. 

It  was  getting  darker,  and  she  shivered 
again.  Of  all  the  hours  of  the  day,  she 
hated  the  onset  oi  winter  twilight  most  of 
all.  A  little  whimpering  sigh  escaped  her. 
And  then,  because  it  was  the  nearest  thing 
to  hand,  ^e  opened  the  Bible,  and  read  the 
first  words  she  encoimtered:  ' 

And  he  said,  Behold,  I  will  make  thee  know  what 
cKall  be  in  the  last  end  of  the  indignation:  for  at 
the  time  appointed,  the  end  shall  be. 

The  ram  which  thou  sawest  having  two  horns 
are  the  kings  of  Mwti*  and  Persia. 

With  an  exclamation,  she  closed  the  book. 
“Who  the  hell  could  understand  that?”  she 
said  aloud,  and  scornfully.  But  the  words 
of  the  passage  persisted  in  her  mind.  She 
stood  quite  stiU  for  a  moment.  “At  the 
time  appointed  the  end  shall  be,”  she  re¬ 
peated  softly.  The  hard  bright  light  that 
people  usually  saw  in  her  eyes  was  gone, 
and  there  was  soft  weakness  in  the  way  she 
presently  drop)ped  into  a  chair. 

With  an  oath,  she  leiqed  to  her  feet. 
“/  don’t  know  what  the  end  will  be,”  she 
snapped  harshly,  with  a  glare  at  the  Bible 
still  swinging  from  its  ch^.  “An’  neither 
do  youl” 

She  went  to  her  trunk  and  kicked  open  the 
lid.  “What’s  needed  is  a  drink,  ol’  Dan’l 
in  the  lions’  den,”  ^e  laughed,  taking  out 
a  flask.  “Otherwise  the  end’ll  te  that  we’ll 
jump  out  of  the  damned  window!” 

Tie  telepflKMie  buzzed  as  ^e  tossed  off 
the  whisky.  Her  eyes  flickered.  “Cwnp’ny, 
praise  be!”  But  the  li^t  faded  as  she 
heard  the  message.  “Who?”  She  piaused, 
considering.  “Oh,  well — rush  him  up.” 
And  she  added,  as  she  put  up  the  receiver, 
“Even  that  pink  lollypiop’s  better  than 
nothing—  toni^t.” 

A  minute  later  there  was  a  knock  on  the 
doOT.  “Come  in,”  she  ordered.  “An’ 
don’t  knock  as  if  you  were  cracking  a  safe.” 

The  door  op>en^  with  a  faint  creak,  and 
Ralph  Destine  entered,  both  hands  ex¬ 
tended.  “How  are  you,  Elsie,  my  dear?” 
he  queried  sympiathetically.  “I  heard  you 
were  laid  up  with  a  cold,  aixl  it’s  such  a 
beastly  day — ” 

“You  thought  you’d  cheer  me  with  your 
presence,  eh?  Nice  of  you,  Ralph.”  He 


amused  her.  And  it  amused  her,  too,  that 
he  was  engaged  to  Stephen  Sptottswood’s 
sister. 

“May  I?”  He  took  a  silver  c^arette 
case  from  his  pxKket.  . 

“Sure.  An’  throw  the  adies  on  the  floor. 
All  the  other  men  do.” 

He  chuckled  appreciatively  as  he  crossed 
the  room  to  depx)sit  the  match  in  the  waste¬ 
basket.  “Do  you  always  receive  your 
callers— here?”  he  asked  sUkily. 

Her  face  hardened  at  the  question.  “An’ 
if  I  do?  It’s  their  lookout — not  mine. 
’Twouldn’t  look  so  wdl  for  you,  honey,  if 
anybody  caught  you  here.” 

He  rsiised  ^  supple,  su|>erbly  manicured 
fingers  in  a  gesture  of  deprecation.  “/  am 
here  on  business.”  There  was  the  faintest 
of  accents  on  the  pronoun.  “Business,  my 
dear.” 

“(%!  Want  that  money  back  you  lent 
me?”  She  made  a  lazy  movement  toward 
the  purse  hanging  from  the  bureau. 

“TV^Y  DEAR,  what  a  question!  Cer- 
tainly  not.  I — well,  fact  is,  I’ve 
decided  to  write  a  play  for  you.”  He  sat 
back,  his  fingers  interlaced,  watching  the 
effect  of  this  announcement. 

“Why,  you  pxx)r  fish!  I  can’t  act,”  she 
said.  “Don’t  you  think  I  know  it?” 

“Ah,  but  you  can!”  he  insisted.  “You — ” 

“Put  away  your  pip>e,  kid!  I’ve  got  a 
nice  figure  an’  a  face  that’ll  p>ass  in  a  crowd, 
an’  I  can  -dance — some — an’  that’s  the 
whcJe  bill.” 

“But  that  isn’t  so!  With  your  voice  and 
bearing — your  Inimitable  elan — why,  Elsie, 
a  more  graceful,  spirited  creature  never 
walked  this  earth — ” 

“You  talk  as  if  I  was  a  race  horse.” 

“And  with  your  ability  to  wear  clothes — ” 

She  surveyed  him  coldly,  but  without 
rancor.  “Honest,  Ralphie,  d’you  think 
you  can  kid  me?  That  takes  an  ex¬ 
pert.” 

He  put  out  his  hand  and  covered  hers. 
“My  dear,  I  only  want  to  help  you.” 
His  voice  was  slightly  tremulous. 

She  freed  her  hand,  and  reaching  in  a 
drawer  behind  her,  took  out  a  handkerchief. 
“Here,  Ralphie.  Dry  your  eyes.  I  don’t 
want  you  crying  all  over  my  lovely 
carpet.” 

“But  I’m  serious,”  he  urged  plaintively. 
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She  nodded.  “I  know.  They  always  be¬ 
gin  that  way.  They’re  so  sorry  for  the 
poor  workin’  goil — so  anxious  to  help — ” 

“You  don’t  doubt  my  motives?”  he 
queried  with  an  injured  air. 

Her  lip  curled.  “Doubt  your  motives? 
Not  me.  I  know  ’em  too  well.” 

“But,  Elsi^” 

“Listen,  Destine.”  Her  languorous  en¬ 
nui  had  left  her,  and  she  spoke  with  harsh 
conviction.  “You’re  all  right,  I  guess,  an’ 
some  folks  think  you’re  a  headliner  when  it 
comes  to  writing.  Maybe  so:  I’m  no  judge. 
But  half  your  stuff  I  can’t  imderstand,  an’ 
the  other  half  I  think  ought  to  be  buried 
in  quicklime.  You  go  big  with  some  people, 
an’  that’s  all  right  with  me.  I  never  went 
to  college,  so  there’s  lots  o’  things  I  can’t 
appreciate.  But  there’s  one  subject  I  know 
all  the  way  through  to  the  back  o’  the  book 
— an’  that’s  wew.” 

“But,  my  dear  child — ” 

“Can  that  stuff!  Another  minute  an’ 
you’ll  be  tellin’  me  how  much  you  love  me. 
Love!”  The  scorn  she  put  into  the  word 
was  scorching.  “Good  God,  I’d  like  to 
meet  a  man  that  knows  what  love  is!” 

Destine  sprang  to  his  feet.  “Child,  when 
your  eyes  flash  like  that,  you  are — gor¬ 
geous!''  He  put  out  his  arms  in  a  gesture 
of  invitation  and  suppliance.  “How  can  a 
man  know  aught  of  love  until  a  beautiful 
woman  teaches  him?” 

She  merely  stared  at  him,  evil  words 
trembling  on  her  lips  at  the  fatuous  com¬ 
placency  of  the  fellow.  How  could  he  be 
so  obtuse  as  not  to  see  the  infinite  scorn  that 
burned  in  her  eyes?  “You — ”  she  began. 
But  the  excoriation  was  interrupted  by  the 
ringing  of  the  telephone. 

''Who?"  Her  voice  was  incredulous  as 
she  spoke  into  the  instrument.  “Say  that 
again.  .  .  .  Yes,  sure — ask  him  to  come 
up.”  She  turned  and  faced  Destine’s  hot 
eyes.  Her  lips  were  twisted  in  a  whimsical 
smile.  “You’re  more  of  a  rotter  than  most. 
Destine,”  she  said  evenly.  “I’ve  gotten 
used  to  married  men.  But  when  they’re 
just  engaged — ” 

“Oh,  come!  Is  my  little  Elsie  playing 
Puritan?  Or  is  she  pla>Tng  a  joke  on  her 
Ralphie?” 

The  inscrutable  smile  deepened.  “Yes,” 
she  said,  after  a  pause.  “It’s  a  joke.  A 
I^each  of  a  joke!  That — that  was  your 
future  brother-in-law  on  the  phone.” 
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The  abrupt  change  in  Destine’s  expres¬ 
sion  was  ludicrous.  “He — he’s  not  coming 
up?”  he  gasp)ed  in  consternation. 

“That  seemed  to  be  his  idea,”  she 
drawled. 

Nervously,  he  straightened  his  necktie, 
and  his  fingers  flitted  over  his  pale  face. 
“I — I  must  go,”  he  stammered.  “I — if 
Ammiel  met  me  We,  I — Really,  I  must  go.” 

She  made  no  move  to  leave  the  door. 
“But  you  were  so  entertaining,  Ralphie. 

I  couldn’t  bear  to  have  you  go — just  yet.” 

“But  I  must,”  he  pleaded,  almost  tear¬ 
fully.  “Really — if  Ammiel — ” 

“Ammiel?”  she  rejjeated  with  a  mystified 
frown.  “Who  the  devil’s  Ammiel?" 

"DEFORE  he  could  answer  there  was  a 
-D  sharp  knock  on  the  door,  and  when  she 
opened  it  she  found  herself  facing  a  slender 
young  man  with  a  humorous  mouth  and 
dancing,  questioning  eyes.  She  recoiled  in 
surprise.  “Who — who  are  you  looking 
for?” 

“Miss  Elsie  Collins,”  he  answered  gravely. 

“That’s  my  name,  all  right.  But  what’s 
yours?” 

“I  am  Ammiel  Spottswood — Stephen’s 
brother.” 

“Oh!  But  you  look  so  young.  I 
thought — ” 

“■Aat’s  another  brother,”  he  smiled.. 
“I’m  the  baby  of  the  family.” 

She  found  his  smile  irresistibly  engaging 
and  she  was  suddenly  sorry’  that  she  had  not 
dismissed  Destine  in  time.  But  it  was  too 
late  for  regrets.  She  op)ened  the  door 
wider.  “Won’t  y'ou  come  in?”  Then  she 
stepped  aside  to  watch  the  meeting  of  the 
two  men. 

There  was  no  concealing  the  confusion  on 
Destine’s  face.  “Why,  hello,  Ammiel!” 
he  said  nervously.  “I — I  didn’t  know  you 
knew  Miss  Collins.” 

“I  don’t,”  replied  Ammiel.  His  face  was 
a  mask.  WTiatever  his  emotions,  he  chose 
to  hide  them. 

Destine  was  creasing  his  hat  with  restless 
fingers.  “Well — er— I  must  be  going.  Ta¬ 
ta.” 

“Good-by,  Ralph,”  answered  Ammiel 
composedly. 

Elsie  said  nothing  until  the  door  had 
closed  on  the  utterly  routed  Destine.  Then 
she  burst  forth.  “Weren’t  you — surprised 
to  see  him?” 
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Ammiel  s  nod  was  candid.  “Never  mcis 
surprised  in  my  life.” 

“He — he  was  talking  about  a  play  he’s 
writing.” 

Ammiel  nodded  again.  “I  thought  it 
must  be  something  like  that.”  There  was 
an  odd  note  in  his  voice — something  faintly 
derisive,  she  decided.  It  nettled  her. 

“To  what  do  I  owe  this  call?”  she  in¬ 
quired  coldly. 

He  smiled  at  the  question,  and  the  tone,^ 
and  she  felt  her  anger  evaporating.  “I’m 
a  qiedalist  in  minding  other  people’s  busi¬ 
ness.  May  I  sit  down?” 

“Help  yourself.”  She  piointed  to  a  chair. 
“Whose  business  are  you  minding  now?” 

“Well — ”  He  hesitated,  his  forehead 
wrinkling.  “I  suppose  the  best  place  to 
begin  is  the  beginning.  My  sister-in-law — 
Steve’s  wife — got  an  anonymous  letter.” 

“She  did,  eh?  Let’s  see  it.” 

Silently,  he  took  the  letter  from  his 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  her. 

Her  lips  compressed  and  the  real  color 
strove  with  the  artificial  on  her  cheeks  as  she 
read  it.  “Are  you  hinting  that  I  sent  this?” 
she  smqjped. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “I’m  not 
much  of  a  hinter.  Did  you?” 

Disdainfully  she  tossed  the  letter  into  his 
lap. 

“No,  I  didn’t  send  it.  But  I  have  an 
idea  who  did.  There’s  a  girl  in  our  com¬ 
pany  who — well,  we  aren’t  on  the  best  of 
terms.” 

“You  think  she  sent  it?” 

“It’s  possible.  But — why  did  Stephen 
send  you  to  ask  about  it?”  She  had  grown 
suddenly  suspicious  and  watchful. 

Ammiel  grinned,  shaking  his  head.  “He 
had  a  fit  when  I  said  I  was  coming.  You 
see,  he — the  family — well,  they  haven’t 
much  confidence  in  me.” 

“But  you  have  a  lot  in  yourself,  eh?” 

“It  isn’t  that,”  he  said  earnestly.  “But 
instead  of  just  wringing  our  hands  over 
just  the  situation,  I  thought — if  I  could 
have  a  talk  with  you — ^perhaps — we  might 
straighten  things  out.” 

“A  splendid  idea,”  she  agreed  ironically. 
“But  what  is  there  to  straighten  out?” 

“That  I  don’t  know.  I  only  know  that 
Steve’s  a  wreck — scared  stiff  over  what  you 
may  do  to  him.  What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“I  suppose  you  gave  him  some  good  ad¬ 
vice?”  she  countered  softly. 


“Well,  I  told  him  I  thought  the  best  way 
to  find  out  the  other  fellow’s  cards  is  to  let 
him  play  them.” 

jLJER  lips  curled  in  a  crafty  smile.  “If 
*  your  brother  wants  to  give  me  a  lift, 
now  and  then,  that’s  his  affair,  isn’t  it?” 

“I  like  to  call  things  by  their  right  names, 
Miss  Collins,”  said  Ammiel  quietly.  “Black¬ 
mail  is — ” 

Her  eyes  flamed  angrily.  “That’s  a  bad 
word,  my  friend.  I — ” 

He  nodded  ready  agreement.  “It’s  a 
bad  business,  too.  The  sooner  we  admit 
that,  the  .^ister  we’ll  get  on.  And — ” 

here,”  she  interrupted.  “If  your 
brother  owes  me  something,  don’t  you 
think  he  ought  to  pay  the  bill?” 

“But  it  isn’t  only  Steve  ,who 
pleaded  Ammiel.  “It’s  his  w^e — and  Ifis 
mother — and—” 

She  was  grimly  disdainful.  “He  had 
plenty  of  time  to  think  about  them.” 

He  hesitated  a  moment.  “All  right — 
let’s  admit  that.  Now  then — suppose  he 
decides  he’s  through — what  then?” 

The  crafty  look  came  back  into  her  eyes. 
“I’m  sure  he  wouldn’t  decide  anything  so — 
unwise.” 

He  checked  her  there.  “I  understand. 
If  he  balks  you’ll  spring  the  trap.” 

“He’s  got  his  choice,”  she  murmured. 
Ammiel  rose.  “I  suppose  he  has,”  he 
said  sorrowfully.  “I  guess  he’ll  have  to 
face  the  music.” 

“It  won’t  do  you  any  good,”  she  warned. 
“Me?  Why,  I  haven’t  any  reputation 
to  lose.” 

“Haven’t  you?  And  don’t  you  mind?” 
Something  in  her  voice  made  him  turn. 
“Say — I  don’t  like  to  leave  this  way.  I — 
oh,  hang  it,  I  don’t  blame  you  for  putting 
the  screws  on  Steve!  But  the  p)oor  devil—” 
“Poor  devil!”  she  scoffed.  “Poor!  I  can 
think  of  another  word.” 

“Oh,  you’ve  got  him  wrong,”  he  insisted 
earnestly.  “He’s  got  another  side  to  him — 
the  ways  lots  of  men  have.  He — ” 

“/’vc  seen  only  one,”  said  Elsie. 

“I  understand,”  he  said  gently,  with  a 
sympathy  in  his  manner  that  touched  her. 
“But  Steve’s  other  side  is  just  as  real  as  the 
one  you  know.  It — ” 

“\^y  should  I  care  about  that?”  she 
interrupted.  “I  have  myself  to  look 
after.” 
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He  surveyed  her  pensively  for  a  moment. 
“You’re  pretty  hard,  aren’t  you?” 

She  tossed  her  head  with  a  grating  laugh. 
“Yes — ^when  I  want  to  be.  Perhaps  your 
psalm-singing  brother  doesn’t  know  it. 
You  might  tell  him.” 

Ammiel  smiled  wanly.  “1  certainly 
haven’t  accomplished  much,  have  I — 
coming  here?  But  I  guess  nobody  ever  can 
accomplish  much  in  messes  like  this.  All 
you  can  do  b  take  your  medicine — and 
start  over  again.” 

“You  mean?” 

“Steve’s  reputation  may  go  pop — and  the 
family’s  with  it.  It’ll  be  the  firet  scandal  in 
Spottswood  history,  far  as  I  know.  But 
it’s  better  to  be  free  than  respectable,  don’t 
you  think?” 

Before  she  could  reply,  the  door  had 
closed  and  she  was  alone.  “Well,  of  all 
queer  ducks!”  she  murmured.  “And  what 
a  knockout  of  a  smile!” 

The  residence  of  the  Casper  Jenkins 
Blandings  was  a  paradox.  It  was 
cran^>ed  and  ill  lit,  badly  designed  and 
wor^  built,  had  electric  light  o^y  down¬ 
stairs,  enjoyed  plumbing  arrangements  that 
were,  to  use  the  kindest  word  available,  ob¬ 
solete — and  despite  all  this,  earned  a  very' 
high  rental.  The  explanation  was  the  loca¬ 
tion,  which  was  aristocratic.  And  at  that, 
it  cost  more  than  they  could  afford. 

Every  month  Casper  groaned  over  the 
rental,  and  was  profane  over  the  incidentals. 
The  landlord  had  built  thriftily,  using,  for 
example,  a  number  of  odd-sized  windows  he 
had  picked  up  at  a  house-wrecking  sale. 
This,  of  course,  meant  odd-sized  curtains 
for  the  tenants.  Doors  sagged,  pipes  burst, 
and  ceilings  cracked  with  great  frequency. 
It  was,  to  be  sure,  the  landlord’s  duty  to  re¬ 
pair  them  and,  if  pressed  for  three  or  more 
months,  he  sometimes  did.  The  Blandings, 
in  helpless  fury,  usually  did  the  repairing 
themselves. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  they  took 
their  expense  and  discomfort  philosophi¬ 
cally,  esteeming  their  address  to  be  worth 
all  it  cost.  They  could  scarcely'  have  com¬ 
prehended,  had  they  heard  it,  the  remark 
a  carpenter  made  to  his  wife,  that  theirs  was 
a  l>etter  home  than  the  Blandings’  and  he 
was  glad  he  wasn’t  them.  They  would  have 
considered  this  quite  absurd.  The  car¬ 
penter  was  nobody. 
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The  Blandings  were  distinctly  not  “no¬ 
body.”  They  were  on  every  worth-while 
“list”  in  town.  It  was  a  rare  week,  during 
the  winter,  when  they  were  not  to  be  seen 
at  the  opera,  in  some  one’s  box.  Casper 
belonged  to  all  the  clubs  worth  mentioning, 
and  Hester  was  a  member  of  some  of  the 
most  exclusive  charitable  committees.  But 
despite  all  this,  there  were  times  when  they 
were  not  contented. 

“I  don’t  know  where  it’ll  end,”  sighed 
Casper  as  he  was  dressing  for  the  reception 
to  the  French  ambassador,  which  Hester, 
against  his  advice,  had  insisted  upon  giving. 
“And  it’s  so  really  ridiculous!  I  have 
enough  to  live  on — with  what  you  have, 
more  than  enough.  And  yet — we’re  always 
up  to  our  neck.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  we’re  no  worse  than  any¬ 
body  else,”  said  Hester  indifferently,  as  she 
adjusted  a  i)air  of  amethyst  earrings,  and 
leaned  back  to  study  the  effect. 

“You  shouldn’t  have  taken  the  Tivoli 
Club  for  this  party,”  he  continued  plain¬ 
tively. 

“We  couldn’t  have  had  it  here,  could  we?” 

“I  suppose  not,”  admitted  Blanding 
“But — we  needn’t  have  had  it  at  all.” 

“Certainly  we  had  to,”  was  Hester’s  re 
sponse.  Her  tone  was  a  trifle  petulant. 
“We  haven’t  done  a  thing  for  ages.  Good 
heavens,  Casper!  We  can’t  go  on  accepting 
everything  and  not  doing  our  share,  can 
we?” 

“N-no,  I  suppose  not.  But — the  people 
we  play  around  with  are  all  so  much  better 
off  than  we  are.  It — ” 

Hester  turned  from  her  dressing  table  and 
looked  at  her  husband  curiously.  “What’s 
the  matter  with  you,  Casper?  Are  you  ill?” 

He  continued  brushing  his  hair  for  a 
moment  without  replying.  Then  w'ith  a 
heavy  sigh  he  put  on  his  coat  and  faced  her. 
“No,  I’m  not  ill.  But  I’m  tired — most 
awfully  tired.” 

“Tired  of  what?”  She  spmke  with  a  slight 
a.sp>erity.  She  sensed  what  was  coming,  and 
she  did  not  want  to  listen  to  it. 

“Oh,  this  life  we’re  leading!  I’m  getting 
so  I  don’t  sleep,  thinking  about  it.  There 
were  two  collectors  at  the  oflace  yesterday. 
I  do  wish  you’d  keep  up  better,  dear.” 

Her  eyes  flared  angrily.  “How  can  ycu 
say  such  a  thing!  There  isn’t  a  woman  you 
know  could  do  as  well  on  the  allowance  you 
give  me.” 
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“It’s  all  I  can  afford,”  he  protested. 
“Things  haven’t  been  going  very  well,  you 
know,” 

“Do  you  have  to  tell  me  that?  Don’t 
you  suppose  I  miss  my  check  from  Brem- 
ling-Spottswood?  When  will  they  pay 
dividends  again,  Casper?” 

His  narrow  shoulders  rippled  under  his 
coat  in  a  faint  shrug.  “The  Lord  alone 
knows.  That’s  one  of  the  reasons  I’m 
worried.  We  really  haven’t  much  we  can 
count  on  except  the  bank  stock.” 

“As  good  as  gold,”  she  said  comfortably. 

“Yes,  but  if  anything — ” 

“You  could — get  a  position,”  she  sug¬ 
gested,  a  little  timidly.  Rather  to  her  sur¬ 
prise,  he  showed  no  resentment. 

“I’ve  thought  of  that,”  he  said.  “But 
what  could  I  do?  It’s  so  long  since  I’ve 
really  worked  at  anything.  And  even  if  I 
did  get  a  job — you  wouldn’t  like  that, 
would  you?” 

She  reached  over  and  pressed  his  hand. 
“No,  dear,  I  wouldn’t,  of  course.  I’d  hate 
having  you  tied  down  to  a  desk.  We  do 
have  such  good  times  together — ^you  and  I.” 

He  let  himself  drop  into  a  chair.  “Even 
if  I  did  get  a  position,”  he  said,  thoughtfully 
contemplating  the  cigarette  he  had  lighted, 
“I  couldn’t  get  much  of  a  salary.  We’d 
be  in  the  same  fix  we’re  in  now.  We — ” 

“I  do  hop)e  you’re  not  going  to  say  any¬ 
thing  about  economizing,”  said  Hester 
coldly. 

He  shook  his  head.  “It’s  past  that,  my 
dear.  I’ve  figured  and  figured.  We  can’t 
live  on  any  less.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  want  to  do?”  She 
stamjjed  her  foot  irritably.  “If  you  get  any 
gloomier.  I’ll  scream!” 

“Scream,  if  you  like.  But  that  won’t 
alter  matters.  The  fact  is,  we’re  sp)ending 
more  than  we’ve  got.  One  of  these  days 
we’ll  come  a  cropper.” 

lUr  ESTER  turned  to  stare  at  her  reflec- 
tion  in  the  mirror.  What  she  saw 
pleased  her — at  first.  It  was  a  finely  bred 
face  that  returned  her  scrutiny,  from  the 
broad,  low  forehead  to  the  determined  chin. 
There  were  no  hollows  in  the  flesh,  which 
had  just  enough  flush  to  save  it  from  pallor, 
there  were  no  lines  about  the  eyes — cool, 
composed  eyes — and  the  nostrils  and  mouth 
were  at  once  delicate  and  strong.  It  was, 
she  decided  quite  detachedly,  a  face  worth 


looking  at  twice.  And  then,  as  if  the  glass 
were  bewitched,  a  subtle  transformation 
took  place.  The  warm  pink  skin  became 
porcelain.  The  lips  grew  thinner.  The 
eyes  stared  back  at  her  in  flinty  calculation. 
And  tired  shadows  took  the  place  of  dimples. 
She  turned  away  in  a  kind  of  terror.  “You 
— you’re  not  very  cheerful,  Casper,”  she 
whimpered.  “I — I  don’t  think  it’s  quite 
kind  of  you!” 

She  hoped  he  would  put  his  arm  around 
her,  and  with  a  kiss  banish  the  goblins  that 
had  attacked  her.  But  when  he  spoke  it 
was  as  if  he  had  not  even  heard  her  half- 
uttered  plea  for  succor.  “I  guess  I’ll  have 
to  resign  from  the  Racquet  Club,”  he  said 
morosely.  “And  we  certainly  shan’t  go 
South  this  winter.” 

“I’ll  do  anything  you  say,”  she  sighed 
with  an  accent  of  despair.  “We’ll  take  a 
cheaper  house — out  on  the  prairie — or  a 
little  flat,  somewhere.  That’ll  ^ve  one 
maid.” 

“It  needs  more  than  that,  Hester.  Just 
cutting  won’t  do.  We —  Oh,  confoimd  it! 
What’s  the  sense  of  talking  like  this?” 
He  flicked  the  end  of  his  cigarette  into  the 
fireplace  with  a  querulous  oath.  “We’ve 
done  it  before — and  nothing’s  ever  hap- 
fiened.  I  ought  to  be  working.  We  ought 
to  be  doing  a  lot  of  things  we’ve  never  done 
— and  never  will  do.  This  is  the  sort  of  life 
we  were  bom  to,  and  it’s  the  sort  of  life 
we’ll  keep  on  leading  until  something  hap¬ 
pens.” 

“Maybe — times’ll  be  better  pretty  soon?” 
suggested  Hester  hopefully. 

“Maybe.  They  can’t  be  worse.  Well — ” 
He  stood  up,  looking  at  his  watch.  His 
sharp  features  relaxed  in  a  wan  smile. 
“On  with  the  dance!  It’s  time  to  go.” 

She  surveyed  him  critically.  Then  she 
took  hold  of  the  lapels  of  his  coat  and  kissed 
him.  “Anyhow,  there  won’t  be  a  better 
looking  man  at  our  party.” 

He  acknowledged  the  compliment  with  a 
bow.  “D’you  know,”  he  said  irrelevantly, 
as  he  helped  her  on  with  her  furs,  “it 
strikes  me  as  very  queer:  Steve’s  insisting 
on  your  asking  that  Collins  person — not  like 
Steve  at  all.” 

“It  was  queer,”  she  agreed.  “But  what 
could  I  do?” 

“I’ve  been  asking  around  a  bit.  She’s 
— well,  rather  notorious.” 

“I  suspected  as  much,”  .sighed  Hester. 
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“Dear,  I  wish  I  hadn’t  asked  her.  But 
maybe  she  won’t  come.” 

“Maybe  not,”  echoed  her  husband,  not 
very  hopefully. 

Hester’s  annoyance  became  wrath  when 
they  were  presently  in  the  cab  on  the  way 
to  the  Tivoli  Club.  “One  would  expect 
Ammiel  to  be  impossible — he’s  never  any¬ 
thing  else.  But  Stephen!” 

“I  find  it  just  as  surprising  in  Ammiel. 
He’s  a  queer  lad,  to  be  sure.  But  he’s  never 
shown  any  interest  in  women — that  kind  of 
women.” 

“Wretched  creature!”  stormed  Hester. 
“She  probably  thinks  he’s  a  millionaire. 
Nice,  wouldn’t  it,  if  he  ran  off  and  married  a 
millinery  clerk.” 

“But  it  hasn’t  reached  that  point,”  he 
protested. 

“Oh,  hasn’t  it!  You  should  have  seen  his 
face  when  I  fan  into  him  that  day.  Posi¬ 
tively  infatuated,  I  tell  you.” 

At  the  club,  Hester  left  her  husband 
and  set  about  a  brief  checking  of  de¬ 
tails:  the  music,  the  refreshments,  seeing 
that  maids  were  ix)sted  here  and  footmen 
there,  arranging  ^1  things  great  and  small 
with  the  precision  and  foresight  of  a  field 
marshal  on  the  eve  of  a  battle.  In  matters 
social  Hester  knew  the  importance  of  or¬ 
ganization. 

But  when,  half  an  hour  later,  she  stood 
receiving  the  early  comers,  she  was  a  picture 
of  serenity,  giving  an  impression  that  all 
was  extemporized.  And  when,  at  last,  the 
guest  of  honor  arrived,  full  of  protestations 
at  his  tardiness,  she  was  able  to  make  the 
already  crowded  room  not  incongruous  with 
her  description  of  “asking  a  few  friends  to 
drop  around  to  meet  him.” 

(’asper  shuttled  busily  between  head¬ 
quarters  at  his  wife’s  side  and  the  outpost 
he  had  established  in  an  adjacent  room, 
where,  behind  a  closed  door,  white-coated 
waiters  dispensed  poiabie  spirits.  These 
were,  as  he  assured  eacn  newcomer,  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  guaranteed  safe — ^a  needless  as¬ 
surance,  he  reflected,  surveying  the  crowded, 
smoke-filled  room.  Death  and  destruction 
might  lurk  in  the  clinking  glasses — none 
hesitated  in  draining  them. 

Sensitively,  he  listened  for  criticism.  It 
should,  of  course,  have  been  champagne. 
But  gin — even  the  post-prohibiiion  square- 
face — was  costly  enough.  But  there  was 
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evident  no  disdain  for  the  humble  cocktail. 
And  the  head  waiter  presently  came  to  him 
for  authority  to  open  more  bottles. 

At  her  place  by  the  side  of  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  Hester  smiled  and  chatted  with  those 
who  came  to  take  her  hand.  But  she 
heard  not  a  word  of  what  they  said.  Like 
an  orchestra  conductor,  her  ears  were 
pitched  to  the  hum  of  voices  around  her. 
It  was  halting  and  sporadic,  at  first,  like 
firecrackers  the  night  before  the  Fourth  of 
July:  and  her  heart  sank.  But  the  volume 
presently  swelled,  and  the  note  rose  higher. 
She  sighed  with  relief.  The  party  was 
“going.” 

Just  then,  from  the  front  hallway  there 
came  a  flash  of  light,  accompanied  by  a 
muffled  roar.  It  was  followed  by  the  half- 
stifled  scream  of  a  woman.  Hester  paled; 
but  her  manner  was  composure  itself  as  she 
asked  the  Ambassador  to  excuse  her  while 
she  investigated  the  unseemly  noise.  She 
was  seemingly  calm  as  she  asked  a  servant 
at  the  front  door  what  had  happened. 

“Oh,  nothin’,  ma’am.  It  was  a  fellow 
outside  takin’  a  flashlight.” 

“A  flashlight?  Of  whom?” 

“I  dunno,  ma’am.  It  was  a  lady.” 

“Oh!”  Hester  turned,  her  fears  at  rest. 
Nothing  worse  than  an  impertinent  news- 
p>aper  man. 

As  she  crossed  the  hallway  a  woman 
emerged  from  the  dressing-room,  hesitated 
a  moment,  and  then  came  toward  her,  hand 
outstretched.  “Mrs.  Blanding?  How  are 
you?  It  is  Mrs.  Blanding,  isn’t  it?  I’m 
sure  it  is!  I’d  know  you  from  your  pic¬ 
tures.” 

Hester  halted.  So  far  as  she  knew,  she 
had  never  seen  the  woman  before.  Guard¬ 
edly,  she  made  a  rapid  appraisal  of  the 
other’s  appearance.  In  an  instant,  her 
e.xperienc^  feminine  eye  had  her  classified. 
She  was  fashionably  gowned — a  trifle  too 
fashionably,  in  the  kind  of  fashion  which, 
being  just  a  step  in  advance  of  the  mode,  is 
therefore  behind  it.  Her  coloring  was  a 
bit  too  high,  and  on  her  outstretched  fingers 
were  too  many  rings.  She  just  missed, 
thought  Hester. 

“I’m  sorry  if  I  scared  your  party,” 
laughed  the  woman  a  little  nervously.  “It 
was  that  photographer.  He — ” 

“Photographer?  Why  v/sls  there  a  pho¬ 
tographer?”  Hester’s  voice  cut  like  a  knife. 

“It  was  Feinberger’s  idea.  He  thought 
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he’d  give  me  a  little  publicity.  You  see — 
I’m  Elsie  Collins.  Is  Steve  here?” 

Hester’s  slender  nostrils  dilated,  and  the 
color  rose  in  her  cheeks.  Her  soul  seethed 
with  fury.  She  stiffened,  until  the  cords 
in  her  neck  ached  with  the  effort  at  control. 
For  a  long  moment  she  stared  at  the  amiably 
Mtiiling  Elsie.  And  then,  like  a  grenadier 
executing  a  volte-face,  she  turned  and 
stalked  back  into  the  crowded  ballroom. 

■CXDR  another  moment  Elsie  continued 
"  to  stand  as  if  frozen.  The  smile 
slowly  faded  from  her  lips,  and  the  half- 
extended  hand  dropped  limply  to  her  side. 
“Smack!”  she  muttered  through  clenched 
teeth.  Then  the  osprey  plume  in  her  hat 
dipped  jauntily  as  ^e  tossed  her  head  in 
defiance.  It  was  defiance,  she  told  herself 
— not  surrender.  But  she  went  back  to 
the  dressing-room.  She  glared  at  her  re¬ 
flection  in  the  mirror  as  she  put  on  her 
leopard-skin  coat.  “I  don’t  think  I’d  like 
that  dame.  Still — ”  The  hard  expression 
left  her  features  and  a  philosophic  smile 
succeeded  it.  “You  didn’t  expect  her  to 
kiss  you,  did  you?” 

She  was  more  puzzled  than  angry  when 
she  emerged  from  the  dressing-room  for  the 
second  time.  Why,  even  before  she  had 
uttered  a  word,  had  Mrs.  Blanding  de¬ 
termined  that  she  did  not  belong?  She  had 
dressed  with  sp)ecial  care.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  about  her  costume,  she  was  quite  sure, 
which  was  not  correct.  And  yet  Mrs. 
Blanding  had  not  hesitated  an  instant  in 
her  classification. 

She  was  busy  with  this  problem  when  she 
heard  her  name  spoken,  just  as  she  was  go¬ 
ing  out.  She  turned,  long  enough  to  see 
Ammiel.  She  waved  to  him,  and  was  an¬ 
swered  with  a  friendly  smile.  Different 
stuff,  she  decided.  He  had  the  same  cool 
eyes,  the  same  finely  cut  nose,  the  same  de¬ 
termined  chin  as  his  sister.  But  there  was 
a  deprecating  gentleness  about  him,  in 
place  of  the  chill  arrogance  which  marked 
her. 

The  encounter  had  been  brief,  but  Elsie 
had  had  time  for  a  glance  at  Ammiel’s  com¬ 
panion.  “And  if  I  can’t  get  by,”  she  re¬ 
flected  as  she  waited  for  her  taxi,  “how  does 
that  doll  do  it?” 

Ammiel’s  companion  had  been  dressed 
with  no  pretense  of  fashion  at  all.  There 
had  not  even  been  prosperity  in  her  ap¬ 


pearance.  Not  to  mince  words,  the  girl, 
though  of  good  bearing,  carrying  her  tall 
figure  with  easy  grace,  had  been  downright 
shabby. 

“I’ll  bet  she  doesn’t  belong,  either,”  said 
Elsie,  a  little  wrathfuUy.  “It’s  beyond 
me!”  She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  got 
into  her  cab.  “Don’t  try  to  break  De 
Palma’s  record  for  the  straightaway  mile,” 
she  warned  the  astonished  driver.  “Or  I’ll 
crown  you,  see!” 

•*  Ammiel,  too,  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
strangeness  of  the  folk  who  came  and  went 
from  the  exclusive  Tivoli  Club. 

Meanwhile,  Ammiel,  insensible  as  most 
men  to  the  arcana  of  dress,  was  having  diffi¬ 
culties  with  his  companion.  “I  don’t  dare 
go  in!”  she  cried.  “I’m  a  sight.” 

“All  the  poets  in  the  Golden  Treasury 
couldn’t  half  express  how  good-looking 
you  are,”  was  his  fervent  answer. 

She  continued  to  hold  back.  “I  should 
never  have  come.  I  told  you  that.” 

“Too  late  now,”  he  said  cheerfully.  “In 
you  go.  If  you  don’t  go  quietly.  I’ll  carry 
you.  That  would  give  Hester  a  thrill!” 

“You’d  be  quite  capable  of  it,  toe!  But, 
Ammiel — so  many  people!” 

“They’re  just  people.  Come.” 

She  still  shrank,  clutching  his  arm  like  a 
timid  child,  until  they  reached  the  threshold 
of  the  larger  room.  There  she  underwent 
a  singular  transformation.  Her  hand  left 
his  arm,  and  she  crossed  the  room  to  where 
Hester  was  standing,  with  the  calm  poise 
of  an  empress.  If  she  felt  the  curious  glances 
leveled  at  her,  she  gave  no  sign  of  it. 

Ammiel  was  amazed.  He  stood  for  a 
moment  staring  at  her,  then  recovered  him¬ 
self  and  presented  her  to  Hester. 

“How  do  you  do?”  There  was  no  in¬ 
terrogation  in  the  chill  indifference  with 
which  Hester  uttered  the  words,  and  she 
immediately  averted  her  head.  But  the 
hauteur  suddenly  left  her  face,  and  she 
winced  with  pain.  Her  wrist  was  in  a  grip 
like  the  jaws  of  a  wolf.  “The  whole  route, 
sister  dear,”  whispered  Ammiel  smoothly 
in  her  ear. 

It  was  Hester’s  genius  that  she  always 
made  the  best  of  situations.  She  knew  to 
what  lengths  the  impossible  Ammiel  was 
capable  of  going.  So  she  nodded  quite 
graciously,  and  introduced  Adrienne  to  the 
Ambassador.  That  done,  she  expected  that 
the  girl  would  have  the  decency  to  move  on. 
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But  Adrienne  gave  no  sign  of  moving. 
“I  am  glad  of  the  cq)portunity  of  meeting 
you  again,”  she  said  to  the  Ambassador. 
“My  father  so  often  spoke  of  you.” 

“Your  father — yes?”  The  diplomat’s  voice 
was  politely  inquiring. 

“He  was  Andre  d'Aulignac.  You  stayed 
at  our  house  in  Couseix.” 

The  old  man’s  bland  suavity  sudden¬ 
ly  left  him.  “Andr6  d’Aulignac!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  with  an  evident  emotion.  He  forgot 
himself  so  completely  as  to  revert  to  his 
native  tongue.  “£<  toi — lu  es  la  petite  game 
d’ outre  merl” 

“From  Grand  Rapids,”  she  laughed. 
“JustemerUl” 

The  old  man  turned  to  the  bewildered 
Hester,  his  eyes  dancing  with  the  first 
real  animation  they  had  di^layed  that 
afternoon.  “Perhaps  my  best  friend,  ma- 
dame — ^Andre  d’Aulignac — mori  pour  la  pa- 
Irie.  And  to  find  his  daughter  here — quel 
bonheurl  Come,  ma  coquine — what  a  little 
rascal  you  were  at  Couseixl  I  remember 
well.  Come!”  He  took  Adrienne’s  arm. 
“We  must  have  a  little  chat.  Tell  me  all 
about  yourself.” 

Ammiel  gave  his  sister  a  wink  as  Adri¬ 
enne  left  them.  “You  look  flustered,  Het- 
tie.  Her  daddie  probably  worked  in  the 
store  where  the  Ambassador  buys  his 
millinery.” 

“Nonsense!”  said  Blanding,  who  was 
very  literal.  “It’s  plain  she  comes  of  good 
people.” 

“Better  make  sure,”  warned  Ammiel, 
ironically. 

Blanding  took  the  injunction  at  its  face 
value.  Maneuvering  for  an  opportunity, 
he  presently  broke  in  on  Adrienne  and  the 
Ambassador,  under  pretense  of  bringing  her 
an  ice.  And  then,  when  Ammiel  whirled 
her  off  in  a  dance,  he  pursued  his  inter¬ 
rogation  of  the  Frenchman. 

“Miss — er — d’Aulignac’s  a  great  friend 
of  my  brother-in-law.  He— er — seems  very 
fond  of  her.  Naturally,  his  mother — ah — 
well,  that  is  to  say — ” 

The  Frenchman  did  not  occupy  one  of  the 
highest  diplomatic  posts  in  the  gift  of  his 
government  without  reason.  He  smiled 
quizzically  under  his  beard.  “My  family 
and  Mademoiselle’s  have  been  intimate — ^for 
some  time.  Not  very  long,  as  such  things 
go.  Mine,  you  see,  is  parvenu.  We  began 
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yesterday,  you  might  say.  Only  since  the 
time  of  Napoleon.  But  the  D’Aulignacs — 
they  were  well  established  when  the  Tem¬ 
plars  went  off  with  Peter  the  Hermit.” 

“Is  that  a  fact!”  exclaimed  Casper,  who 
had  never  heard  of  this  Peter  person,  and  to 
whom  the  days  of  the  Mayflower  constituted 
antiquity. 

The  diplomat’s  amused  smile  deepened. 
Long  and  close  study  of  the  American 
democracy  had  convinced  him  that  human 
nature  was  the  same,  regardless  of  the  side 
of  the  Atlantic  on  which  it  dwelt.  “The 
D’Aulignacs,  I  should  say,  were  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  France — if  not  in  Europe. 
Certainly,  history  mentions  a  D’Aulignac 
having  a  brawl  with  Odo,  Count  of  Paris, 
over  a  game  of  chess.  And  among  their 
titles — ” 

“They  ^.xe— titled?"  Casper’s  eyes  were 
widening. 

The  Ambassador  chuckled  outright.  “Oh, 
yes!  Mademoiselle  d’Aulignac  might,  if 
she  chose,  call  herself  marquise.  But  of 
course,  in  your  great  republic,  <me  has  no 
use  for  titles.  You  are  so  advanced.  You 
realize  their  absurdity.” 

“Oh,  yes — of  course!”  murmured  Casper, 
cogitating  means  of  getting  to  Hester  with 
the  information.  Anuniel’s  return  gave  him 
the  opportunity. 

Hester  listened  to  him  with  no  outward 
show  of  emotion.  “She  wears  her  clothes 
well — even  if  they  are  shabby,”  she  said 
thoughtfully.  “She’s  a  lady.”  Then  her 
lips  compressed  in  a  fashion  which  Casper 
knew  to  signify  decision,  and  she  went  over 
to  where  Adrienne  was  seated. 

“Miss  d’Aulignac,”  she  said  with  a  kind 
of  deference,  “there  are  just  a  few  friends 
I  do  want  you  to  meet.  Won’t  you — 
please?” 

Adrienne  rose,  smiling  in  frank  sur¬ 
prise.  The  Ambassador  smiled  also — 
not  so  frankly.  “I  have  opened  a  door  for 
the  child,”  he  thought,  with  a  glow  of  pro¬ 
fessional  pride,  “if  she  cares  to  enter.” 

An  hour  later,  when  she  and  Ammiel 
were  walking  toward  her  boarding-place, 
she  asked  herself  a  similar  question.  Am¬ 
miel  had  taxed  her  with  her  silence.  Hadn’t 
she  had  a  good  time,  he  wondered. 

She  nodded.  “Too  good,  p>erhaps.”  It 
was  like  him,  she  thought,  not  to  press  her 
for  an  explanation  of  that  rather  cryptic 
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remark.  More  than  ever  she  wanted  to 
explain  it.  But  she  continued  to  walk  in 
silence. 

Hester’s  rather  precipitous  shift  to  cor¬ 
diality  was  easily  understood — by  a  woman. 
.\mmiel,  of  course,  would  not  understand  it. 
Unless — perhaps — the  Ambassador  .  .  . 

“Did  you  ^d  the  guest  of  honor  inter¬ 
esting?”  she  asked  suddenly. 

“I  only  shook  hands  with  him,”  an¬ 
swered  Ammiel,  unsuspecting.  “Splendid- 
looking  old  chap!” 

She  relapsed  into  silence.  Ammiel,  the 
restless  prober  into  motives,  was  singular¬ 
ly  obtuse  in  some  respects.  Well,  that 
was  true  of  all  save  the  feminine  sort  of 
man — and  that  sort  she  did  not  like. 
Sleek  masqueraders! 

YOU’LL  be  able  to  quit  counter-jump¬ 
ing  pretty  soon,”  offered  Ammiel 
cheerfully,  “if  the  Thorsen  Condenser  keeps 
on  booming  the  way  it  is  now.” 

“I  shall  be  glad  of  that,”  she  said  with  a 
frank  smile.  “I’m  more  than  a  little  tired 
of  millinery.” 

She  was  thoughtful.  She  had  enough  wit 
and  charm  and  prestige — the  last  enhanced 
by  those  who  took  her  up — to  last  indefi¬ 
nitely.  For  livelihood,  there  were  sinecures 
to  be  had.  And  while  she  reposed  thus 
among  the  lotus  flowers,  there  was  opp>or- 
tunity  for  the  leisured  stalking  of  the  quarry 
who  would  make  the  comfort  and  security 
of  this  life  permanent.  There  would  bie 
no  need  for  hurry.  She  might,  indeed,  wait 
until  she  found  a  man  she  could  love  with 
her  heart  as  well  as  her  head. 

She  gave  a  quick  glance  of  appraisal  at 
the  young  man  beside  her.  Of  Ammiel ’s 
resources  she  knew  little.  He  had  plunged 
a  not  inconsiderable  sum  into  their  com¬ 
mon  venture  with  the  nonchalance  of  one 
who  has  much.  Clem  Thorsen  spoke  often 
of  the  affluence  of  the  SpKJttswoods.  And 
certainly  the  Blandings  gave  no  evidence  of 
impoverishment.  Why,  she  reflected  with 
the  cool  realism  of  her  Gallic  blood,  need 
she  look  further  than  the  Spottswoods? 
Under  that  name  was  the  security  and  peace 
she  sought,  relief  forever  from  the  drearily 
unequal  struggle  for  mere  existence  in  a 
world  which  men  had  created  and  operated 
for  men,  and  in  which  a  woman  had  no 
business  to  be.  Of  only  one  thing  was  she 
uncertain.  One  could  never  be  certain  of 


Ammiel.  She  turned  to  him, 'her  eyelids 
drooping  shyly,  and  for  no  practical  reason, 
put  her  hand  lightly  on  his  arm. 

“It  has  been  a  very  wonderful  afternoon,” 
she  said  softly. 

“It  was  a  nice  party,”  he  agreed. 

“It — it  wasn’t  the  party.”  That,  she 
felt,  was  crude.  But  she  was  yet  to  meet 
the  man  to  whom  flattery  could  be  too 
crude. 

His  reply  was  unexpected.  “You  have 
an  odd  face,”  he  said  thoughtfully.  She 
could  not  be  sure  he  had  even  noticed  the 
flag  she  had  raised.  “Your  mouth  makes 
one  think  you’re  just  ready  for  a  smile. 
But  your  eyes — you  have  sad  eyes,  Adri¬ 
enne.” 

Next  to  vanity,  no  emotion  in  man  is 
more  easily  roused  than  his  sense  of  pro¬ 
tection.  “There  have  been  shadows  in  my 
life,”  she  murmured  wistfully. 

He  refused  that  signal  also.  “Those  scars 
you  will  keep,  I  suppose.  But  I  wasn’t 
thinking  of  s^  memories.  I  wras  thinking 
of  nffiv.  I  don’t  think  you’re  very  happy, 
Adrienne.” 

They  were  at  their  destination.  A  long 
flight  of  steps  led  steeply  to  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  second-story  entrance  of  the  boarding¬ 
house.  .And  beyond — she  shivered — ^boiW 
mutton,  on  thick  china  with  chipped  edges. 
The  garrulous  intimacy  of  strangers.  And 
at  the  day’s  end,  the  flight  to  a  little  cell, 
always  cold,  where,  under  the  greenish  in¬ 
adequacy  of  a  gas-light,  one  read  and  tried 
to  forget  in  the  glamour  of  “The  Spanish 
Jade,”  that  there  was  presently  a  sorrow 
at  Spiegel  Kleins. 

“No,”  she  whispered,  and  the  tears  in 
her  eyes  were  involuntary.  “I  am  not 
happy.” 

He  studied  her,  in  that  impersonal  way 
of  his  that  at  once  intrigued  and  irritated 
her.  Then  he  looked  at  the  gray  front  of 
the  boarding-house.  From  the  dining-room 
downstairs  came  the  clatter  of  crockery,  and 
a  burst  of  shrill  laughter. 

“My  sister  Sarah,”  he  said  with  seeming 
irrelevance,  “is  keen  for  getting  a  job.  She 
talks  about  being  independent.  Funny,  isn’t 
it?  Wherever  we  are,  it’s  some  other  place 
we  want  to  be.” 

“What  makes  you  think  that  of  me?” 
Like  a  snuffer  on  a  candle,  the  conviction 
was  settling  upon  her  that  this  strange  lad 
was  immune  to  her  assaults. 
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“I  guess  we’re  all  alike,  aren’t  we?” 

She  held  out  her  hand.  “Good  night, 
Ammiel.”  She  took  a  step  upward.  Then 
she  hesitated.  “No,  dear  boy — we  aren’t. 
You — you’re  different  from  anybody  in  the 
world.” 

He  was  silent,  and  the  dusk,  obscuring 
his  features,  kept  her  from  seeing  his  expres¬ 
sion.  “I  used  to  think  that  myself,”  he 
said  presently,  in  a  voice  that  rather 
puzzled  her.  “I — I’m  rather  beginning  to 
doubt  it.” 

The  tone,  rather  than  the  words,  aroused 
her  curiosity.  She  was  conscious  that  he 
was  breathmg  hard.  But  she  was  hardly 
prepared  when  his  hand  stole  out  of  the 
darkness,  groping  for  hers. 

“Love,”  he  said,  in  his  slow,  speculative 
way.  “I’ve  always  thought  that  love  was 
not  for  me.” 

“Have  you,  then,  never  been  in  love?” 

“No,  never.  That’s  why — ” 

“Yes?”  She  strove  to  put  banter  in  the 
monosyllable — and  failed  completely.  “Do 
— do  go  on.” 

His  hand  had  found  hers,  holding  it  with¬ 
out  pressure,  as  a  child’s  might.  “I  was 
merely  wondering,”  he  said  gravely.  Then 
a  thin  pipe  of  a  laugh  escaped  him.  “I — I 
feel  the  way  I  did  when  I  was  coming  down 
with  the  flu!” 

“And  you  think — perhaps — this  time — 
it  is  love?”  The  question  came  from  her 
against  her  will,  in  a  whisper  so  faint  she 
wondered  if  he  could  hear  it. 

“I — I  feel  very — unusual,”  he  admitted. 
His  hand  held  hers  a  little  tighter.  “Adri¬ 
enne,  come  nearer  to  me.” 

Marveling,  she  complied.  Suddenly  she 
felt  her  wrist  crushed  in  a  grip  that  made  her 
wince.  “Anuniel!”  she  gasped.  “Please!” 

“Listen.”  Against  the  light  from  a  street 
lamp,  she  saw  him  stiffen.  “D’you  hear 
it — the  sirens!” 

“But  it’s  only  a  fire,  somewhere,”  she 
protested. 

He  relaxed.  “I  know.  But  that  sound — 
I  can’t  hear  it — anywhere — but  I  think  of 
you.  Why  should  that  be  so?  Why — why 
should  I  think  of  you  so  much,  Adrienne?” 

“Do  you  think  of  me — so  much?” 

“I  used  to  dream  of  you  at  night,”  he 
said  quietly.  “And  in  the  daytime,  too. 
I  used  to  hear  your  voice.  You  have  a  ver>’ 
beautiful  voice,  Adrienne.” 

“Have  I?” 
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He  went  on.  “I  dream  of  you  by  day¬ 
light,  now.  WTiy  should  that  be,  Adrienne? 
Is — d’you  suppose  that  is  love,  Adrienne?” 

She  laughed  gently.  “WTiy,  how  should  ' 
I  know  what  love  is  like?” 

“Then — you  don’t  feel — unusual?” 

Adrienne  had  but  to  press  the  hand  which 
held  heis — press  it  ever  so  lightly — and  the 
sheltered  peace  of  the  Spottswoods  was 
hers.  This,  being  a  woman,  she  knew.  At 
a  sigh,  gentler  than  the  falling  of  rose-petals, 
the  fetters  of  poverty  would  drop  from  her. 
The  lips  of  Prince  Charming  hovered  near 
hers — his  troubled  breathing  was  like  the 
jingling  harness  of  the  coach  and  four  which 
waited  to  whisk  her  away  to  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  a  sphere  to  which  by  blood  she 
belonged. 

It  was  the  moment  she  had  dreamed  of, 
planned  for,  come  close  to  hand. 

The  door  above  opened,  and  a  whiff  of 
stewing  things  stung  her  like  a  whip.  She 
shuddered.  Never  in  her  life  had  she 
loathed  anything  so  much  as  the  thought  of 
climbing  those  steep  stairs  and  letting  her¬ 
self  into  the  dim,  odorous  hallway.  Never 
had  she  wanted  anything  so  much  as  the 
secure  arms  of  the  gentle,  kindly  youth  who 
stood  waiting,  so  close  that  his  breath 
fanned  her  cheek. 

“Yes,”  she  murmured,  her  voice  choking. 
*T — I  do  feel  unusual.”  Then,  in  a  key  un¬ 
naturally  high,  she  laughed.  “I  feel  more 
than  usually  hungry!” 

Up  the  stairs  she  fled,  tripping  once,  and 
so  hearing  the  words  he  sent  after  her. 
“That’s  exactly  what  I  said — after  I  first 
met  you.  But  it  wasn’t  that,  Adrienne — 
wasn’t  that!” 

A  MMIEL,  seated  at  his  desk  in  Brem- 
ling,  Spottswood  &  Company,  stared 
through  the  dusty  window,  considering  life. 
It  was,  he  decided,  an  enterprise  drolly  over- 
,  rated. 

He  took  up  the  letter  from  Jonas  and  read 
it  again,  with  a  deepening  frown.  Jonas 
was  sleeping  much  better.  Jonas  was  en¬ 
joying  Pasadena  so  much.  Jonas  was  us¬ 
ing  his  irons  with  telling  effect — had  been 
in  the  high  eighties  more  than  once.  Jonas 
w’as  working  hard  at  his  painting — really 
thought  he  was  getting  somewhere  with  it. 
Jonas  .  .  .  made  no  mention  of  any  plans 
for  return. 

“I  didn’t  plant  him  out  there  for  lifeJ” 
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grumbled  Ammiel.  “I’m  a  pinch-hitter —  though,  by  means  which  had  evoked  both 
not  a  regular.”  the  disgust  and  the  admiration  of  Stephen, 

He  picked  up  another  letter,  the  envelc^  he  had  finally  put  a  quietus  upon  it. 
bearing  a  Paris  post-mark.  It  was  a  more  He  had  listened  politely  to  the  proposals 
or  less  facetious  report  of  the  Douglas  of  Jonas’s  lawyers  for  the  disentanglement 
Padgett  Development  Corporation.  It  men-  of  the  skein,  asking  only  one  question:  “If 
tioned  that  the  General  Manager  and  his  we  are  wrong,  we  are  wrong.  And  if  we 
assistant  were  living  in  the  loveliest  little  are  right — why  should  we  compromise?” 
villa  near  Chantilly.  It  referred  to  gay  The  answer  to  that  had  consumed  the 
little  dinners  in  the  cafes  on  the  Mount  of  rest  of  the  afternoon.  At  the  end  oi  the 
Martyrs.  It  gave  some  studio  gossip.  It  conference,  during  which  he  had  been  think- 
was  full  of  optimism,  and  content  rose  from  ing  earnestly,  he  rose  and,  to  their  com- 
it  like  the  scent  of  rose  leaves.  And  plete  discomfiture,  said: 

Ammiel  threw  it  down  as  if  it  were  “Gentlemen,  what  you  propose  is  quite 
poisoned!  obviously  crooked.  And  since  you  are  quite 

Life,  he  reflected,  was  getting  tangled  obviously  honest  men,  you  are  no  the  men  to 
like  a  wet  fish-net.  Stephen’s  diflaculties  carry  out  the  proposals.  For  crooked  work 
were  still  unsettled.  Cecily,  half  hyster-  I  should  need  a  crooked  lawyer.” 
ical,  had  suffered  herself  to  be  engineered  This  was  accompanied  by  such  a  naive 
into  a  trip  E^t.  But  it  was  proWematic  and  disarming  smile  that  they  could  only 
w^at  she  would  do  on  her  return.  She  cough  in  incr^ulous  silence, 
talked  of  divorce.  But  he  meant  exactly  what  he  said.  In 

Sarah  talked  more  and  more  definitely  of  due  course  he  obtained  the  kind  of  lawyer 
her  marriage  to  Destine.  .Ammiel,  very  he  sought,  and  presently,  by  means  the  de- 
carefully,  had  e.xjjerimented  in  suggesting  tails  of  which  he  was  content  to  ignore,  a 
his  disapproval.  But  two  such  experi-  final  settlement  of  the  matter  was  achieved, 
ments  had  shown  him  his  helplessness.  “Jonas  b  saved,”  he  said  to  Dr.  Taplow 
Sarah  was  infatuated  with  the  idea  of  in  summary.  “Crooked  government,  crook- 
marrying  into  an  association  with  what  she  ed  lawyers,  and  Ammiel,  crookeder  than 
called  “interesting”  p)eople.  any  of  ’em.  But — Jonas  b  saved.  Let 

He  had  tried,  also  experimentally,  to  hint  us  rise  and  pray.” 
at  the  parlous  state  of  affairs  in  Bremling-  The  second  of  Jonas’s  major  woes,  that 
Spottswood,  trusting  that  she  would  pass  concerning  threatened  prosecution  for  prac- 
the  information  on  to  Destine.  That  tices  in  restraint  of  trjide,  he  settled  much 
worthy,  he  felt,  might  suffer  a  diminution  of  more  easily.  After  several  long  legal  con- 
interest  were  he  to  learn  that  his  aflianced  ferences,  in  which,  as  before,  he  Ibtened 
was  living  precariously  on  an  insurance  in-  pwlitely,  understanding  even  less,  he  con- 
come  deriv^  from  her  father,  and  not  on  eluded  that  the  shadow  of  the  Federal  Trade 
the  swollen  dividends  of  the  supposedly  Commission  was  not  unlike  the  shadow 
prosperous  Bremling,  Sp>ottswood  &  Com-  which  fell  athwart  his  desk  at  precisely 
pany.  But  Sarah’s  ideas  of  finance  were  eighteen  minutes  after  four  every  afternoon, 
naive  at  best,  and  she  had  lifted  her  dream-  “If  that  shadow  ever  jumps  up  and  bites 
ing  eyes  from  the  pages  of  the  Dial  only  me,”  he  told  the  astonbhed  lawyers,  “it  will 
long  enough  to  indicate  polite  ap>athy.  And  be  time  enough  to  rise  up  and  howl.  Mean- 
he  was  not  yet  ready  to  force  comprehension  while,  let’s  go  on  about  our  business.” 
of  the  truth.  It  was,  however,  easier  to  announce  this 

policy  than  to  follow  it.  Business,  elusive 

OUTSIDE  the  family,  business  troubles  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  chose  that 
swarmed  like  a  harvest  of  dragons’  year  to  shrink  until  it  scarcely  cast  a  shad- 
teeth.  As  fast  as  he  conquered  one,  a  dozen  ow.  Salesmen  came  in  vdth  long  faces  and 
rose  in  its  place.  Yet  he  was  winning,  longer  explanations  for  the  order  books 
The  most  pressing  heritage  <rf  woe  that  which  bore  no  orders.  Collectors  returned 
Jonas  had  bequeathed  him  had  been  the  with  empty  hands.  Ammiel  began  to  know 
conflict  with  the  tax  authorities.  It  had  hb  bank  more  intimately  than  most  men 
taken  him  a  full  month  to  grasp  that  prob-  know  their  clubs. 

lem.  And  he  had  never  really  solv^  it,  Crbb  succeeded  erbb.  Following  one  of 
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them,  he  wrote  to  Jonas  that  as  salaries 
were  being  uniformly  reduced,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  check  would  have  to  be  somewhat 
smaller.  Jonas  merely  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  the  letter. 

Those  were  long  days  and  onerous  for 
Ammiel.  The  fresh  rose  in  his  cheeks 
grew  saffron,  like  the  leaves  of  an  old  book. 
A  settled  weariness  took  the  place  of  the 
twinkle  in  his  eyes,  and  his  mother  spoke 
anxiously  of  exercise.  To  his  mirror  he 
wailed  piteously.  But  in  public  the  whim¬ 
sical  little  droop  to  his  lips  grew  straight, 
and  to  a  gathering  of  department  heads,  he 
was  grimly  assured.  “The  squeeze  can’t 
last  forever,”  he  told  them.  “We  may  be 
pancakes  before  it  stops,  but  I  guess  we’ll 
hang  on.” 

He  surveyed  his  desk,  recalling  these 
troublous  days.  It  was  littered  with  let¬ 
ters,  factory  reports,  charts  and  sales  figures. 
Countless  matters  demanded  his  attention. 
But  he  leaned  back,  putting  his  feet  on  the 
desk,  and  lighted  a  cigarette. 

“What’s  it  all  about?”  he  mused.  “W’e’ll 
weather  it,  of  course.  And  what  then? 
What  difference  does  it  make  whether  you’re 
on  your  feet  or  off  them?” 

^^at  idiots  people  were!  The  last  man 
he  talked  with  had  been  a  book  agent,  who 
had  burbled  about  his  business  future.  The 
fellow  had  talked  gravely,  ponderously, 
earnestly,  as  if  he  really  thought  he  were 
saying  something.  In  a  flash  of  irrelevance, 
Ammiel  recalled  a  conversation  with  a 
French  soldier — a  typical  grognard.  The 
man  had  been  very  bitter  about  politics  at 
home,  the  misconduct  of  the  war  in  the 
field,  the  essential  idiocy  of  war  itself.  He 
was  quite  through  with  the  business,  he  in¬ 
sisted.  He  and  his  mates  had  had  enough. 
They  were  _/in*5.  Mutiny?  Certainly — why 
not?  It  was  a  rational  man’s  duty  to  re¬ 
bel  against  irrationality.  First,  of  course, 
this  little  attack  of  the  moment  must  be 
taken  care  of.  But  tomorrow  .  .  . 

So,  thought  Ammiel,  it  was  with  him. 
In  due  course,  he  would  mutiny.  Mean¬ 
while — 

His  sterile  reverie  was  ended  by  the  en¬ 
trance  of  his  secretary  with  a  card.  “Mr. 
Slippak,  of  the  Sico  Corporation,”  he  read 
from  the  pasteboard.  “Never  heard  of 
him — he  may  be  a  buyer.  Shoot  him  in.” 
Mr.  Slippiak,  who  proved  to  be  a  rather 
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unctuous  little  man  of  middle  age,  came  in 
smiling  and  rubbing  his  hands.  “Mr. 
Sfiottswood,  I’m  so  glad  I  found  you  in.” 

Ammiel  decided  that  his  guess  was  wrong 
— buyers  were  never  so  affable.  “What 
are  you  selling,  Mr.  Slippak?”  he  inquired. 

The  little  man’s  eyes  beamed  behind  his 
spectacles.  “I’m  not  a  salesman.  I’m — 
well,  you  might  call  me  a  sort  of  Santy 
Claus.” 

“Now  I’m  sure  you’re  selling  something,” 
grinned  Ammiel.  “But  it’s  a  good  start. 
Go  on.” 

“Thanks.  Have  a  cigar?  No?  All  right, 
then.  I’ll  smoke  alone.  No  objections?  All 
right.  Well,  here’s  my  story.  I’m  just  a 
plain  business  man.  And  I  like  to  get  mixed 
up  with  lawyers  as  little  as  possible.” 

“Check!”  said  Ammiel.  “You’re  a  man 
after  my  heart.” 

The  little  man  nodded  sagely.  “Some¬ 
times  you  gotta  have  a  lawyer.  But  most¬ 
ly  not.  So  instead  of  having  my  lawyer 
talk  to  yours  and  getting  things  all  bailed 
tip,  I  thought  I’d  just  come  but  and  have  a 
chat  with  you  myself.” 

“Very  kind  of  ydti,”  murmured  Ammiel 
guardedly.  “And  what  about?” 

“It’s  this  condenser  of  yours.” 

“It  isn’t  mine.” 

“Oh,  I  know  all  about  that.  But  you’re 
putting  up  the  jack.”  Mr.  Slippak  was 
silent  for  a  moment,  seemingly  intent  upon 
his  cigar.  “How’s  it  going?” 

“Very  well,  thanks.” 

“So  I  heard.  They  say  one  of  the  big 
makers  is  dickering  with  you  to  put  it  on  all 
his  cars  next  spring.” 

“You  heard  right,”  admitted  Ammiel, 
beginning  to  feel  a  certain  annoyance.  The 
fellow  seemed  to  be  implying  that  the  Thor- 
sen  Condenser  was  not  all  it  might  be. 

But  his  next  words  contradicted  that. 
“It’s  a  wonderful  invention — that  condens¬ 
er,”  he  observ’ed,  licking  the  wrapper  of  his 
cigar.  “It’ll  revolutionize  the  industry. 
The  fellow  that  thought  it  up  deserves  a 
lot  o’  money — and  he’s  going  to  get  it.” 

“I’m  glad  of  that,”  said  Ammiel.  “She — 
the  inventor  needs  it.” 

“You  bet  he  does!”  agreed  Mr.  Slippak 
heartily.  “But  he’s  not  a  hog,  y’under- 
stand.  He’s  willing  to  do  the  decent  thing. 
He’s  the  kind  o’  fellow  will  go  a  long  way 
round  to  keep  out  of  a  fuss.” 

“You  talk  as  if  you  knew  the  inventor 
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extraordinarily  well,”  said  Ammiel  sar¬ 
castically. 

“I  do,”  lauded  Mr.  Siipp>ak..  “I’m  him.” 

“You’re  hun?  What  are  you  talking 
about?”  Ammiel’s  mystification  was  com¬ 
plete. 

Mr.  Slippak  laughed  again  in  high  good 
humor.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  situation  thoroughly.  “Well,  it’s 
like  this,  Sjxtttswood.  This  condenser  of 
yours  is  practically  a  dead  ringer  for  one  I 
patented  two  years  ago.” 

“Fo«  patented?” 

Mr.  Slippak  nodded  complacently.  “We 
weren’t  ready  then  to  put  it  on  the  market — 
capital  tied  up  in  other  lines.  But  we’re 
ready  now.  And  so,  here’s  what  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  do.  We’ll  let  you  get  back  what 
you’ve  put  into  this  company  of  yours,  plus 
a  little  something  on  the  side,  just  to  be 
good  fellows,  and — ” 

“Suppose  we  aren’t  keen  for  the  idea,” 
interrupted  Ammiel  coldly. 

The  little  man  looked  surprised  and- 
somewhat  hurt.  “Why,  you  haven’t 
any  choice!  It’s  a  clear  case  of  infringe¬ 
ment.  We’d  get  out  an  injunction.  Then 
we’d  sue.  Only,  we  wouldn’t  sue  till  you’d 
gotten  successful,  and  then  we’d  get  some¬ 
thing  out  of  you.  Frankly,  you  aren’t 
wcffth  suing,  now.” 

“Is  that  so?”  countered  Ammiel,  belliger¬ 
ent  because  he  did  not  know  what  else  to 
be. 

“Sure  it’s  so.  You  can  see  that,  can’t 
you?  Now  then — what  d’you  say?  Is  it  a 
deal?” 

“Well — er — I’ve  partners,  you  know,” 
said  Ammiel. 

The  little  man  nodded.  “Sure.  Gotta 
talk  it  over,  o’  course — though  the  man 
with  the  jack’s  the  only  one  that  counts. 
Well — ”  He  took  out  his  watch.  “S’pose 
I  come  back  at  two.  You  have  ’em  here.” 

As  if  the  matter  were  settled,  he  rose 
briskly,  dusting  the  ashes  from  his  coat,  and 
before  Ammiel  could  protest,  he  had  gone. 

The  desk  clock  ticked  busily.  Minutes 
passed,  while  Ammiel  sat  staring  gloomily 
at  his  grandfather’s  photograph  on  the 
farther  wall.  For  one  who  had  contem¬ 
plated  complete  detachment  from  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  life,  he  seemed  to  be  getting 
deeper  and  more  disappointingly  into 
them.  A  sudden  gleam  of  hope  came  into 


his  eyes.  Mr.  Slippak  might  be  persuaded 
to  pay  him  double  his  investment  in  the 
Thorsen  Condenser.  That  would  put  him 
back  where  he  had  started.  Jonas  could  be 
recalled.  Stephen  could  take  care  of  his 
own  troubles.  Adrienne  .  .  .  The  gleam 
faded.  With  a  sigh  of  weariness  he  took 
up  the  telephone. 

At  a  quarter  before  two,  the  owners  of  the 
Thorsen  Condenser  Company  were  in  his 
office.  “It  looks  as  if  the  fire  was  out,” 
he  began.  Then,  gravely,  he  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Mr.-Slippak’s  visit. 

“Aw — bosh!”  stormed  Thorsen.  “He’s 
blufiin’.  ■  I  know  that  bird.  He’s  a  smooth 
worker.” 

“I  saw  the  drawings,”  said  Anuniel 
gently.  “There  are  differences,  to  be  sure. 
But  the  idea’s  there — no  question  of  it.” 

Adrienne  listened  in  silence  while  Thor¬ 
sen,  in  angry  vehemence,  expounded  tech¬ 
nical  differences,  and  Ammiel,  with  p>atient 
monosyllables,  strove  for  reason.  Her  emo¬ 
tions  were  mixed.  On  the  one  hand  was 
sorrow  and  a  wounded  pride — somehow,  the 
idea  that  her  father  had  not  been  alone 
in  his  discovery  was  vaguely  humiliating. 
The  claims  of  this  Slippak  person  affected 
her  like  an  affront.  She  resented  them. 
.\nd  the  crashing  of  her  dream  of  inde¬ 
pendence  was  a  shock  from  which  she  was 
still  numb. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  removed  the  last 
tangible  obstacle  to  her  taking  up  another 
course  of  life.  Mrs.  Blanding  had  already 
asked  her  to  dine.  Jack  Baxter  had  taken 
her  to  a  concert.  The  doors  which  the 
.\mbassador  had  opened  for  her  swung  wide 
in  invitation.  The  cage  which  silly  sheltered 
women  called  independence  was  unlocked. 
She  had  tried  her  wings  and  found  them 
adequate.  She  was  prepared  to  soar. 

Dimly,  in  the  midst  of  these  thoughts,  she 
heard  Anuniel’s  voice:  “Adrienne — what 
do  you  think?” 

Before  she  could  reply,  Mr.  Slippak  was 
announced. 

He  came  in  as  before,  beaming,  rubbing 
his  hands.  “Now  then,”  he  said  jovially, 
when  the  introductions  had  been  made, 
“don’t  look  so  gloomy.  I’m  a  good  fellow — 
lots  o’  people  call  me  a  sucker.  I’m  here  to 
do  the  right  thing.” 

Thorsen,  scowling  in  his  comer,  jerked  out 
a  question.  “If  our  patent  ain’t  any  good, 
why  do  you  want  to  buy  us  out,  eh?’’ 
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“Because,”  answered  Mr.  Slippak  im¬ 
perturbably,  “I’d  rather  pay  you  than  pay 
lawyers  to  make  you  pay  me.  It’ll  be 
cheaper.  That’s  good  business,  ain’t  it?” 

“Lemme  see  your  drawings,”  growled 
Thorsen. 

“Sure,”  agreed  Mr.  Slippak,  snapping  the 
band  from  a  roll  of  blueprints. 

Ammiel  tried  to  look  severe.  “I  think 
it’s  time  to  be  definite,  Mr.  Slippak.  Just 
what  is  your  proposition?” 

The  little  man,  in  reply,  took  a  legal  en¬ 
velope  from  his  pocket,  and  from  it  a  folded 
document  which  crackled  crisply.  “Sign 
this,”  he  said,  spreading  it  on  the  desk  with 
a  brisk  flourish.  “An’  I’ll  give  you  this 
check.” 

“And  if  we  refuse?” 

“I’ll  make  you  look  like  a  pile  o’  tissue- 
paper  after  a  rainstorm,”  said  Mr.  Sbppak 
cheerfully. 

The  check  which  he  had  laid  under  Am- 
miel’s  eyes  was  for  ten  thousand  dollars. 
.Ammiel  handed  it  to  Adrierme,  who  in  turn 
passed  it  to  the  glowering  Thorsen.  “Well 
—shall  we  accept  it?” 

“No!”  roared  Thorsen. 

“I — I  think  we  should  investigate,”  fal¬ 
tered  Adrienne. 

Mr.  Slippak  looked  surprised.  “But  the 
check’s  certified,  ma’am.” 

“She  means  the  whole  proposition,”  ex¬ 
plained  Ammiel.  “You’re  asking  us  to  take 
your  word  for  a  lot,  you  know.” 

With  a  tolerant  smile  Mr.  Slippak  held 
out  his  hand  for  the  check.  “I  see.  Well, 
maybe  the  lady’s  right.  Go  ahead  an’ 
investigate.  Any  particular  references? 
Though  I  must  say.  I've  always  thought  a 
certified  check  was  about  the  best  reference 
you  could  get.  Still — ” 

“I — I’m  sorry,”  faltered  Armniel,  as  he 
saw  the  bit  of  blue  paper  vanish  into  Mr. 
Slippak’s  p)ocket. 

The  latter  nodded.  “It’s  your  money,” 
he  said  briefly. 

ADRIENNE,  who  had  been  listening, 
not  very  attentively,  to  the  discussion, 
started  at  Mr.  Slippy’s  words.  They 
put  a  point  to  the  matter.  Why  had  Am¬ 
miel  gone  into  the  venture  at  all — if  not  for 
her  sake?  And  why  did  he  hesitate  at  get¬ 
ting  out,  on  such  favorable  terms,  if  not  for 
the  same  reason?  Thorsen,  in  desf>air,  was 
mumbling  insulting  reflections  upon  Mr. 
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Slippak’s  character  and  ancestry.  But  in¬ 
tuitively  she  felt  that  Mr.  Slippak,  to  the 
degree  permissible  in  business,  was  quite 
straightforward.  And  Thorsen’s  optimism, 
she  suspected,  was  not  altogether  well 
founded.  He  had  talked  unceasingly,  of 
large  orders — but  they  had  never  passed 
the  talking  stage. 

Mr.  Slippak  seemed  to  have  read  her 
thoughts.  “You  haven’t  a  chance,”  he 
said  dispassionately.  “That  thing  can’t 
be  put  over  on  the  capital  you’ve  got  in  it. 
Maybe  you  can  get  some  big  orders — but 
you  can’t  fill  ’em  if  you  do.  And  you’ll 
never  have  a  money-maker  till  you  get  the 
consumer  demand.  That  means  advertis¬ 
ing,  and — ” 

“I  understand,”  said  Adrierme.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  utter  futility  of  their  project 
seemed  clear  to  her.  Ammiel  had  recog¬ 
nized  its  futility  when  he  came  into  it.  His 
investment  had  been  a  gift  to  her — nothing 
more. 

“Mr.  Slippak,”  she  said  evenly,  “it  is 
true  that,  financially,  Mr.  Sprottswood’s 
interest  is  paramount.  But  sentimentally 
— shall  we  say? — my  interest  is  greater  than 
his.  This  invention  was  the  dream  of  my 
father’s  life.  In  relinquishing  hop)e  of  its 
success,  I — ” 

“But  he’s  bluffing,  I  tell  you,  Marie!” 
wailed  Thorsen. 

Mr.  Slipp>ak,  halfway  to  the  door,  turned 
and  sat  down  again.  “Go  on,  ma’am.  It 
looks  as  if  you  could  see  sense.” 

Ammiel,  too,  had  been  thinking.  He, 
also,  had  long  had  misgivings  over  the 
Thorsen  Condenser.  Acceptance  of  SUp>- 
p>ak’s  check  seemed  to  be  the  most  rational 
way  out  of  a  hopeless  predicament.  And 
yet,  there  was  something  about  the  little 
man’s  smooth  complacency  that  roused 
altogether  irrational  emotions  in  him¬ 
self. 

“I  understand,”  Slippak  was  saying 
sympathetically.  “But  business  is  busi¬ 
ness,  ma’am.” 

The  old  phrase  snappjed  something  in 
Ammiel’s  mind,  and  contradictions,  all 
tangled  and  obscure,  suddenly  flattened  out 
in  clear  conviction.  “It  isn’t  anything  of 
the  sort,”  he  said  bluntly,  astonished  at  the 
resolution  in  his  voice.  “It  looks  as  if  you 
had  four  aces,  Slipp>ak.  But  please  observe, 
I  say,  it  looks  that  way.” 

The  little  man’s  eyes  widened  behind  his 
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glasses.  “Yes?  Yes?  Just  what  did  you 
— er — ^mean?” 

Adrienne,  too,  was  puzzled  by  the  sudden 
change  in  Ammiers  manner.  “Don’t  you 
think,”  she  began,  “we — ” 

He  checked  her  with  a  gesture.  “When 
the  Germans  in  front  of  !^eims  asked  the 
French  to  surrender,  the  reply  was  that 
when  they’d  drunk  up  all  the  champagne  in 
the  region,  they’d  consider  the  matter. 
Well,  Mr.  Slippak — when  we  run  out  of 
money,  we’ll  come  to  you.  Meanwhile — ” 
“You  mean — you  won’t  settle?” 

“Mr.  Slipjjak,”  said  Ammiel  slowly,  “you 
spoke  of  our  making  an  investigation  of 
you.  Well,  we’re  going  to.  When  a  man 
says  he  can  knock  you  down,  the  best  way 
to  find  out  if  he’s  right  is  to  let  him  try  it.” 

YOU — you’re  going  to  fight?”  gasped 
Slippak  incredulously. 

Ammiel  nodded.  “We’ve  only  just  be¬ 
gun,  as  they  say  in  the  storybooks.” 

“Hooray!”  Thorsen  sprang  from  his 
chair  and  seized  Ammiel’s  hand.  “That’s 
the  stuff.  Spotty!  Boy — you’re  there!” 

“I  hope  you  don’t  regret  it,”  said  Mr. 
Slipp>ak  with  some  asperity  as  he  gathered 
up  his  blueprints.  “Of  course,  if  you  change 
your  mind  within  a  reasonable  time.  I’ll  be 
glad  to  talk  to  you.” 

“I’m  sure  we’re  all  very  grateful,”  mur¬ 
mured  Anuniel,  inclining  his  head.  “Mean¬ 
while,  I’d  suggest  you  turn  on  the  juice. 
Because,  if  you  don’t  turn  us  into  wet  tissue- 
paper,  we’ll  turn  you.” 

Mr.  Slippak,  his  eyes  blinking,  hesitated  a 
moment.  Then  he  coughed  and  began  to 
edge  apprehensively  toward  the  door. 

When  he  had  gone,  Ammiel  turned  to  his 
partners.  “I  appeau-  to  have  started  some¬ 
thing;”  he  said  doubtfully.  Then  he 
chuclded.  “Mr.  Slippad^  plainly  thought 
me  out  of  my  head.  I — I  wonder  if  I  am.” 

No  one  sp)oke.  Finally  Thorsen  rose. 
“Well,  if  we’re  going  to  give  that  guy 
a  battle  we’d  better  be  starting.”  The 
jauntiness  with  which  he  spoke  seemed 
somewhat  forced. 

Adrienne  rose  also.  “I — I’d  better  be 
getting  bau;k  to  the  store,”  she  said  un- 
certaiidy. 

Ammiel  fingered  the  papers  on  his  desk. 
'T  have  plenty  to  do  myself.  Let’s  call  the 
meeting  adjourned.” 

Wlien  his  partners  had  gone  he  did  not 


immediately  occupy  himself  with  the  duties 
at  hand.  Instead,  he  continued  to  stare 
pensively  out  of  the  window.  What  a  sorry 
Ajax  he  was,  defying  the  lightning  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Slipps^!  The  outcome  was 
inevitable.  It  would  be  the  ultimate  irony 
that,  in  his  desire  to  help  Adrienne,  he 
should '  merely  succeed  in  making  himself 
ridiculous.  He  sighed. 

The  sound  covered  the  gentle  opening  of 
the  door.  It  was  «not  until  he  heard  his 
name  that  he  realized  he  was  no  longer 
alone.  He  looked  up,  startled.  “Adrienne? 
Why—” 

She  nodded.  “I  had  to  come  back. 
Things  weren’t  settled.” 

“Not  settled?  Of  course  they  were.” 

“No.  Ammiel,  you  have  no  confidence 
in  this  thing.” 

“No  confidence?  Why,  of  course  I  have! 
I—” 

“No,  you  haven’t.  I  can  tell.  Why  did 
you  refuse  Slippak’s  offer?” 

“He — ^he  was  bluflEng,”  said  Ammiel 
helplessly. 

She  shook  her  head.  “He  wasn’t.  You 
knew  he  wasn’t.” 

“But—” 

“Don’t  interrupt,  please.  I  understand, 
Ammiel.  You  did  it  for  me — just  as  you 
went  into  it  in  the  first  place.  But  I  don’t 
think  I’m  going  to  let  you.” 

“Nonsense!  It’s  a  business  projx)sition!” 

She  smiled  at  that.  “Then  you’re  a  very 
poor  business  man — just  as  poor  as  you  are 
lovable.” 

Ammiel  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “I’m 
a  very  poor  liar,  too.  It’s  true — I  never 
was  very  deeply  interested  in  the  Thorsen 
Condenser.  But  I  wanted  to  do  what  I 
could  for  you.  And  that  seemed  the  way.” 

rJTE  SPOKE  with  such  wistfulness  that 
-*■  Adrienne  had  to  wink  for  a  moment 
against  a  disconcerting  mist  of  tears. 
“I’m  not  worth  it,”  she  said  brusquely. 
I—” 

He  sprang  from  his  chair  and  seized  her 
hand.  “A  straight  line  is  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  p>oints!  I  don’t  give 
a  damn  for  the  Thorsen  Condenser.  But 
I’m  in  love  with  you.  I’d  ask  you  to  marry 
me,  except  \hat  I  haven’t  any  shadow  of 
right  to  do  that.  -But  I — ” 

She  interrupted  him,  freeing  her  hand. 
“Don’t,  Ammiel,  please!” 


\ 


Eliie*8  sarcasm  was  lost  on  the  man.  saw  you  kissin*  that  He  leveled  a  forefinger 

at  her.  **You  .  • 
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“I’m  sorry.  I  knew  I  shouldn’t.  I  am 
not  worth — anything.  I’m  a  dud.” 

“If  you  were,  I  think  I’d  marry  you 
straight  off,”  she  exclaimed  with  a  fervency 
he  did  not  understand.  “But  you  aren’t! 
And  so — you’re  safe!” 

Before  he  could  ask  her  what  she  meant 
by  that,  the  door  opened  again.  On  the 
threshold  stood  the  bony  figure  of  Clem 
Thorsen,  his  hands  thrust  deep  in  his 
pockets,  his  eyes  surveying  them  with  chill 
inquiry. 

Ammiel  was  the  first  to  sp)eak.  “It  would 
have  been  better  manners  to  knock.” 

Thorsen  paid  no  heed.  His  gaze  was 
fixed  on  Adrienne.  “You  told  me  you  were 
going  back  to  the- store.” 

“And  you  didn’t  believe  me?” 

He  nodded.  “I  followed  you.” 

Her  gaze  answered  his  for  a  moment,  an 
angry  color  deepening  in  her  cheeks.  Then 
she  bowed  in  ironic  deference.  “I  supp>ose 
I  should  be  ver\'  grateful.  But — I’m  not.” 
Before  he  could  speak  again,  she  had  swept 
by  him  and  out  of  the  office. 

“Well?”  There  was  more  inquiry  than 
anger  in  Ammiel’s  voice — he  was  too  as¬ 
tonished  for  anger. 

Thorsen  made  no  reply.  He  stared  for  a 
mcMnent  at  the  doorway  through  which 
Adrienne  had  just  passed.  Then  he  turned 
sharply  to  Ammiel.  His  face  twitched. 
“I — I — ”  he  began  hoarsely,  and  stopped, 
unable  to  go  on.  His  sallow  skin  had  red¬ 
dened,  and  a  pale  fire  glimmered  in  his 
slate-ccJored  eyes.  “I — I — ”  he  tried  again. 
And  then,  with  a  curse  smothered  deep  in 
his  throat,  he  bolted  from  the  room. 

Ammiel,  overcome  with  awe  and  amaze¬ 
ment,  sank  into  his  chair.  He  had  seen 
anger  in  men’s  eyes,  the  mad  anger  of  the 
animal.  And  he  had  seen  fear.  But  this 
was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  jealousy.  It 
was  more  nerve-shaking  than  either  of  the 
others. 

JEAN  SPOTTSWOOD  sat  fingering  the 
letter  from  Ammiel.  Jonas  had  opened 
it,  but  in  his  haste  to  get  off  to  his  work,  had 
left  it  unread.  For  a  long  time  she  con¬ 
sidered  it,  alternately  gazing  at  the  hot  sun¬ 
shine  dancing  on  the  fi^tones  of  the  patio, 
and  the  cool  green  quiet  of  the  vines  on  the 
wall  beyond.  And  then  she  did  what  she 
had  never  done  in  her  life  before — took  out 
the  letter  and  read  it. 


She  was  quite  aware  of  the  significance  of 
the  act,  and  her  fingers  trembled  a  little. 
It  Mras  the  first  time  in  fourteen  years  of 
married  life  that  she  had  deliberately  inter¬ 
fered  with  her  husband’s  affairs. 

She  did  not  understand  the  part  of  the 
letter  which  spoke,  in  detail,  of  business 
difficulties;  but  that  which  specified  the 
necessity  of  cutting  Jonas’  salary  was  clear 
enough.  It  was  a  well-written  letter.  It 
made  polite  inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  Jonas’s 
health,  and  mged — not  quite  so  politely — 
as  early  a  return  to  his  business  as  was 
feasible. 

For  a  long  time  she  sat  with  her  e\  es 
fixed  upon  the  letter;  as  if  it  were  a  mirror, 
she  seemed  to  see  herself,  in  retrospect.  It 
was  a  contented  life  upon  which  she  looked, 
but  a  drab  one.  Her  young  dreams  of  ro¬ 
mance  had  slowly  bleached  in  a  satisfying 
but  colorless  reality,  her  personality  merged 
resignedly  in  that  of  her  husband,  her  in¬ 
terests  fenced  by  the  narrowing  concerns  of 
domesticity  and  the  training  of  their  three 
children.  Osiris,  the  cat,  stirred  suggestive¬ 
ly  at  her  feet.  She  was  not,  she  decided, 
essentially  far  removed  from  that  amiable 
creature,  to  whom  life  was  a  matter  of  eat¬ 
ing  and  sleeping  and  the  increase  of  its  kind. 

Jonas  was  satisfied  with  her.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  satisfied  with  her.  People  at 
large  were  satisfied  with  her.  She  was  a 
good  wife,  a  good  mother.  They  would  be 
hard  put,  she  reflected  calmly,  to  think  of 
anything  else  to  say.  She  was,  in  short,  an 
institution,  a  condition — she,  herse^,  had 
ceased  to  exist. 

In  the  patio  a  thrush  was  singing  his  ex¬ 
quisite  and  purpHJseless  song.  Jean  put  the 
letter  back  in  its  envelopie  and  stuffed  her 
sewing  into  an  already  overcrowded  basket. 
Then  she  went  in  search  of  Jonas. 

She  knew  where  he  was.  At  one  end  of 
their  little  garden  was  a  doorway  pierced 
in  the  pink  stucco  wall,  and  he  had  been 
trying  for  days,  she  knew,  to  record  on  can¬ 
vas  the  contrast  between  the  pulsing  sun¬ 
shine  on  the  wall  and  the  stefuly,  translu¬ 
cent  shadows  in  the  doorway. 

He  was  there,  sitting  on  a  camp  stool,  his 
head  cocked  to  one  side  as  if  in  p)erplexity,  a 
brush  px)ised  in  one  hand.  She  halted  for  a 
moment,  smiling  tenderly.  It  wras  a  smile 
full  of  understanding,  and  it  made  beauti¬ 
ful  a  rather  ordinary  face.  Not  so  long  ago, 
she  reflected,  the  sight  of  Jonas’s  broad 
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back  bent  low  over  a  palette,  the  while  he 
struggled  to  make  its  colors  obey  the  bidding 
of  his  thoughts,  would  have  made  her  smile 
in  derision  if  not  in  anxiety.  In  those  days, 
also,  she  would  have  seen  only  a  doorway 
cut  in  a  wall,  so  that  ashes  and  garbage 
might  be  conveniently  removed  to  the  alley 
l>eyond.  She  would  never  have  seen — as 
she  saw  now — light  and  color:  stem,  opu¬ 
lent  purples,  and  glowing  rose,  and  greens 
that  sang  like  a  forest  at  dawn,  and  that 
knife-edge,  neither  black  nor  white,  which 
cuts  the  incandescent  sunlight  from  the 
chill  blue  shadows  of  the  tropics. 

In  a  few  short  months  life  had  somehow 
gone  the  way  of  that  garden  wall.  No  long¬ 
er  was  it  solid  and  inert.  It  glittered  with 
the  mysterj’  of  a  forest  pool  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  and  its  color  was  luscious  and  chang¬ 
ing,  like  the  plumage  of  a  bird.  She  had  a 
curious  sense  of  movement,  as  one  asleep 
in  a  ship  hears  the  whisper  of  the  passing 
waves,  and  though  she  could  not  express  it, 
she  understood  that  in  movement  lay  the 
difference  betw’een  life  and  its  counterfeit. 

TT  WAS  eleven  o’clock,  said  a  far-away 
^  bell,  sternly.  But  Jonas,  in  a  torn  and 
shabby  jacket  and  r^  morocco  slippers 
more  than  half  gone,  was  plainly  oblivious. 
.\s  he  leaned  over,  a  bit  of  his  neck  peeped 
from  beneath  his  ancient  straw  hat — a  bit  of 
bronze  that  tempted  her. 

She  crept  up  behind  him,  and  yielded  to 
the  temptation.  He  leaned  back  with  a 
tired  little  sigh,  and  caught  her  hand. 
“Well,  mother — what  d’you  think  of  it?” 

“I  think  it’s  wonderful,”  she  answered 
quickly.  “But  don’t  call  me  ‘mother’ — 
ever.” 

“But  you  haven’t  seen  it,”  he  protested, 
drawing  her  toward  the  canvas.  “I  think 
it’s  better,  don’t  you?  Of  course  the  sky 
isn’t  right.  Nowhere  near.  Too  muddy. 
It  isn’t — luminous — like  that  Gorter  we 
have  at  home.” 

“Home?  You  speak,  my  dear,  as  if  it 
were  far  awav.  Isn’t  home  where  the  heart 
is?” 

He  turned,  looking  up  at  her  curiously. 
‘‘Why,  Jean!  What’s  the  matter?” 

She  e\'aded  the  question  with  a  little 
laugh,  and  dropped  on  the  grass  beside  him. 
“Aren’t  you  going  to  put  that  lizard  in? 
He’s  sat  for  you  so  patiently.” 

“What  do  you  think — really?”  asked 
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Jonas  earnestly.  “Think  it  shows  any  im¬ 
provement — progress?  Norman  was  over 
this  morning,  and  he  said  it  did.  But  then 
— he’s  such  a  gusher.” 

SHE  was  silent  for  a  moment.  “It’s  not 
very  good,  darling,”  she  said  hesitant¬ 
ly.  “The  sky  is  muddy.  And” — she  squint¬ 
ed  judicially  at  the  canvas — “those  cracks 
don’t  look  like  cracks.  They’re  just  black 
lines.  But — it’s  much  better  than  your 
last  one.” 

“Honestly?”  There  was  a  boyish  anxi¬ 
ety  in  his  tone  that  brought  a  lump  to  her 
throat. 

She  nodded.  “You’re  doing  better  all 
■the  time.” 

“That’s  what  counts,”  he  cried  glee¬ 
fully.  “By  George,  I  think  so  myselfl 
And  I’m  seeing  better — I  know  I  am.  As 
Norman  says,  any  ass  can  learn  to  draw, 
but  it  takes  time,  and  patience,  and  work  to 
learn  to  see.  Why,  Jean — dear  girl,  you’re 
crying!  What’s  the  matter?” 

“N-nothing,”  she  faltered,  taking  out  h« 
handkerchief.  “I — I  was  just  th-thinking.” 

“Thinking  of  what?”  He  put  his  arm 
around  her.  “Tell  the  old  man.” 

She  leaned  against  him,  her  eyes  closed. 
“I  was  thinking  that  back  home — in  the 
old  days — you  .  .  .  Oh,  Jo,  dear,  I’m 
happier  than  I  ever  have  been!” 

“Happy?”  He  surveyed  her  doubtfully. 
“But — you’re  cryingl” 

“That’s  a  way  women  have,”  she  laughed. 
“And  I  can’t  blame  you  for  not  understand¬ 
ing.  I’ve  only  just  begun  to  understand, 
myself.  Oh,  Jo!  Old  stupid,  don’t  you 
see  what  it  does  to  me  when  you  ask  what  I 
think  of  your  pictures?  You  never  used  to 
ask  me  anything.  You’d  dash  off  in  the 
morning,  and  you’d  come  home  at  night  so 
tired  I  never  dared  ask  you  anything. 

“At  first  I  used  to  feel  sad — about  the 
way  things  were  going  vrith  us.  Then  I  de¬ 
cided  that  was  just  the  way  life  was.  The 
man  works  and  provides.  The  woman 
takes  care  of  his  home.  That  is  all.  But 
we  grew  to  be  such  strangers.  I  never 
knew  anything  about  you.  And  I  don’t 
think  you — you  knew  much  about  me,  did 
you,  Jo?  Just  kind  of  took  me  for  granted, 
didn’t  you?” 

The  question  silenced  him  for  a  monient. 
But  he  answered  it  truthfully.  “I  guess  I 
did,”  he  said,  his  head  hanging. 
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“But  it  wasn’t  your  fault,  dear,”  she  went 
on.  “Not  more  than  mine.  We  just 
somehow  got  switched  on  to  separate  tracks 
— and  when  you  got  away  from  me,  you 
ran  so  fast,  you  had  a  smash-up.” 

“It’s  b^n  wonderful  out  here,”  said 
Jonas  thoughtfully.  “Would  you  like  to 
live  here,  Jean?” 

“Here?”  She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
“I  don’t  care  where  we  live — ^here,  or 
.\laska,  or  the  South  Seas,  or  back  home. 
It  doesn’t  matter.  It  isn’t  where  we  live — 
but  how.  Oh,  dearest — we  mustn’t  ever  go 
back  to  just  being  married!  I  want  to  go 
on — this  way.” 

JON.^S  was  silent,  staring  at  the  picture 
on  the  easel  before  him.  “It’s  a  pretty 
punk  job,  really,”  he  muttered.  “Some¬ 
times  I  get  so  discouraged — I  just  can’t 
seem  to  get  it.  .\nd  then  I  get  disgusted 
with  myself.  Only  this  morning  I  made  up 
my  mind  to— to  diuck  all  this.  I’m  as  fit 
as  I’ll  ever  be.  I  ought  to  be  getting  back. 
I — I  guess  you’ve  been  pretty  di^^sted 
with  me,  too,  haven’t  you?  Just  loafing 
around,  and — ” 

She  checked  the  words  trembling  on  her 
lips,  and  instead,  handed  him  Ammiel’s 
letter.  “I  don’t  think  you  read  this,  did 
you?” 

“No.  I  didn’t  want  to.  Well — ”  He 
took  it  from  her  and  read  it,  with  a  deepen¬ 
ing  frown.  He  leaned  forward,  chin  in 
hand.  “That  seems  to  settle  it,”  he  mut¬ 
tered  dully.  “Shall  I  read  it  to  you?” 

She  shook  her  head.  “I — I’ve  read  it.” 
“You’ve  read  it?  Why?” 

Her  eyes  met  his  without  flinching.  “Do 
you — object?” 

His  expression,  for  a  moment,  was  stern 
and  troubled.  “You  never  did  that  before.” 
Then  abruptly,  the  comers  of  his  mouth 
rose.  “But  we’re  doing  a  lot  of  things  we 
never  did  before,  aren’t  we!  Well,  what  do 
you  think  of  it?” 

“The  letter  was  written  to  you.” 

He  nodded,  ruefully.  “So  it  was.  And 
I’ve  got  to  answer  it.  Well — ” 

“Is  your  mind  made  up,  dear?” 

The  smile  deepened  on  Jonas’s  lips. 
“That  is  a  provocative  question.  You 
know  perfectly  well  it  isn’t.”  He  rose, 
stretching  his  arms  in  an  embrace  that  took 
in  the  little  garden.  “I  ought  to  go  back — 
no  doubt  of  that.  But  the  thought  of  trad¬ 


ing  this  for  a  desk  and  street-cars  and  tax 
returns  and — well,  it — it  unnerves  me!” 

She  was  relentless.  “Still,  it’s  a  thought 
you  have  to  face,  don’t  you?” 

He  hung  his  head,  not  answering  that. 

She,  too,  was  silent  for  a  little  while. 
Then,  almost  in  soliloquy,  she  began  to 
voice  the  thoughts  which  had  been  taking 
form  ever  since  the  shock  of  her  husband’s 
breakdown  had  jarred  her  from  her  com¬ 
fortable  lethargy.  “It  seems  to  me,  dear, 
that  we  ought  to  look  our  future  squarely 
in  the  eye.  (It  gavejier  a  delicious  pleasure 
to  say  “we”  and  “our.”)  “Tell  me,  how 
are  we  fixed — financially?  It  struck  me  the 
other  day — not  very  pleasantly — that  1 
didn’t  know  a  thing,  really,  about  your 
affairs.” 

He  hesitated.  Long  years  of  reticence 
were  not  easily  overcome.  But  something 
in  her  eyes — a  curiosity  fully  roused,  re¬ 
sistless — impelled  candor.  “I  have  my 
salary.  And  my  interest  in  the  business.” 

“Is  that  aU?” 

A  GAIN  he  hesitated.  Like  many  men — 
most,  p>erhaps — he  was  reluctant  to 
confess  affluence  to  his  wife.  It  was  in¬ 
stinctive,  a  heritage  from  primitive  forbears 
who  had  hidden  their  possessions  from 
greedy  and  envious  deities.  But  there  was 
no  defense  against  the  eager,  penetrating 
light  in  Jean’s  eyes,  and  he  knew  it.  “Well 
— I’ve  put  a  little  aside.” 

“Enough  to  live  on?” 

“Oh,  no!”  he  said  quickly.  “Goodness, 
no!” 

“Wait!”  There  was  a  strange  new  note 
of  command  in  her  voice.  “I  don’t  mean 
that  sort  of  living — a  house  on  Astor  Street, 
and  two  cars,  and  private  schools  for  the 
children,  and  a  lot  of  clubs.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  then?” 

She  switched  abruptly.  “Tell  me,  Jo; 
do  you  care  more  for  the  house  at  home  than 
this  one?  Isn’t  the  flivver — and  your  horse 
— more  fun  than  the  two  cars?  .\nd  aren’t 
the  children  doing  as  well  here  as  they  did 
back  East?” 

“California  seems  to  have  gotten  you,  old 
girl,”  he  laughed.  “You  talk  like  a  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce!” 

“But  it  isn’t  California,”  she  cried.  “It 
— it’s  bigger  than  that.  It — oh,  it  just 
seems  as  if  you’ve  been  working  at  things 
you  didn’t  care  for,  to  make  the  money  for 
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things  you  didn’t  want.  And  that  seems — 
well,  just  silly!” 

“The  way  you  put  it,  it  does,”  he  agreed, 
chuckling. 

“And  I,”  she  exclaimed  with  unexpected 
vehemence,  “I’d  rather  have  you  puttering 
around  in  that  perfectly  filthy  old  jacket, 
making  perfectly  hopeless  pictures,  and 
asking  me  what  I  thought  of  them — when¬ 
ever  I  could  spare  the  time  from  doing  the 
washing — than  have  twenty  cars  and  an 
allowance  and  be  nothing  to  you  but  ‘moth¬ 
er.’  That’s  how /feel!” 

He  surveyed  her  curiously.  “You — 
you’re  altogether  astonishing,  my  dear!” 

“Look  here.”  She  took  one  of  his  pen¬ 
cils  and  a  bit  of  drawing  pa{)er.  “With 
what  you’ve  saved,  and  your  interest  in  the 
business,  and  what  I  have,  we  can  handle 
this  matter  of  living  very  well  indeed. 
We’ll  have  a  lot  more  than  the  Normans — 
and  do  you  know  anybody  who’s  solved 
the  problem  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  better  than  they  have?” 

“But  I  couldn’t  live  on  your  money,”  ob¬ 
jected  Jonas. 

“Well,  then  I  won’t  go  on  living  on  yours. 
I  mean,  when  I  married  you,  I  didn’t  give 
my  heart  and  hand  to  a  check-book.  I 
wanted  you — and  I’m  going  to  have  you. 
Do  you  understand,  dear?  Your  dutiful, 
\egetable  wife  is  recently  deceased.  You 
have  a  new  one — and  she’s  going  to  rule 
you  with  a  rod  of  iron.” 

“But,  my  dear  girl,  think  of  the  business!” 

“I’ve  thought  of  nothing  else  for  fourteen 
years,”  said  Jean  grimly.  “I’m  through.” 

“Yes,  but  there’s  mother  and  the  girls. 
It  the  business — ” 

“Ammiel  seems  to  be  managing  it  very 
well.” 

“But  Ammie’s  just  a  boy.  And  he — ” 

“He’s  not  just  a  boy.  And  anyway,  if 
he  can’t  make  a  success  of  the  business, 
neither  can  you.  See  here,  Jonas  Spotts- 
wood :  no  one  can  make  a  success  of  anything 
if  he  hasn’t  his  mind  on  it.  You’ll  never 
get  anywhere  with  Bremling-Spottswood 
because  your  mind  will  always  be  on  your 
old  paint-brushes.  You — ” 

“Oh,  come!”  expostulated  Jonas.  “I — ” 

“No,  you  can’t!  You  can  sit  up  at  your 
desk,  looking  as  wise  as  an  owl,  and  fool 
everybody  but  the  gods.  They  know. 
And  they’ll  punish  you.  They’ve  given 
you  a  taste  of  it.  People  think  you  broke 
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down  from  overwork.  But  you  didn’t. 
Nobody  ever  does.  A  person  can  go  to 
pieces  from  doing  too  little.  I  don’t  think 
one  ever  does  from  doing  too  much.  No, 
sir,  it  was — ” 

“Worry,”  he  supplied. 

“Just  so.  You  were  getting  into  all  sorts 
of  difficulties  because  you  tried  too  hard. 
The  more  you  thought  about  p>ainting,  the 
more  you  struggled  with  business.  Just 
the  way  you  play  golf.  The  worse  you  get, 
the  harder  you  try.  And  get  worser  and 
wocser!  And  all  the  time  you  kept  think¬ 
ing:  ‘The  years  are  going,  and  I’m  no  near¬ 
er  to  what  I  want.’  Isn’t  that  true?” 

“Yes,”  he  said  softly.  “That  is  true. 
But  there’s  still  the  question  of  duty. 
You’ve  overlooked  that.” 

“Your  first  duty,”  answered  Jean  sternly, 
“is  to  me  and  your  children.  You’ve  shirk^ 
it  long  enough.” 

Jonas  blinked.  “People  would  say  I’d 
gone  crazy  and  no  mistake.” 

His  wife  rose  and  went  to  him,  putting 
her  hand  under  his  chin  and  raising  it  until 
his  eyes  met  hers.  “Jo,  dear,  we  have 
talked  for  nearly  an  hour.  Steadily — about 
nothing  but  you  and  me.  If  that  means 
you’re  crazy,  I  pray  God  you’ll  stay  crazy— 
for  ever  an’  ever,  amen!  Now — I’ve  got  to 
see  about  luncheon.  See  if  you  can’t  take 
the  mud  out  of  that  sky.  And  think  about 
— things.” 

She  kissed  him  lightly  on  the  forehead. 
Then,  with  a  little  burst  of  enigmatic  laugh¬ 
ter,  she  jammed  his  hat  over  his  eyes  and 
fled  toward  the  house. 

TT  HAD  been  a  more  than  usually  vexing 
-*■  day,  and  Ammiel,  in  slippers  and  dress¬ 
ing-gown,  had  settled  himself  in  his  room 
with  a  pipe  and  a  book  and  a  log  fire  which 
had  likewise  settled  to  a  comfortable  glow. 
The  wind  howled  through  the  gutters  and 
occasional  gusts  of  rain  beat  angrily  against 
the  windows.  It  was  a  very  nice  night  for 
indoors,  he  reflected.  He  closed  his  eyes  in 
dreamy  content.  And  then,  very  quickly, 
he  opened  them.  Some  one,  downstairs, 
was  calling  him.  He  was  wanted  on  the 
telephone. 

Cursing  a  civilization  which  rested  on 
telephones,  he  went  below. 

It  was  Stephen.  “She — she  just  called 
me  up,”  he  said  nervously.  “She’s  at  the 
Tavern.  Wants  me  to  come  down.  I — I 
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think  she’s  loaded.  I  tried  to  put  her  off, 
but  she  swore  she’d  have  me  on  the  front 
p)age  tomorrow  if  I  didn’t  come.” 

“More  money?” 

“Yes.  And  1  told  her  I  was  through — 
absolutely.” 

“Good  lad!” 

“She  swore — and  rang  off.  What — 
what’ll  I  do?”  Stephen’s  voice  sounded 
worried  and  uncertain.  “She’s  capable  of 
anything,  you  know.  .And  just  now — ” 

“I  understand.  Pop  will  go  the  weasel  if 
she  elects  to  get  ugly.”  Ammiel  paused, 
considering.  “She’s  at  the  Tavern,  eh? 
Well — leave  it  to  me,  old  top.  I’ll  see  what 
I  can  do.” 

With  a  sigh,  he  hung  up  the  receiver. 
“Damn!  I’m  getting  aimoyed  with  that 
girl.”  There  was  nothing  he  could  do,  of 
course.  And  it  was  such  a  wretched  night. 
Still — f)oor  old  Steve!  He  tossed  off  his 
dressing-gown  and  put  on  his  shoes.  Stephen 
had  no  business  getting  him  into  his  im¬ 
broglios.  But  since  he  had,  there  was,  ob¬ 
viously,  but  one  course  to  pursue. 

He  had  never  been  in  the  Tavern.  But 
he  had  heard  of  it,  and  he  was  not  surprised 
to  find  its  dim-lit  interior  as  unsavory  as 
its  reputation.  Around  the  edges  of  low- 
ceilinged  rooms,  thick  with  tobacco  smoke, 
were  tables,  separated  from  each  other  by 
high-backed  benches,  forming,  in  effect, 
little  alcoves. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  Elsie,  he  thought, 
as  he  picked  his  way  through  the  jam  of 
dancers  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  But  a 
hand  suddenly  plucked  his  coat,  and  he 
found  himself  being  led  to  a  vacant  table  on 
the  far  side.  Elsie’s  late  partner  started  to 
follow,  but  at  a  sharp  word  from  her,  he 
slunk  away. 

“Have  a  drink?”  she  offered,  indicating 
an  array  of  bottles  on  the  table.  “Pretty 
good  champagne.  No?  .A’  right.  Take 
,  your  choice.”  She  pwured  herself  a  finger 
or  two  of  whisky,  and  tossed  it  off  with 
a  grimace.  “Ugh — awful!  Well — where’s 
Stevie?” 

“He — he  couldn’t  come.” 

“Tha’s  a  lie.  Well — who  cares!  He 
sent  the  jack?” 

Ammiel  studied  her  narrowly.  Her  fe¬ 
verish  eyes,  the  flush  in  her  cheeks,  the  way 
she  slurred  her  words,  were  storm  signals. 
And  he  had  an  idea  of  her  volcanic  temper. 
He  wanted  to  temporize  and  equivocate. 


But  she,  even  in  this  condition,  was  far  too 
keen.  It  flashed  up)on  him,  intuitively, 
that  anything  but  frankness  would  provoke 
an  outburst  of  wrath. 

“No — he  didn’t  send  it.  And  you  might 
as  well  know  he’s  not  going  to.  You’re  all 
through  with  Steve,  Elsie.” 

“Is  tha’  so!”  Quite  calmly  she  took  a  bit 
of  ice  from  her  glass  and  let  it  melt  in  her 
mouth.  “I’m  through  with  him,  am  I? 
Well — ”  Suddenly  her  nostrils  flared  like 
those  of  an  angry  cat,  and  she  thrust  her 
face  up  close  to  Ammiel’s.  “See  here,”  she 
rasped.  “I’m  up  against  it.  I’m  flat. 

I  ’ve  borrowed  all  over  the  lot.  I  gotta  have 
some  jack,  see?  If  I  can’t  get  it  one  way. 
I’ll  get  it  another.  There’s  a  newspaper 
guy—” 

Ammiel  nodded.  “I  know.  And  a  shyster 
lawj’-er?” 

Her  clenched  fist  came  down  on  the 
table.  “It’ll  be  nuts  for  the  papers.  An’ 
there’s  a  fellow  that  isn’t  so  keen  on  Steve’s 
gettin’  to  Congress.  Now  then — what 
d’you  say?” 

Ammiel  leaned  back,  his  thumbs  in  his 
vest.  “Just  what  I’ve  said  to  him.  He 
won’t  go  to  Congress.  His  wife  will  divorce 
him.  The  disgrace  will  probably  kill  his 
mother — if  disgrace  can  lull.  But  he’ll  be 
a  free  man.  He  can  start  over.” 

“CTART  over?”  she  sneered.  “Why,  I’ll 
put  him  so  far  back  of  the  line  it’ll  take 
him  the  rest  of  his  life  getting  up  to  scratch.” 
She  lit  a  cigarette  and  tc«sed  the  match 
away  with  a  disdainful  gesture.  Then  her 
tone  changed.  “What  d’you  think  o’  me, 
kid?  Like  to  break  my  neck,  I  guess,  eh?” 

“I  ought  to  want  to,”  agreed  Ammiel, 
with  a  smile.  “But  I  don’t.  You’re  dis¬ 
agreeable  enough.  Heaven  knows,  and — 

“Tight  as  a  tick!”  she  supplied,  grinning. 

“Perhaps.  But — well,  Steve’s  losing  his 
head  over  you  isn’t  altogether  beyond  my 
understanding.” 

“Psh!  Lost  his  head — nothing!  He 
never  gave  a  damn  for  me.  I  just  gave  him 
what  his  wife  didn’t.  If  she’d  had  any 
sense,  I  wouldn’t  ’a’  had  a  chance.  I’ve 
seen  her  picture.  Shucks — she’s  got  me 
backed  off  the  boards  for  looks.  Say,  d’you 
know  why  bad  eggs  like  me  get  by?  It’s 
’cause  the  gcxxl  ones  don’t  play  their  cards.” 

“You  haven’t  much  sympathy  for  her, 
have  you?” 
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Elsie’s  eyes  flashed.  “Say,  if  I  had  a 
man,  d’you  think  some  other  jane  ud  have 
a  nice  time  gettin’  him  away  from  me? 
Think  I’d  lie  down  an’  squeal  for  help?’’ 

“No,”  laughed  Ammiel,  “I  hardly  think 
you  would.” 

“Not  much  I  wouldn’t.  If  I  want  any¬ 
thing,  I  go  after  it.  And  when  I  get  it  I 
keep  it  till  somebody  that’s  got  more  on 
the  ball  than  I  have,  takes  it  away  from 
me. 

“Is  there  anything  you  want — besides 
money?” 

Her  eyes  narrowed.  “What’s  ttuU  mean, 
eh?”  she  demanded.  Then,  to  his  utter 
amazement,  the  hard,  bloodshot  eyes  sud¬ 
denly  filled  with  tears,  and  her  head  fell 
fi)rward  on  her  arms.  “I  know.  Yes,  I 
know,  all  i%ht.”  Her  hand  gr<^)ed  for  his 
and,  finding  it,  clung  fiercely.  He  under¬ 
stood — she  was  voicing  gratitude  and  a  plea 
which  could  not  be  expressed. 

“I  know  men,”  she  went  on.  “Pretty 
well.  Two  kinds:  the  kind  that’s  peaches 
an’  cream  when  they’re  after  something; 
an’  the  kind  that  gives  you  the  boot  when 
they  ain’t.  Take  it  from  me,  there  aren’t 
so  many  tike  you.  I’m  goin’  to  hell  a’  right. 
But  damn  me,  you’ll  be  there  too — bring- 
in’  water!”  She  laughed  shrilly,  and  taking 
out  a  little  mirror,  dabbed  powder  on  her 
face.  “Say,  ain’t  I  a  sight!”  The  tears 
had  burned  little  furrows  in  the  color  of  her 
cheeks.  “Gee,  I’m  gettin’ maudlin!  Well — • 
le’s  have  a  lil  drink!” 

“You — you’ve  had  enough,”  said  Ammiel 
doubtfully. 

“I’ve  had  too  much — but  what  of  it?” 
With  an  unsteady  hand  she  replenished  her 
glass;  as  before,  she  tossed  it  off  at  a  gulp. 
“Well,  you’d  better  beat  it,  kiddo.  The 
gang’ll  be  stringin’  back.  No  use  meetin’ 
them — they’re  worse’n  me.” 

.\mmiel  looked  at  her  without  speaking. 
WTiat  a  singtilar  creature!  Capable  of  such 
\'ivid,  passionate  malice,  with  such  tender¬ 
ness  of  ^irit  underlying  it.  Hard,  she  was, 
but  not  coarse-fibered,  and  with  a  baflflfing 
quality  of  charm  that  her  vulgarity  of 
speech,  hw  bedizened  cheeks,  her  relentless 
cruelty  could  not  quite  destroy.  Life  had 
not  handled  her  gently.  What,  imder  dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances,  might  she  not  have 
been! 

She  seemed  to  sense  his  thought.  “No 
chance!”  She  shook  her  head  wearily. 
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“There  was  one  guy  wanted  to  reform  me — 
a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  fellow  he  was — an’  just  about 
the  worst  I  ever  met!  No — as  long  as  my 
face  and  my  figure  last,  I  can  make  a  living, 

I  guess.  An’  then — well,  you’ve  seen  ’em. 
The  street’s  full  of  ’em.  But  maybe  I’ll 
have  the  nerve  to  quit  the  game  before  I  get 
to  that.” 

Gently,  stirred  to  his  heart  by  the  funda¬ 
mental  honesty  of  the  girl,  he  put  his  hand 
on  hers.  He  had  quite  forgotten  that  she 
was  preparing  to  cast  a  shadow  over  the 
lives  of  those  dear  to  him.  “If  I — well,  you 
know  what  I  mean.” 

She  nodded,  a  grateful  smile  on  her  car¬ 
mine  lips.  “Lot’s  o’  them  have  said  that, 
kid.  You’re  about  the  only  one  I  ever  be¬ 
lieved  really  meant  it.”  Suddenly,  with  a 
movement  that  up>set  a  half-empty  bottle  of 
gin,  and  sent  it  crashing  to  the  floor,  she 
leaned  over  and  kissed  him. 

/^RDINARILY,  the  sound  of  breaking 
glass  would  have  aroused  no  undue 
interest  in  the  Tavern.  But  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  it  coincided  with  a  pause  in  the 
music.  Every  one  heard  it,  and  their  table 
was  the  focus  for  all  eyes  within  range. 

Ammiel  leaned  over  to  pick  up  the 
broken  bottle.  When  he  straightened,  a 
man  was  standing  at  his  side,  scowling 
blackly.  “What  the  hell  you  doin’  here?” 
he  demanded. 

Elsie  answ’ered  for  him.  “He’s  a  friend 
o’  mine,  Feinberger.  Say,  you  own  this 
table,  huh?” 

Her  sarcasm  was  lost  on  the  man.  “I 
saw  you  kissin’  that  guy.”  He  leveled  a 
stubby  forefinger  at  her.  “You  ...”  His 
thick  lips  ^K>uted  a  stream  of  epithets. 

“What  if  I  did?”  She  sprang  to  her  feet, 
her  eyes  blazing.  “You  say  another  word, 
you  fat  Sheeny,  an’  I’ll  crack  another  bottle 
on  your  dome!” 

“You’re  drunk!”  stormed  Feinberger. 
“Throwin’  away  good  gin  like  that,”  he 
added  mournfully.  “Ain’t  you  got  no 
sense,  Elsie?” 

Her  wrath  rose  as  his  abated.  “Go 
chase  yourself,  Feinie,”  she  snapped.  “Go 
on,  get  out.”  She  seized  an  empty  whisky 
bottle  and  poised  it  menacingly.  “I’ll 
make  your  map  look  like  a  rotten  tomato, 
unless — ” 

Feinberger  raised  his  arms  in  a  gesture  of 
defense.  But  he  did  not  retreat.  Instead, 
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be  took  a  step  forward.  “None  o’ that!”  he 
snarled,  his  thick  lips  drawn  back  over  his 
teeth.  “You  try  any  funny  stuff  with  me, 
an’  I’ll—” 

Suddenly  his  right  arm  shot  toward  her. 
But  it  did  not  reach  its  mark.  Another 
band  flashed  from  behind  him,  seizing  his 
wrist,  and  a  new  voice  spoke. 

“You  wouldn’t  hit  a  lady,  would  you, 
Feinberger?”  it  asked  in  cold  irony. 

The  question  came,  Ammiel  realized,  from 
the  man  who  had  preceded  him  as  Elsie’s 
partner.  He  was  sUm-waisted  but  broad  of 
shoulder,  and  though  half  a  head  Sorter 
than  Feinberger,  the  latter  seemed  helpless 
•  in  his  grasp.  A  fighter,  guessed  Ammiel,  the 
surmise  support^  by  the  flattened  nose 
and  the  round,  close-cropped  head. 

Feinberger  spim  around,  stumbling  awk¬ 
wardly  against  the  table.  “You — Sid  I  .  .  . 
Get  out  o’  here!”  he  bellowed.  “This  ain’t 
your  party.” 

“I’m  makin’  it  mine,”  answered  the  short¬ 
er  man,  a  threatening  glint  in  his  deep-set 
eyes. 

“Good  God!”  muttered  Elsie  to  Ammiel. 
“Them  two,  again!  Say,  kid,  beat  it  now,” 
she  whisp)ered  hoarsely.  “Sid’s  just  fil¬ 
in’  for  trouble.  If  Feinie  should  make  a 
break — ” 

Feinberger  finished  the  sentence  for  her. 
“I  told  you  if  I  caught  you  hangin’  round 
Elsie,”  he  rasped  gutturally.  “I  told  you — ” 
His  hand  flashed  to  his  coat  pocket. 

But  quicker,  far,  was  the  fist  of  the  man 
they  called  Sid.  Feinberger’s  hand  dropped 
limply  at  his  side.  With  a  grunting  cough 
he  slipped  sidewise  from  the  table,  and  to 
the  floor.  He  lay  there  inert,  his  cheeks 
blue-gray,  as  the  blood  left  them. 

The  man  who  had  hit  him  turned  to 
Elsie.  “Come  on,  girlie — le’s  get  out  o’ 
here.” 

But  she  paid  no  heed.  She  was  on  her 
knees,  holding  the  head  of  the  prostrate 
Feinberger.  “You  knocked  him  cold,”  she 
said  reproachfully.  “You  shouldn’t  ’a’  done 
it,  Sid.” 

“He  had  a  Gat,”  answered  the  latter  with 
complete  indifference.  “He’d  ’a’  plugged 
me.” 

“I  wish  to  hell  he  had!”  snapped  Elsie 
venomously.  And  to  the  group  of  curious 


who  had  gathered  around  the  table,  she 
added:  “Move  on  now,  folks.  An’  don’t 
bother  about  the  flowers.” 

“Can’t  I  help?”  proffered  Ammiel.  He 
saw  that  Feinbergei  was  bleeding  from  a  cut 
on  his  cheek. 

“You  can  beat  it,  I  told  you,”  she  an¬ 
swered  harshly,  as  she  loosened  the  uncon¬ 
scious  man’s  collar,  and  bathed  his  face  with 
a  handkerchief  dippied  in  water.  “Danm 
it  all!”  she  added  plaintively.  “Feinie’U 
have  it  in  for  me  for  this.  An’  it  isn’t  my 
fault  if  gu^  like  Sid^o  crazy  jealous.  He 
ain’t  nothin’  to  me.  But  he  won’t  believe 
it.” 

Her  £^e-old  lament  for  the  pugnacity  of 
man  and  his  ridiculous  jealousies,  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  muffled  clamor  from  the  front 
door.  A  waiter  rushed  in,  shouting  unin¬ 
telligibly.  Suddenly,  the  lights  went  out, 
and  there  was  a  scuffle  of  hurrying  feet,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  clinking  glassware 
and  the  crash  of  falling  chairs.  Ammiel 
heard  Elsie  curse  vividly. 

“I  bumped  my  head,”  she  wailed.  “Who 
turned  out  the  lights?  What’s  up?” 

SHE  was  quickly  answered.  The  lights 
went  on  again.  The  room,  recently 
so  crowded,  was  all  but  empty.  In  one 
comer  sat  a  man,  sprawled  against  a  table, 
face  down,  obviously  too  drunk  to  move. 
With  him  was  a  woman,  protesting  in  tear¬ 
ful  incoherence,  quite  unconscious  that  no 
one  was  listening.  » 

Feinberger  ha!d  regained  consciousness, 
and  was  sitting  up,  his  back  against  an  over¬ 
turned  chair,  rubbing  his  eyes  sleepily. 
“Wha’s  matter?”  he  mumbled.  “Wha’s 
matter?” 

“It’s  a  raid,”  answered  Elsie. 

In  the  doorway,  corroborating  her,  stood 
a  policeman,  his  arms  folded,  regarding  the 
(Bordered  scene  with  bored  complacence. 
Elsie  strode  toward  him,  her  head  tilted  in 
defiance.  But  he  put  out  his  arms,  barring 
the  way,  and  grinned.  She  hesitated  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Then  she  shrugged  her  shoulders 
and  went  back  to  their  table. 

“Might  as  well  finish  up  the  booze,”  she 
observed  nonchalantly,  selecting  a  lx)ttle. 
“Them  bulls  ’ll  get  it  anyhow.  Here’s  to 
you,  officer.” 


Worst  of  all,  this  mishap  threatens  to  separate  .\mmiel  from  the  girl  he  loves — in  the 
next  instalment  of  “The  Phantom  Caravan,”  in  April  Everybody’s,  out  March  14 
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*  A  Psychologist  Experiments  in  the  Unknown  Depths  of  Another 
Man's  Mind^  with  Results  Startling  and  Painful  to  Himself 


By  Ralph  Barstow 
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IT  WAS  not  until  Kirby  died  that  I 
realized  the  impression  he  had  made 
on  me.  His  studies,  his  research,  and 
his  power,  all  gave  one  the  feeling  that 
he  at  least,  would  not  be  touched  by  death. 

His  body  was  frail,  but  the  mind  was  so 
competent,  so  masterful  and  so  calm  that 
it  seemed  as  though  it  must  dominate  his 
physical  existence. 

The  whole  business  was  p)eculiar.  No  one 
knew  that  Kirby  was  ill,  and  the  coroner 
was  unwilling  to  accept  Hodgkins’s  testi¬ 
mony  until  it  had  been  corroborated  by  Dr. 
Blanchard  and  later  by  the  autop)sy. 

Hodgkins  was  the  last  man  with  Kirby, 
and,  according  to  his  story,  he  left  Kirby 
alive  and  apparently  in  good  health.  The 
people  in  the  piano  store  practically  never 
went  near  Kirby’s  quarters,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a  milk  bottle  at  the  front  door,  the 
situation  might  have  become  very  embar¬ 
rassing. 

It  had  been  Kirby’s  custom  to  remove 
this  evidence  of  domesticity  before  the  store 
opened  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
the  porter  was  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  a  bottle  of  milk  on  the  doorstep. 

“Must  belong  to  Kirby,”  said  the  first 
salesman  who  came  in.  “I’ll  take  it  up  to 
him.” 

In  a  few  moments  he  came  tearing  down, 
white-faced. 

“There’s  a  dead  man  upstairs!” 

Some  one  telephoned  the  police  and  the 
whole  group  went  up  to  the  top  floor. 
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Kirby  was  lying,  dressed,  in  a  composed 
attitude  on  a  couch,  his  eyes  wide  open  and 
his  whole  face  expressionless. 

The  p>olice  came,  and  finding  no  evidence 
of  suicide,  talked  mysteriously  of  poisons, 
so  the  reporters  made  a  good-sized  mystery 
story  for  the  noon  edition. 

“Mystery  Shrouds  Death  of  Famous 
Psychologist!”  was  the  way  they  put  it. 
From  the  cigar  stubs  and  other  evidence  the 
police  were  sure  that  some  one  had  spent 
the  previous  evening  with  Kirby,  and  at 
three  o’clock  Hodgkins  appeared  at  head¬ 
quarters. 

“I  called  at  about  eight  o’clock  and  left 
Kirby  at  eleven,”  he  said.  “Kirby  said 
nothing  about  being  ill  and  I  didn’t  notice 
that  anything  was  wrong  with  him.  I  had 
no  business  with  him,  but  I  often  dropped 
in  for  a  chat  in  the  evening.” 

The  story  was  so  simple  and  so  bald  that 
the  p)olice  hardly  knew  how  to  take  it.  The 
utter  frankness  of  Hodgkins’s  evidence 
gave  them  nothing  to  work  on,  but  they 
held  him  on  general  principles. 

Late  that  evening.  Dr.  Blanchard  report¬ 
ed  at  headquarters. 

“I  have  known  Mr.  Kirby  for  a  good 
many  years,”  he  said.  “We  made  some 
studies  together  a  long  time  ago.  Yester¬ 
day,  he  called  on  me  and  said  he  wanted  an 
examination.  A  man  of  his  type  has  a  pre¬ 
disposition  to  tuberculosb,  so  I  went  over 
him  carefully.  His  lungs  were  aU  right  but, 
to  my  surprise,  I  found  a  heart  murmur — a 
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big  one — mitral  valve — the  kind  of  murmur 
a  man  may  carry  with  him  sixty  years,  or 
that  may  drop  him  any  minute. 

“I  told  him  what  I  have  just  told  you  and 
he  smiled  quite  cheerftilly  about  it.  I  ad¬ 
vised  him  what  precautions  to  take  and 
then  gave  him  my  blessing.  Strange  it 
should  have  happ)ened  so  soon  after — per¬ 
haps  he  had  a  premonition.” 

Hodgkins  was  held  until  after  the  au¬ 
topsy,  but  the  examination  showed  nothing 
irregular,  and  the  coroner  gave  a  certificate 
of  death  from  natural  causes. 

Kirby  left  no  will.  Hodgkins  and  I  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  look  after  his  stuff  and 
we  went  over  it  carefully.  There  were  no 
relatives,  his  bank  balance  was  inconsider¬ 
able,  and  his  personal  effects,  outside  of  his 
psychological  apparatus  and  his  library, 
were  practically  valueless.  We  turned  over 
the  apparatus  to  Dr.  Blanchard  and  the 
books  to  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

To  my  surprise  we  found  no  records  and 
no  writings.  It  would  have  seemed  natural 
for  a  man  like  Kirby  to  record  his  researches 
from  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  brother  psycholo¬ 
gists,  and  I  mentioned  this  to  Hodgkins. 

To  give  you  a  picture  of  Kirby  and  thus 
show  how  he  seized  on  my  imagination  and 
held  me,  I  must  tell  you  of  our  fet  meeting. 

Hodgkins  and  I  were  walking  down 
Boylston  Street  one  night,  past  one  of 
the  piano  show  rooms,  when  he  said  sud¬ 
denly: 

“Wait  a  little,  Manders,  and  maybe  I 
can  show  you  something.” 

He  went  over  to  the  doorway  and  pushed 
a  button. 

“^Tio  lives  here?”  I  asked. 

Hodgkins  flattened  his  nose  against  the 
plate-glass  door  and  answered  with  his  back 
to  me. 

“Why,  it’s  Kirby!  Haven’t  you  ever 
heard  of  him?  He’s  a  curio.” 

We  saw  a  shadow  approaching  from  the 
back  of  the  store.  Hodgkins  introduced 
me  to  a  man  about  thirty-eight  years  old, 
with  a  mass  of  thick  black  hair,  a  pear- 
shaped  face  coming  to  a  focus  at  the  chin, 
ver>’  brilliant  black  eyes,  high  cheek-bones, 
and  a  body  of  unusual  slenderness. 

“Manders  and  I  were  just  walking  down- 
toviTi,”  Hodgkins  added.  “I  thought  that 
he  ought  to  meet  you,  so  I  brought  him  in. 
He  is  up  on  all  that  occult  stuff  of  yours.” 


We  followed  him  to  his  quarters  at  the 
top  of  the  building.  There  were  two  large 
rooms,  simply  furnished  but  comfortable. 
Large  chairs  and  couches,  a  number  of 
bookcases,  and  a  few  pictures.  The  man 
dominated  the  place.  He  had  a  magnetic 
{personality — one  that  vibrated  his  indi¬ 
viduality  in  a  peculiar  way.  I  remember 
wondering  how  so  frail  a  body  could  en¬ 
dure  so  intense  a  nature. 

After  a  few  commonplaces,  Kirby  said 
politely,  “Are  you  interested  in  the  occult, 

Mr.  Manders?” 

“Yes,”  I  replied,  ‘^ut  not  to  the  extent 
that  Hodgkins  suggested.  I  can’t  say  I 
know  much  about  it.  I  don’t  believe  the 
word  can  be  defined.” 

“We  agree  on  that  then,”  Kirby  smiled. 

“It  is  a  bad  word.  It  has  fallen  into  dis¬ 
repute.” 

We  came  to  a  standstill  and  Hodgkins  was 
very  much  dissatisfied.  He  had  brought 
me  in  to  show  off  his  friend  and  his  friend 
wouldn’t  {Perform.  He  leaned  forward  in 
his  chair,  waved  his  arms  and  said: 

“You  know  very  well,  Kirby,  that  you 
can  do  remarkable  things.  That  library  of 
yours  is  full  of  black  art.” 

“Oh,  nonsense!  I  have  a  few  books  on 
psychology  and  mental  therapeutics.” 

“I  should  hardly  call  that  occult,”  I  ven¬ 
tured. 

it  isn’t,”  said  Kirby;  “but  Hodgkins 
is  generalizing.” 

“I’m  not,”  persisted  Hodgkins.  “You’ve 
put  up  all  sorts  of  tricks  on  {people.  You’ve 
hypnotized  them!”  And  he  sat  back  as 
though  he  had  revealed  a  great  secret. 

Kirby  laughed  again. 

“Do  you  hypnotize?”  .1  asked. 

“Oh,  occasionally.” 

“That  must  be  fascinating,”  I  remarked. 

“Yes,  literally,”  agreed  Kirby. 

“Go  on,”  put  forth  Hodgkins,  “hypnotize  I 
Manders!” 

I  stiffened  in  my  seat.  All  my  instincts 
rebelled  against  such  an  idea.  I 

“No,”  I  said.  “I  don’t  want  to  be  dis^  ' 
obliging  but  it  isn’t  in  my  line.  You  might 
hypnotize  Hodge,  if  you  like.” 

“No,  Mr.  Manders,  I  don’t  hypnotize 
people — not  for  the  fun  of  it.  It’s  all  right 
to  hypnotize  for  scientific  puiposes.” 

“Who’s  afraid?”  said  Hodgkins. 

“I  am  for  one,”  I  admitted. 

“W'ell,  I’m  not.  Go  ahead,  ICirby — you 
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may  hypnotize  me.”  He  waved  his  hand 
grandly. 

“Very  likely  I  can’t  hypnotize  you,”  said 
Kirby.  “You  might  not  be  one  of  the  sug¬ 
gestible  kind.” 

“You  can’t  do  it  if  I  don’t  let  you,”  said 
Hodgkins,  “but  I’m  willing.  Go  on  and 
try  it.” 

Kirby  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  shook 
his  head. 

“If  Hodge  really  doesn’t  care,  I  should 
dearly  love  to  see  it  done,”  I  said.  “I  have 
never  had  a  chance  to  see  a  person  hypH 
notized.” 

“You  speak  as  if  it  were  something  won¬ 
derful,”  said  Kirby.  “As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  very  simple  and  not  spectacular  at  all. 
It  is  largely  mechanical,  and  if  Hodge  is 
really  willing,  I’ll  be  glad  to  show  you.” 

1^  IRBY  got  up  and  turned  on  a  peculiar- 
ly  arranged  series  of  lights.  He  put 
Hodgkins  in  a  chair  facing  these  lights — 
strong  electric  lamps  with  ver>'  brilliant 
reflectors.  Hodgkins  sat  very  much  as 
though  he  were  about  to  be  photographed. 
He  beamed,  his  eyes  sparkl^  with  enjoy¬ 
ment  at  being  the  central  figure  of  the  per¬ 
formance. 

Kirby  left  him  in  the  chair  and  fussed 
around  the  room  for  perhaps  five  min¬ 
utes. 

Hodgkins  grew  impatient.  “Come  on,” 
he  said.  “Aren’t  you  going  to  do  any¬ 
thing?” 

“No  hurry,”  answered  Kirby. 

Finally,  he  went  over  and  turned  out  all 
the  lights  in  the  room  except  one  directly 
behind  Hodgkins.  I  was  sitting  so  that 
the  two  were  in  profile  to  me.  Kirby  had 
a  small  bright  object  like  a  mirror  in  his 
hand.  He  held  it  up  and  said,  “Look  at 
this,  Hodge.” 

Hodgkins  complied. 

The  light  of  the  lamp  shone  on  the  metal 
mirror  and  was  reflected  into  Hodgkins’s 
eyes.'  After  a  few  minutes,  Kirby  said 
quietly: 

“Now  close  your  eyes.” 

Hodgkins  did  so. 

Kirby  took  the  mirror  away,  rubbed  his 
hands  down  Hodgkins’s  forehead,  turned 
around  and  lit  all  the  lights.  Then  he  sat 
down  in  his  chair. 

.\fter  a  moment’s  silence,  I  cleared  my 
throat,  feeling  I  had  permission  to  speak. 
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“What’s  the  matter?”  I  said.  “Couldn’t 
you  do  it?  Wouldn’t  it  work?” 

“Why,  it’s  done!”  said  Kirby.  “He  is 
hypnotized.” 

“For  God’s  sake,  man,  is  he?”  I  asked, 
surprise  and  doubt  in  my  tone. 

“Yes,  he’s  asleep.  Not  a  very  deep  sleep, 
but  suflflcient.  Now  we  can  talk  quietly.” 

“You  mean  that  he  doesn’t  hear  us?” 

“He  doesn’t  hear  a  sound.  Speak  to  him.” 

I  turned  around  and  said:  “Open  your 
eyes,  Hodge.  You  can  hear  me,  can’t  you?” 

There  was  no  reply. 

“Hey,  you  idiot!”  I  shouted.  “Can’t  you 
hear  me?”  Again  no  reply.  “Quit  your 
joking,”  I  said,  because  I  really  felt  that 
Hodgkins  was  putting  up  a  joke  on  me. 

Kirby  discerned  what  was  in  my  mind. 

“No,  he  is  not  joking  you.  Go  over  and 
test  him.  Listen  to  h^  breath,  pinch  him, 
startle  him.” 

I  went  over  rather  gingerly  and  took 
hold  of  Hodgkins’s  hand.  He  was  normal 
but  limp.  I  could  feel  that  there  was  no 
muscular  reaction  to  my  grip.  I  put  my 
ear  to  his  mouth :  his  breath  came  regularly 
and  quietly.  I  gave  a  resounding  clap. 
Not  the  faintest  sign  from  Hodge.  I  start¬ 
ed  to  pinch  him  but  drew  back  my  hand  a 
little  shamefacedly. 

“Go  ahead,  pinch  him,”  said  Kirby. 
“He  can’t  feel  it.  Better  yet,  get  a  needle 
off  my  dresser  and  stick  it  into  the  fleshy 
part  of  his  leg.” 

I  went  toward  the  dresser,  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  a  thought  came  to  me.  I  turned  to 
Kirby. 

“You’re  sure  you  hypnotized  Hodge?”  I 
asked. 

“Oh,  he  is  hypnotized,  all  right,”  as¬ 
sured  Kirby. 

“But  how  about  me?”  I  asked.  “Did 
I  get  my  feet  wet,  too?” 

“Why,  no!  What  makes  you  think  so?” 
he  inquired. 

“I  just  noticed  that  I  was  doing  all  the 
things  you  told  me.” 

“Oh,  that’s  nothing!”  he  said.  “That’s 
merely  your  own  interest.  That’s  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  suggestion,  of  course.  You’re 
fascinated  with  Hodge — your  faculties  are 
concentrated  on  him  and  his  condition  and 
you  unconsciously  receive  and  accept  sug¬ 
gestions,  but  you  would  accept  them  from 
anybody.  That  may  be  a  clue  to  hypno¬ 
tism  but  it  isn’t  hypnotism  itself.” 
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“I  know  what  I  want — to  go  and  get  the 
needle.” 

“Naturally  you  do,  but  you  don’t  have 
to,”  he  said.  “If  you  were  hypnotized,  you 
wouldn’t  have  any  choice.  If  you  wanted 
to  now,  couldn’t  you  come  over  and  sit 
down  without  getting  that  needle?” 

I  was  a  little  dubious.  I  stood  still  a 
moment  and  thought. 

“Dam  it  all,  you’re  clever,  Kirby!”  I 
couldn’t  help  saying.  “You  know  very 
well  that  I  want  to  make  that  test.” 

Kirby  laughed  outright.  “My  dear  man, 
you’re  hypnotizing  yourself,”  he  said. 

“No,  I’m  not,”  I  said,  and  went  back  to 
my  seat  and  sat  down.  go  over  and 

get  me  the  needle.  I  don’t  know  where 
it  is.” 

Kirby  was  pleased.  “That’s  a  very  good 
way  out  of  the  complication.  Here’s  the 
ne^e.”  He  handed  it  to  me. 

I  jabbed  it  into  the  calf  of  my  owm  leg 
first.  I  felt  the  sensation  keenly  and  was 
satisfied  that  I  was  in  my  normal  condition. 
Then  I  went  over  to  Hodgkins,  who  sat  as 
calm  as  an  Eg>'ptian  statue.  Exjjecting 
him  to  yell  and  jump  at  me,  I  jabbed  in  the 
needle  and  withdrew  it  quickly  in  crder  to 
get  out  of  the  way.  But  nothing  hap- 
jjened.  The  silence  was  unbroken  save 
by  a  chuckle  from  Kirby.  I  replaced  the 
needle  on  the  dresser  and  sat  down. 

“  T_r  OW  long  will  he  sit  there  like  that?”  I 
asked. 

“For  hours,”  Kirby  replied. 

“Marv'elous!”  I  ejaciilated.  “What  is 
it?” 

“Nothing  at  all  but  sleep,”  said  Kirby. 

“But  not  regular  sleep.” 

“It  depends  on  your  definition  of  regular 
sleep.” 

“I  mean,”  I  said,  “that  isn’t  the  normal, 
natural  sleep  a  man  gets  when  he  goes  to 
bed.” 

“It  is  practically  the  same  thing,  only 
deeper.  You  see  when  a  man  sleep®  in  his 
bed,  his  faculties  are  dulled  but  they  are  not 
at  rest.  If  you  stand  by  a  sleep>er,  you  can 
startle  him  awake  by  a  sudden  noise — the 
brain  is  still  receiving  the  sensations  of 
sound.  All  the  avenues  of  the  senses  are 
op>en  in  normal  sleep.  In  hypnotic  sleep 
the  connection  between  the  senses  and  the 
brain  is  practically  inhibited.  I  say  prac¬ 
tically,  because  there  is  an  exception.  He 


can  hear  me  and  I  can  tell  him  to  hear  you — 
his  pKJwer  of  choice  is  withdrawn. 

“Oh,  Hodge!”  he  called.  “Op)en  your 
eyes.” 

Hodgkins  did  so,  but  his  eyes  didn’t 
focus  on  anything.  They  were  not  glass\-; 
they  were  p)erfectly  normal,  but  I  had  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  didn’t  see. 

“Can  he  see?”  I  asked. 

“I  think  he  can,  but  only  in  a  general  sort 
of  way.”  Then  he  added,  “Point  to  Mr. 
Manders,  Hodge.” 

Hodgkins  looked  slowly  around,  raised 
his  head  and  pjointed  at  me. 

“Yes,  I  guess  he  can  see,”  said  Kirby. 
“Now  find  out  if  he  can  hear  you,  Mr. 
Manders.” 

“Hodge,”  I  called,  “will  ycu  let  me  take 
your  knife?” 

He  made  no  move  and  did  not  answer  me. 

“No,”  said  Kirby,  “he  doesn’t  hear  you. 
Now  watch.” 

He  went  over  to  Hodgkins  and  said,  “You 
will  obey  Mr.  Manders  just  as  you  do  me.” 
Then  turning  to  me,  he  said,  “Now  sp>eak  to 
him.” 

I  repeated  my  request.  Hodge  got  up, 
felt  in  his  trousers  pMxket  and  brought  his 
knife  over  to  me. 

“You  had  better  op)en  it,”  I  said. 

He  op)ened  it  and  I  took  it  and  thanked 
him,  expjecting  him  to  sit  down  again.  But 
he  remained  standing  in  front  of  me. 

“Go  over  and  sit  down;  I  want  to  sharpen 
a  p)encil.” 

He  resumed  his  seat. 

“Can  he  talk?”  I  asked  Kirby. 

“Yes,  if  you  tell  him  to  do  so,”  answered 
Kirby. 

“Do  you  hear  me,  Hodge?”  I  asked. 

“Yes,”  he  replied. 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  talk?”  I  asked. 

Hodgkins  said  nothing  in  answer  to  this. 

“That’s  queer,”  I  remarked  to  Kirby. 

“No,  he  can’t  talk  because  his  conscious 
mind  isn’t  thinking.” 

“Well,  what’s  making  him  do  all  these 
things?”  I  asked. 

“His  subconscious  mind,”  said  Kirby. 

“And  yet  you  say  he  isn’t  thinking.” 

“Of  course  not;  it  is  obeying.” 

I  shook  my  head.  “That’s  a  strange 
thing,”  I  said.  “Do  you  mean  to  say  you 
can  give  that  man  over  to  my  charge  and  he 
will  do  whatever  I  tell  him  to  do:  that  I  can 
take  him  out  of  here,  take  him  home;  that 


‘You  see.  it's  no  use.  Manders.  I  still  have  him  under  my  control.'*  said  the  man  1 
had  left  asleep.  The  glass  dropped  from  my  hand. 
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he  wouldn’t  talk,  but  that  he  would  do  all 
the  things  I  told  him  to  do?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Kirby  calmly. 

“Well  now,’  I  suppose  this  is  just  trick 
work  and  it  is  not  practical.” 

“No,  it  isn’t  trick  work  and  it  is  prac¬ 
tical  in  its  prop)er  field.  Take  Hodge,  for 
instance.  You  know  that  he  has  a  weak 
head  for  liquor.  Wouldn’t  he  be  better  off 
if  he  didn’t  drink  so  much?” 

“Most  certainly,”  I  replied. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do  then,”  he  said 
quickly.  “I’ll  fix  Hodge  so  that  he  will 
never  want  more  than  two  drinks.” 

He  went  over  to  Hodge.  “Hodge,”  he 
said,  “listen  to  me.  After  this  when  you  go 
out  of  an  evening  or  in  fact,  no  matter  where 
you  are,  you  will  never  take  more  than  two 
drinks  of  liquor  of  any  kind.  After  you 
have  had  two  drinks,  you  will  say,  ‘No,’  and 
you  will  refuse  to  drink  anything  more.” 

“You’ve  told  Hodge  that  he  could  never, 
have  but  two  drinks  all  his  life.  That  is  in¬ 
human.” 

“So  I  did — so  I  did!”  he  said.  “That 
wasn’t  what  I  meant,  was  it?”  Turning  to 
Hodge,  he  said:  “This  two-drink  rule  is 
two  drinks  a  day,  Hodge.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  next  day  you  may  have  two  mere,  if 
ycu  want  them.  But  you  may  never  have 
more  than  two  drinks  in  any  one  day.  Do 
you  understand?” 

“Yes,”  said  Hedge. 

I  made  a  mental  note  at  this  point.  I 
planned  to  test  this  later. 

“l^IRBY,”  I  said,  “what  would  happen 
to  Hodge  if  you  died?” 

“If  you  mean  this  minute,”  he  said,  “he 
would  come  right  out  of  his  trance.” 

“W’ould  that  command  you  have  just 
given  him  hold  after  you  were  dead?” 

“Ah,  that’s  the  great  question,  Mr. 
Manders!  No  one  knows.” 

“As  long  as  you  live,  will  Hodge  follow 
that  order?” 

“No,  not  exactly.  The  effect  erf  that  com¬ 
mand  will  stay  with  him  for  some  time. 
Just  how  long  depends  upon  the  jxisitive- 
ness  with  which  I  made  it  and  the  impres¬ 
siveness  with  which  he  received  it.  Hodg¬ 
kins  should  receive  a  repetition  of  it  about 
twenty-one  different  times.  Laboratory 
tests  have  been  made  and  it  has  been  found 
that  the  average  pierson  requires  a  repieti- 
tion  of  the  recognition  of  an  idea  twenty- 


one  times  in  order  to  make  it  permanent.” 

“You  mean  you  would  have  to  tell  me  thi> 
thing  twenty-one  times  for  me  to  remembiT 
it  permanently?”  I  asked  incredulously. 

“No,  I  mean  you  would  have  to  recognize 
the  idea  twenty-one  times  in  order  to  havi- 
it  become  permanent.” 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  “It  is  very  late 
Call  Hodge  back  and  we  will  go  home.” 

Kirby  snapped  bis  fingers  in  front  of 
Hodgkins’s  face,  and  said,  “Wake  up!” 

It  was  a  study  to  watch  Hodgkins’s  eyc>. 
When  Kirby  said,  “Wake  up!”  I  could  see 
them  get  into  focus  and  light  on  me.  The 
minute  he  recognized  me,  he  laughed  bois¬ 
terously  and  said: 

“Didn’t  I  tell  you  he  couldn’t  hypnotize 
me — my  mind  was  too  strong  for  him?  I 
was  playing  a  joke  on  him  all  the  time. 
Kirby,  you  are  a  faker!” 

“Do  you  mean  you  have  been  sitting 
there  for  the  last  half-hour  fooling  us?”  1 
asked. 

“Half-hour?”  said  Hodge,  vacantly.  “I 
have  only  been  here  for  a  few  minutes!” 

“Say,  Hodge,  did  you  ever  try  sticking  a 
pin  in  your  leg?” 

“No,  why?” 

“Nothing — nothing  at  all,”  said  Kirby 
and  I  together. 

Presently  Hodgkins  and  I  went  out  into 
the  night.  The  joke  was  a  little  involved. 
At  first  I  had  thought  Hodgkins  was  fouling 
me  into  believing  he  was  hypnotized,  and 
now  I  was  trying  to  figure  out  if  he  was 
fooling  me  into  believing  that  he  was  nut 
hypnotized.  The  weight  of  evidence  was 
against  him  and  I  knew  that  he  was  fooling 
himself. 

About  a  week  after  my  first  visit,  I 
-  went  again  to  see  Kirby.  As  soon  as  I 
had  recovered  my  breath  after  the  climb  up 
to  his  quarters  I  dived  right  into  the  subject 
I  had  on  my  mind. 

“Kirby,  are  you  a  churchman?”  I  asked. 
“No,”  he  answered. 

“Well,  are  you  religious?  I  mean,  have 
you  a  certain  moral  code  in  conformity  will\ 
the  teachings  of  some  group  or  other?” 

“As  to  that  I  cannot  say — probably  not, 
Manders.  What  are  you  driving  at?” 

“Kirby,  if  any  man  thinks  over  the  dem¬ 
onstration  of  your  ix)wer  that  you  gave 
the  other  night  on  Hodgkins,  he  is  forced 
almost  immediately  to  one  big  question: 
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What  right  have  you  to  take  possession  of 
the  mind  of  another  person?” 

Kirby  smiled.  “That’s  simple,”  he  said. 
“The  right  of  ability.” 

“Ah,  but  you  are  too  wise  a  man  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  might  makes  right.” 

“Now,  am  I?”  he  queried.  “Is  it  unwis¬ 
dom  to  believe  that  might  makes  right, 
Manders?  Mind  you.  I’m  not  saying  that 
it  does — I  am  asking  you.  How  about  the 
might  of  the  wind,  of  the  waters,  of  the  old 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest?  Does  not 
everything  about  you  point  to  the  fact  that 
power  justifies  itself?” 

“That’s  different,  Kirby.  I  was  consid¬ 
ering  morality — not  justification.” 

Kirby  shook  his  head. 

“All  right,”  I  said,  “let’s  go  on  another 
tack — although  you  have  almost  answered 
me  by  showing  your  point  of  view.  We  will 
admit  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  p)osses- 
sion  of  power  justifies  its  use  from  a  practical 
point  of  view.  Don’t  you  agree  with  me 
that  there  is  a  higher  law  than  expediency — 
a  moral  law?” 

“You  are  trying  to  show  me  that  I  have 
no  right  to  hypnotize  another  person  be¬ 
cause  that  person’s  mind  is  like  an  English¬ 
man’s  home — it  is  his  castle.” 

“Yes,  that’s  exactly  what  I  mean,”  I 
said.  “You  have  no  right  to  enter  Hodg- 
kins’s  mind.” 

“Mr.  Manders,  when  theoretical  morality 
and  actual  facts  clash,  what  happens?  For 
instance,  when  you  say  we  ought  to  have 
good  government  and  people  don’t  want 
it,  what  do  they  get?”  • 

“Why,  they  get  the  kind  of  government 
they  deserve.” 

“Well,”  he  went  on,  “that  same  rule 
holds  good  everywhere.  Hodge  has  a  mind 
open  to  suggestion — his  suggestibility  is 
working  all  the  time.  The  only  difference 
between  my  effect  on  him  and  yours  is  that 
your  suggestions  are  made  to  him  uncon¬ 
sciously,  and  my  suggestions  are  made 
consciously.  If  you  are  strong  enough 
to  resist  suggestion,  which  you  are  not, 
then  you  are  free  from  any  control  by 
another.” 

I  confess  that  the  man  angered  me. 
“Kirby,  neither  you  nor  any  one  else  could 
hv-pnotize  me,  and  I  am  prepared  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  with  physical  violence  if  need  be. 
.\nd  furthermore,  1  can  commence  right 
now.” 
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Kirby  smiled  deprecatingly.  “Manders, 
your  heat  suggests  fear.  If  you  were  sure 
of  yourself,  you  could  afford  to  be  calmer.” 

“You  are  perfectly  right,”  I  said.  “I  am 
afraid;  and  because  of  that  fear,  I  believe  I 
am  safer  than  if  I  were  foolishly  confident 
like  Hodge.” 

“A  p)oint  well  made,”  agreed  Kirby. 
“However,  you  misunderstood  me.  I  didn’t 
say  I  could  hypnotize  you.  I  said  it  was 
ix)ssible  for  you  to  be  hypnotized  by  the 
use  of  certain  instruments.  By  using  one 
of  the  many  machines,  I  can  play  upon  one 
of  your  senses  until  I  produce  a  hypnotic 
condition.  You  can  frustrate  this  as  long  as 
you  are  on  guard.  But  the  minute  you’re 
off  guard  you  become  suggestible.  I  am 
not  singling  you  out.  I  am  laying  down  a 
rule  that  governs  all  people — that  governs 
me.  A  man  has  no  power  in  and  of  him¬ 
self — his  only  p>ower  comes  from  using  the 
natural  laws  about  him. 

“1^’OW,  I  don’t  feel,”  he  went  on  after  a 
pause,  “that  I  am  required  to  justify 
my  position  before  you;  but  I  have  worked 
this  matter  out  to  my  own  satisfaction. 
Therefore,  I  am  willing  to  place  this  reason¬ 
ing  at  your  disposal. 

“The  natural  laws  are  the  governing 
powers  of  this  imiverse,  including  man. 
The  simplest  of  these  laws  are  birth,  growth 
and  decay,  and  there  are  subsidiaries  of 
each  of  these  laws.  One  of  the  laws  of 
evolution  is  that  every  individual  grows 
by  receiving  impressions,  .experiences  and 
suggestions  through  the  medium  of  his  five 
physical  senses.  The  impressions  are  re¬ 
tained  in  the  brain.  Do  you  feel  that  there 
is  anything  immoral  in  suggestion?” 

“The  morality  or  immorality  of  the  sug¬ 
gestion  is  governed  by  its  motive,  its  method 
and  its  results.” 

“Very  well,  I  will  grant  your  definition,” 
said  Kirby.  “Suggestion  may  be  moral  or 
immoral — that  right?” 

“Yes,”  I  said. 

“Then  unconscious  suggestion  may  be 
either  moral  or  immoral.  And  by  the  same 
line  of  reasoning  conscious  suggestion  may 
be  either  moral  or  immoral.” 

“By  the  gods,  Kirby,”  I  broke  out,  “you 
ought  to  be  a  lawyer!” 

“Not  at  all,  Manders.  We  have  agreed 
on  certain  definitions  and  by  applying  rea¬ 
son  to  those  definitions,  not  by  me,  but  by 
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the  facts  themselves,  you  are  forced  to  agree 
with  me.  Because  I  am  fit  to  apply  logic 
to  the  situation,  am  I  immoral  therefore?” 

“No,”  I  admitted. 

“Considering  conscious  suggestion  and 
hypnotism  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing — 
do  you?” 

“Practically,”  I  said,  making  a  mental 
reservation. 

“Then  conscious  suggestion,  when  it  is 
made  with  a  good  motive  at  the  proper  time 
and  for  good  results,  is  not  inunoral,  is  it?” 

“No,  damn  you,”  I  said,  half  smiling. 

“Furthermore,  I  am  not  responsible  for 
the  existence  of  the  law  of  suggestion, 
am  I?” 

“No.” 

“Provided  I  know  of  the  existence  of  the 
law  of  suggestion  and  acquaint  myself  with 
the  methods  of  the  application  of  this  law, 
I  am  doing  nothing  immoral,  am  I?” 

Kirby  stood  up  and  smiled.  “Check¬ 
mate,  Manders.” 

I  stood  up  and  scowled.  “Your  reasoning 
is  ingenious  and  fiendish.  I  am  forced  to 
admit  the  logic  of  your  statement  but  I  will 
tell  you  one  thing,  Kirby,  that  is  above 
logic,  that  you  cannot  reason  away  and  I 
cannot  give  my  reasons  for;  yet  it  is  truth, 
none  the  less.” 

“That  sounds  like  an  intuition.  WTiat 
is  it?” 

I  thump)ed  on  the  table  for  greater  im¬ 
pressiveness.  “There  is  a  limit  to  your 
ability,  or  that  of  any  other  man,  to  use  this 
law  of  suggestion.  A  higher  law  will  catch 
you  and  put  you  in  the  dump  heap.  And 
I  tell  you  now,  you’ll  live  to  see  your  own 
reasoning  proved  {utile” 

I  left  him  abruptly,  for  my  temp>er  was 
rising;  and  I  never  saw  him  again. 

*  I  'HERE  was  a  change  in  Hodgkins  after 
Kirby  died.  I  did  not  detect  it  in  the 
beginning,  although  it  was  on  my  mind  to 
see  if  he  still  observed  the  rule  forbidding 
him  more  than  two  drinks  in  any  one  day. 
In  fact,  I  think  that  focused  my  attention 
on  the  change  in  Hodgkins. 

Dr.  Blanchard,  H^gkins  and  I  were 
having  dinner  one  evening  at  my  place  and 
it  came  over  me  suddenly  that  Hodgkins 
was  lajdng  into  the  liquor  pretty  strong,  so 
I  taxed  him  with  it. 

“You  have  exceeded  your  quota,  haven’t 
you?” 


“Well,  why  shouldn’t  I?”  he  asked. 

“No  reason  why  you  shouldn’t,  only  you 
haven’t  been  doing  it  for  months.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right — I  can  when  I  please, 
and  stop  when  I  wish,”  he  laughed,  a  bit 
uneasily.  I  had  to  admit  to  myself  that 
he  carried  his  liquor  better  than  formerly, 
however. 

The  incident  was  too  slight  to  make  much 
of  an  impression  and  I  forgot  it  for  the  time 
being. 

Month  by  month,  Hodgkins  prospered 
amazingly  in  his  business.  Prior  to  Kirby’s 
death,  he  had  just  made  a  living,  but  the 
first  thing  I  knew,  he  had  an  automobile  and 
showed  other  signs  of  prospierity.  I  found 
myself  objecting  to  an  air  of  smugness 
and  self-satisfaction  in  Hodgkins  that 
was  new,  and  I  remonstrated  with  him 
one  night. 

“Hodge,  you’re  getting  all  set  up  over 
this  little  piece  of  money  you’re  rnaking. 
Ease  off  a  bit.” 

“Why — do  you  think  so?”  said  Hodgkins 
seriously.  “Is  it  evident?” 

“Very  much  so,”  I  replied. 

“Now,  Manders,  I  think  you’re  wrong 
about  that.  I  haven’t  put  on  any  airs, 
have  I?”  he  asked. 

“Not  with  me,  but  a  lot  of  your  old 
frienrls  are  complaining  that  you  don’t 
sp)eak  to  them  on  the  street  any  more.” 

Hodgkins  turned  white.  I  thought  he 
was  angry.  The  blood  came  back  into  his 
face  slightly  and  he  said: 

“I’m  glad  you  told  me,  Manders,  and  I’m 
sorry  if  it  is  so.  I  wouldn’t  do  anything 
like  that  for  the  world.  Of  course,  I’m 
very  much  absorbed  in  business  and  I  must 
get  absent-minded  sp)ells.’’ 

I  don’t  supp>ose  that  any  of  these  little 
things  would  have  been  impressive  had  it 
not  been  for  a  visit  I  had  from  Mrs.  Hodg¬ 
kins  not  long  after.  She  came  into  my 
office  with  an  air  of  great  secrecy. 

Mrs.  Hodgkins  is  a  woman  with  a  good 
heart  and  a  friendly,  motherly  p>ersonality. 
She  dresses  simply  and  still  smacks  of  the 
seacoast  town  in  Maine  from  whence  she 
came.  I  had  been  entertained  in  her  home 
and  knew  her  fairly  well,  but  it  seemed 
peculiar  that  she  should  call  on  me  at  my 
office. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Manders!  I  am  so  worried 
about  John,”  she  began.  “He  is  so  differ¬ 
ent — I  wish  we  hadn’t  made  this  money.” 
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1WAS  embarrassed.  If  John  Hodgkins 
was  unpleasant  in  his  home,  it  was  un¬ 
fortunate;  but  the  blame  did  not  rest  with 
me.  I  intimated  this  to  Mrs.  Hodgkins, 
but  she  swept  it  aside  as  immaterial. 

“You  know,  Mr.  Manders,  he  used  to 
consider  you  his  best  friend;  so  I  thought 
you  could  say  something  to  him.  It’s  just 
as  if  his  head  were  turned.”  Her  eyes 
filled  with  tears. 

“It’s  a  delicate  job  for  an  outsider,  Mrs. 
Hodgkins,  and  I  don’t  know  just  how  to  go 
about  it,”  I  said  thoughtfully.  “I  don’t 
see  much  of  Mr.  Hodgkins  these  days. 
Since  his  sudden  prosperity,  he  seems  to  be 
occupied  with  other  acquaintances  and  other 
affairs,  and  I  find  him  different  to  me  than 
in  the  old  days.  Do  you  think  he  is  well?” 

“Oh,  John  has  always  been  very  well. 
But  he’s  not  natural,  Mr.  Manders,  he’s 
uncanny.  It  seems  as  if  he  had  sp)ells; 
sometimes  he  is  my  dear  old  John,  and  at 
other  times  he  is  so  distant  and  formal,  as 
though  I  were  a  stranger.  It’s  hard  to  sit 
through  a  dinner  with  him  when  he’s  like 
that,  because  he  tries  to  make  talk,  and  he 
looks  so  bored  that  I  feel  like  crying.” 

“Is  his  business  worrying  him?” 

“No” — thoughtfully.  “I  don’t  see  how 
that  could  be.  He  has  been  so  successful. 
But  sometimes  he  will  go  for  days  without 
even  kissing  me,  and  when  I  remind  him  of 
it  he  gets  embarrassed,  just  as  if  he  wasn’t 
used  to  it — and  he  has  to  be  told  to  remem¬ 
ber  so  many  ordinary  things.” 

“Oh,  is  his  memory  p>oor?”  I  asked. 

“No,  you  couldn’t  say  that,”  she  replied, 
‘‘because  he  remembers  the  littlest  things 
once  I  tell  him.  He  couldn’t  remember  the 
number  of  his  safe-deposit  box  and  we  had 
to  search  his  papers  one  night;  but  once  he 
found  it,  he  has  never  forgotten  it.  Only 
he  takes  such  pains  to  find  out  things — 
Oh,  Mr.  Manders,  do  you  supp)ose — ” 

“No.  No,  indeed,  I  do  not,  Mrs.  Hodg¬ 
kins — I  don’t  think  anything  of  the  sort. 
He  is  the  sanest,  soundest  man  you  ever 
met.  You  needn’t  worry  about  that  at  all. 
It  is  probably  a  case  of  having  many  large 
affairs  on  his  mind  and  feeling  ^e  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  his  obligations.” 

Soothing  her  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I 
led  her  from  the  office  and  bade  her  good-by, 
promising  her  my  best  endeavors  to  reason 
with  her  husband.  But  oh,  how  I  dreaded 
the  job! 
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Friendship  between  men  is  based  prin¬ 
cipally  on  freedom  from  personal  criticism 
and  I  would  never  have  brought  the  matter 
up,  I  think;  but  one  noon  after  lunch  as  I 
was  examining  books  in  the  back  of  Andy 
MacAncer’s  old  shop,  some  one  gave  me  a 
hearty  thwack  on  the  back. 

“How’s  the  old  bookworm  today?” 
shouted  Hodgkins  at  me. 

I  didn’t  know  whether  to  be  friendly  or 
formal,  so  I  tried  bantering  him. 

“Did  you  get  permission  from  your 
chauffeur  to  come  in  here?  And  how  are  all 
the  butlers  and  footmen  today?” 

“Stuff  and  nonsense!”  roared  Hodgkins, 
growing  a  little  red  in  the  face,  however. 

“But  what  are  the  money  kings  doing 
while  you  neglect  them,  Hodge?”  I  pro¬ 
tested. 

“Hang  the  money  kings!”  said  Hodgkins. 
“Buy  your  book  and  come  around  to  my 
office.  I  want  to  talk  with  you.” 

He  bundled  me  into  his  car  and  a  few 
moments  later  seated  me  in  his  private 
office  with  a  box  of  cigars  by  my  side. 

ITHOUT  preliminaries  he  asked,  “Say, 

^  ^  did  Grade  come  in  to  see  you?” 

I  flushed.  “Yes,  Mrs.  Hodgkins  did  call 
on  me  not  long  ago.” 

“What  did  she  want?” — a  little  nervously. 

“How  did  you  know  that  your  wife  call^ 
on  me?”  I  parried. 

“She  told  me  herself,”  he  answered. 

“Didn’t  she  tell  you  her  errand?”  I  asked 
simply. 

He  gulped  and  grinned  sheepishly,  and 
said: 

“Yes,  she  sort  of  hinted  at  it.” 

“It  is  not  a  part  of  my  duty  as  a  citizen, 
Hodgkins,  to  undertake  the  correction  of  the 
personal  behavior  of  my  friends.  Your  wife 
asked  me  to  do  the  impossible.” 

“What’s  that?”  Hodgkins  quickly  in¬ 
quired. 

“She  desires  you  to  fulfil  your  obliga¬ 
tions  as  a  husband  and  father.  She  wishes 
that  in  your  home  at  least,  you  would  lay 
aside  the  cares  of  finance,  the  sense  of  in¬ 
tolerable  dignity  and  pomp  which  seems 
to  enshroud  you  during  your  working  hours 
these  prosperous  days,  and — ” 

“Enough,  enough!”  he  shouted. 

“More  than  enough,”  I  said  politely. 
“WTiat  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?”  I 
interrupted. 
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LJ  ODGKIXS  got  up  and  walked  back 
and  forth,  apparently  at  a  loss. 

“Manders,  old  man,  there  is  something 
wrong.” 

I  nodded  assent. 

“But,  Manders,  I  can’t  tell  you  what  the 
matter  is.”  He  looked  at  me  inquiringly. 

“There  is  such  a  thing  as  too  much 
prosperity,”  I  suggested. 

“That’s  all  nonsense,”  he  returned, 
“you  know  there  isn’t  a  simpler  man  in 
town  than  I  am — you  know  perfectly  well 
that  I  couldn’t  put  on  airs  if  I  wanted  to^ 
that  I  am  nothing  but  a  down  East  farmer 
boy  in  spite  of  my  city  training — ”  He 
stopped.  “But  if  that  was  all  there  was 
to  it,  how  glad  I’d  be!  This  thing  that’s 
the  matter  with  me  is  like  a  disease,  or 
even  worse.”  His  lip  trembled,  and  he 
looked  just  like  a  frightened  little  boy. 
“I’m  afraid  something  has  got  into  me  that 
I  don’t  understand,  and  I  don’t  even  dare 
go  see  a  doctor.  If  I’m  not  crazy.  I’m 
afraid  I’m  going  crazy.”  His  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  “And  now  Grade  has  come  to 
you — ”  He  stopped  again. 

I  was  encouraged  by  his  frankness. 
“It’s  an  unwarrantable  impertinence  on 
my  part,  Hodge,  old  man,  to  say  anything 
to  you.  You  know  your  own  business  best. 
I  certainly  would  never  have  mentioned 
this  subject  if  Mrs.  Hodgkins  had  not 
rather  forced  it  on  me,  and  the  only  thing  I 
want  to  suggest  now,  is  that  you  try  to 
manage  your  home  affairs  so  that  she 
won’t  feel  the  need  of  coming  to  your  friends 
for  help.” 

“'VT’OU  think  then  that  it  is  something  I 

*  can  manage  myself,  Manders?” 

“Of  course,”  I  assented. 

“Then  suppose.you  let  me  trj'  it,”  he  re¬ 
turned  coldly. 

“That  was  my  intention,”  I  said  de¬ 
fensively,  “but  you  brought  the  subject 
up.” 

“Be  kind  enough,  then,  to  let  me  close 
it.”  He  rose  formally  and  extended  his 
hand. 

Taking  my  hat,  I  walked  to  the  other  side 
of  the  room. 

“I  assure  you,  Hodge,  I  had  no  desire  to 
intrude.  I — ” 

“I  understand  perfectly,  Manders.  I 
shall  not  trouble  you  with  it  again.  Good 
day.” 


I  was  tempted  to  thrash  the  man.  The 
dismissal  was  so  unwarranted  and  so 
discourteous.  Instead,  I  resolved  that  I 
would  never  give  him  the  opportunity  to 
arouse  my  anger  again. 

I  w'ent  out  in  a  very  confused  frame  of 
mind.  It  seemed  incredible  that  a  man 
could  so  swiftly  f>ass  from  the  simple  good- 
natured  attitude  of  Hodgkins  when  he 
sought  me  out,  to  the  cold,  precise  and 
academic  manner  with  which  he  closed  the 
interview. 

During  a  period  of  three  fhonths  I  did 
not  see  him,  although  I  read  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  his  exploits.  He  was  becoming 
quite  ^ctacular;  his  wealth  was  growing 
to  enormous  proportions;  he  was  building  a 
summer  home  on  the  shore,  and  w'as  con¬ 
stantly  traveling  to  other  cities  for  con¬ 
ferences. 

/^NE  evening  in  June  as  I  sat  in  my 
office  alone,  cleaning  up  some  work 
that  could  not  be  finished  during  regular 
hours,  I  went  to  the  window  and  watched 
the  sun  setting  over  the  city.  As  I  turned 
my  back  to  the  sunlight,  I  saw  some  one  in 
the  doorway  leading  from  the  hall.  My 
eyes  were  dimmed  from  the  glare  of  the 
sun,  and  at  first  I  could  not  see  who  it  was; 
but  presently  I  recognized  Hodgkins. 

He  was  dressed  with  severe  elegance  but 
his  face  was  curiously  changed.  The  ro¬ 
tund  outlines  that  I  had  known  in  the  old 
days  had  fallen  away,  the  flesh  had  gone, 
leaving  the  skin  in  folds,  and  the  expression 
was  querulous  and  unwholesome. 

My  face  set  in  stern  lines  as  I  remem¬ 
bered  our  last  interview. 

“Well,  sir,”  I  said  in  my  most  formal 
manner. 

“Mr.  Manders,  I  have  taken  this  o|> 
portunity  of  seeing  you  alone.”  His  voice 
was  harsh  and  the  enunciation  precise. 

“Unless  it  is  very  important,”  I  sug¬ 
gested,  “I  would  prefer — ” 

“It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,”  hq 
replied. 

“Then  I  trust  you  will  be  brief,”  I  said. 

“You’re  not  cordial,”  he  said  with  an 
attempt  at  heartiness. 

“No,  I’m  not,”  I  replied.  “I  have  no 
reason  to  be.” 

“But  this  isn’t  the  way  to  do  business.” 

“Oh,  then  it’s  a  business  matter?”  I 
asked. 
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“Yes,  it’s — a  matter  of  great  scientific 
interest  and  one  of  no  little  financial  return 
to  you.  Are  you  interested  in  making  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  Manders?” 

“Naturally,”  I  said. 

“Are  you  prepared  to  accept  a  retainer 
of,  say,  $100,000  a  year  for  certain  services 
in  my  behalf?” 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  do?”  I  asked 
suspiciously. 

“A  very  simple  thing.  I  am  offering  you 
$100,000  as  a  fee  for  the  use  of  one-half  of 
your  time.” 

“That  is  much  more  than  I  make  with  all 
of  it  now,  Mr.  Hodgkins.” 

“I  know  that,”  he  said. 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  do?”  I  said 
again. 

Hodgkins  swung  the  door  shut,  cutting 
off  the  direct  sunlight. 

“Manders,  whom  do  you  think  you  are 
talking  to?” 

I  leaned  back  in  my  chair  and  looked  at 
h^  almost  insultingly. 

“I  am  talking  to  a  man  by  the  name 
of  John  Hodgkins,  who,  at  one  time,  al¬ 
though  he  was  a  simple  fellow,  had  many 
good  and  lovable  traits;  but,  through  some 
unfortunate  changes,  he  discovered  how  to 
make  money,  which  has  ^x>iled  him  com¬ 
pletely.  I  am  talking  to  John  Hodgkins,  a 
man  who  is  ruined  in  everything  but 
money.” 

Hodgkins  placed  both  his  hands  flat  on 
the  table  and  leaned  over  toward  me. 

“Manders,”  he  said  in  a  tense  voice, 
“you  are  doing  nothing  of  the  sort.  You 
are  talking  to  Donald  Kirby!” 

“What!”  I  shouted.  I  leaped  to  my 
feet. 

“I  said,”  he  repeated,  “you  are  talking  to 
Donald  Kirby.”  ' 

'^HERE  was  a  long  pause.  The  name  of 
Kirby  had  not  been  in  my  mind  for 
months.  I  had  almost  forgotten  him,  but 
as  I  stared  at  the  figure  opposite  me,  I  felt 
for  a  moment  as  if  this  fantastic  thing  were 
almost  possible;  and  then  my  reason  reas¬ 
serted  itself  and  I  saw  I  was  talking  to  a  man 
of  unsound  mind.  “Poor  Mrs.  Hodgkins,” 
I  thought.  “What  a  life  she  must  be  liv¬ 
ing!  What  a  metamorphosis  must  have 
taken  place  in  (^d  Hodgkins’s  brain  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  make  money  at  the  rate  he  has 
been  going!  The  mad  money  king!” 
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“You  don’t  bdieve  me,”  he  said  savagely. 

“No,  not  exactly,”  I  replied.  How  c^d 
I?  It  wa.s  well  to  test  this  lunatic  to  find 
what  limits  he  set  for  himself. 

“But  it’s  all  very  reasonable,  Manders, 
if  you  will  think  for  a  moment.  You  are 
looking  at  the  body  <rf  John  Hodgkins — that 
is  true;  but  the  mind  that  is  s()eaking  to  you 
is  the  mind  of  Donald  Kirby — that  also  is 
true.” 

“How  could  both  things  be  true?”  I 
asked. 

“It  is  simplicity,  itself.  If  you  will  think 
back,  you  will  remember  that  when  I  lived 
on  Boylston  Street,  I  intimated  to  you  that 
I  was  on  the  verge  of  a  wonderful  discovery; 
that  I  was  devoting  all  my  time  to  one 
psychological  experiment.” 

“Yes,  I  remember,”  I  said. 

“And  do  you  not  remember  your  taking 
me  to  task  for  my  invasion  of  the  minds  of 
other  people?  ‘Invasion’  was  your  own 
word,  was  it  not?” 

“Yes,”  I  said. 

“That  evening,  Manders,  we  were  alone; 
no  witnesses  were  present.” 

I  tiodded  as  I  remembered  the  occasion. 

“How  could  John  Hodgkins  know  these 
facts?” 

“Kirby  could  have  told  you,”  I  said. 

“Very  well  then,  you  shall  have  further 
proof,”  he  replied.  “Do  you  remember 
that  John  Hodgkins  was  the  last  person  with 
Donald  Kirby  before  Kirby  died?” 

“Yes,  the  p)olice  fixed  that  fact,”  I  agreed. 

“Do  you  remember  that  Donald  Kirby 
went  to  Dr.  Blanchard  on  the  day  of  lus 
death;  and  don’t  you  remember  that  Dr. 
Blanchard  told  Kirby  of  a  serious  heart 
murmur?” 

“Yes — ^yes,  I  know  all  these  things  and  so 
does  every  one.” 

“Here  then  is  what  you  do  not  know — 
what  no  one  knows.  I  came  away  from 
Blanchard’s  office  feeling  that  my  worst 
fears  had  been  realized.  I  had  known  for 
months  that  something  was  wrong  with  my 
heart,  but  I  did  not  r^ize  its  importance, 
until  one  night  I  had  a  strange  suffocating 
experience.  I  thought  it  might  be  angina, 
and  it  made  me  see  that  something  must  be 
done  if  I  were  to  continue  my  great  experi¬ 
ment.  I  consulted  Dr.  Blanch2Lrd  on  my 
first  opportunity  and  saw  there  was  no  hop>e 
of  retaining  the  body  of  Donald  Kirby  long 
enough  to  conclude  my  studies. 
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“That  night  Hodgkins  called  on  me  and 
asked  me  to  hypnotize  him.  He  did  not 
believe  I  had  done  so  before  and  he  wanted 
positive  proof.”  He  smiled.  “He  has  had 
his  fill  of  proof  since  then.  After  1  had 
placed  Hodgkins  in  a  hypnotic  trance,  I 
sent  him  into  it  deeper  and  deeper  until 
the  will  and  mind  and  ^o  of  John  Hodgkins 
occupied  no  more  than  a  bare  foothold  in 
the  brain.  Then  I  made  my  plans  most 
carefully.  It  was  a  severe  test. 

“I  had  thought  for  months — yes,  years, 
that  the  time  might  come  when  it  would  be 
necessary  for  me  to  transfer  myself  from  my 
broken  body  to  some  structure  more  sound 
and  more  dependable.  It  seemed  as  if 
Hodgkins  was  my  opportunity.  I  had 
never  found  a  more  tractable  subject,  but 
believe  me,  Manders,  on  the  verge  of  that 
great  step  I  paused,  because,  even  though  a 
man’s  plans  may  be  laid  with  the  most  ex¬ 
treme  care,  even  though  he  is  careful  of  the 
minutest  detail  of  the  law  governing  these 
conditions,  it  is  a  mighty  thing  to  quit  yom 
own  body,  to  cast  the  dice  with  Nature 
and  to  make  the  great  effort.  For  all  I 
knew,  I  might  fail.  To  bring  my  mind,  my 
ego,  and  my  will,  the  treasures  of  the  work 
of  Donald  Kirby,  out  of  that  body;  to 
dominate  this  poor  spiritless  Hodgkins  and 
to  assume  command  and  to  inhabit  his  body 
— ah,  it  was  magnificent!”  He  smacked 
his  lips  in  appreciation. 

“By  an  ingenious  mechanical  contrivance, 
I  placed  myself  in  a  hypnotic  condition  so 
that  I  could  coordinate  both  my  conscious 
and  my  subconsdous  minds.  Ah,  I  know — 
I  know  you  will  say  that  cannot  be  done, 
but  I  did  it,  Manders,  I  did  it!  I  took  my¬ 
self  out  of  my  body!  I  left  it  a  corpse — ■ 
give  me  credit,  Manders,  I  did  not  put  John 
Hodgkins  in  my  place.  I  did  not  eject  him. 
I  simply  asked  to  share  his  house.”  He 
stopped. 

1HAD  been  under  the  spell  of  his  recital 
so  that  I  almost  believed  him.  There 
was  something  genuine — something  sincere 
about  it.  It  was  a  flight  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  utterly  beyond  the  Hodgkins  I  luiew. 
Mad  or  sane,  he  never  cculd  have  con¬ 
ceived  this  thing;  mad  or  not,  he  had  not 
the  courage  to  tell  me  of  it  even  though  he 
might  imagine  it.  I  did  not  speak. 

“But,  Manders,  you  told  me  something 
that  night  of  our  last  interview  that  you 


could  not  have  known — you  must  have 
divined  it.” 

“What  was  that?”  I  asked. 

“You  told  me  that  night  that  some  higher 
law  would  catch  me  and  put  me  in  the 
dump  heap,  and  you  promi^  me  I  would 
live  to  see  my  reasoning  proved  futile.  Do 
you  remember  that?” 

“I  do  now,”  I  replied. 

“Did  you  know  what  you  meant  by 
that?” 

“No,  I  do  not — I  only  felt  that  you  could 
not  pursue  your  diabolical  course  uninter- 
rupt^.” 

He  leaned  over  the  table.  “Manders, 
you  were  right!  Your  intuition  was  greater 
than  your  reasoning.  You  see  me,  Donald 
Kirby,  standing  before  you  in  the  body  of 
John  Hodgkins.  Where  do  you  think  the 
mind  of  Hodgkins  is?” 

I  hadn’t  thought.  My  face  was  a  blank. 

“It’s  still  here,  Manders,  it’s  still  here.” 
He  struck  his  forehead.  “Here  in  this 
brain  case,  under  my  domination  and  con¬ 
trol,  still  lives  John  Hodgkins.”  His  voice 
sank  to  a  whisper.  “And  he  fights— my 
God,  how  he  fights!  This  was  a  factor  I 
failed  to  reckon  with,  Manders — the  un¬ 
quenchable  power  of  the  ego.  I  could  have 
killed  his  body,  but  I  carmot  kill  his  mind. 
I  can’t  eject  him  from  his  body.  He  is  al¬ 
ways  here,  always  struggling  for  freedom. 
The  task  is  too  great.  I  cannot  ceaselessly 
be  on  my  guard.  I  must  have  rest  and 
peace  to  pursue  my  experiments.” 

I  was  speechless.  Granting  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  his  premise,  I  could  find  no  fault  in  his 
logic.  The  madness,  if  such  it  was,  was  too 
sane,  too  reasonable.  No  madman  would 
be  willing  to  admit  his  own  fault. 

“So  now,  my  proposition  to  you,”  he  said. 
I  started.  “The  time  has  come  for  a  change. 
I  must  quit  this  body  of  John  Hodgkins 
where  I  am  an  unwelcome  guest;  I  must 
cease  to  be  the  master  of  an  unconquered 
mind  where  I  am  bound  by  the  very  crea¬ 
tine  I  have  enslaved,  and  I  must  be  received 
within  another  body  as  a  welcome  guest  to 
share  and  share  alike  with  another.” 

I  was  shocked  and  Startled. 

“I  come  to  you,  Manders,  because  you 
are  a  scientific  man;  because  you  can  under¬ 
stand  that  so  much  more  is  at  stake  than 
you  or  me — ourselves;  because  you  can  see 
the  great  principle  of  the  continuity  of  exis¬ 
tence  is  bound  up  in  this  work  of  mine,  and 
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you  can  offer  not  only  a  resting-place  but 
even  assistance.  Give  me  leave,  therefore, 
to  kill  this  horror  of  existence  in  Hodgkins’s 
shell,  to  share  with  you  your  quiet,  unrufQed 
existence.” 

“Impossible!”  I  exclaimed. 

“Ah,  but  the  reward — the  reward!  One 
hundr^  thousand  dollars  a  year  so  long  as 
you  shall  live.  One  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  Manders — think  of  it!  So  that  you 
shall  have  all  the  books  and  all  of  the  music 
and  all  of  the  leisure,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fascinating  opportunity  of  assisting  me.” 
“Impossible,”  I  rep)eated. 

“One  hundred  thousand  dollars  not 
enough?”  he  grinned.  “Say  two  hundred 
thousand;  say  three  hundred  thousand — 
only  do  not  say  too  much,  Manders.  Do 
not  let  your  ax’arice  run  away  with  you, 
because  we  would  have  to  take  our  time 
away  from  our  work  to  make  more  of  this 
money — this  silly,  futile  money',  that  we 
may  take  away  from  the  silly',  sordid  busi¬ 
ness  men.  Oh,  it’s  easy,  Manders,  but  it 
takes  time,  and  time  is  so  precious  to  us. 
Name  your  price  but  don’t  overreach 
yourself.” 

“There  is  no  price,”  I  replied.  “No 
money  that  you  could  offer  would  tempt 
me  to  permit  such  a  thing.” 

'  I  could  not  believe  that  he  was  mad.  I 
had  thought  to  play  with  him  and  instead, 
I  met  him  on  his  own  ground. 

“  A  BSURD!”  said  Kirby.  “Every  man 
has  his  price.  There  must  be  things 
you  want;  things  you  have  yearned  for 
year  after  year.  These  things  can  all  be 
bought.  There  is  nothing  you  desire  that 
we  cannot  buy.  Money!”  He  laughed. 
“Why,  Manders,  if  you  had  wanted  money 
these  years,  y'ou  could  have  had  your  fill 
of  it.” 

I  shook  my  head  impatiently.  “You 
don’t  imderstand,”  I  said. 

“Then  it  isn’t  money  you  want?”  he  asked. 
“No,”  I  said. 

“Then  it  must  be  that  you  will  help  for 
the  same  reason  that  I  am  doing  this  thing. 
I  am  not  selfish,  Manders;  I  haven’t  gone 
through  this  of  my  own  desire.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  more  important.  It  is  a  great  secret.” 
It  was  my  turn  to  lack  understanding. 
“What  secret?”  I  asked  stupidly. 

For  the  first  time  imp>atience  showed  on 
his  face. 

Evtrybody’s  Matttine.  March,  192$ 


“Manders,  this.  From  the  time  I  was 
a  small  boy,  when  I  first  asked  myself, 
‘What  am  I;  where  did  I  come  from;  where 
am  I  going?’  I  have  followed  this  one  course. 

“Why  have  I  lived;  why  have  I  studied; 
why  have  I  voluntarily  quitted  my  body? 
Don’t  you  know?  B^ause  I  have  been 
driven  by  an  unceasing,  dominating  p>assion 
to  know  these  answers.  The  continuation 
of  consciousness  is  the  clue:  you  cannot 
quench  life — the  essence,  the  substance  of 
individuality.  Ah,  yes,  I  knew  that  and  I 
laughed  bitterly, 

“Before  I  took  Hodgkins’s  body,  I  knew 
it  but  as  an  academic  statement.  I  took  my 
chance,  Manders,  to  find  the  way  out,  to 
prove  one  step,  and  that  step  has  been 
gained:  consecutive  material  existence  sep>a- 
rated  from  the  body,  Manders.  I  proved 
it” — he  p)ounded  his  chest — “I,  Donald 
Kirby,  sp>eaking  to  you  through  the  body  of 
John  Hodgkins;  and  I  prove  to  you  also 
that  you  cannot  extinguish  the  ego,  for 
Hodgkins  is  driving  me  out,  will  drive  me 
out  before  he  is  done.” 

He  leaned  over  the  table  and  glared  at 
me  w'ith  almost  a  hypnotic  intensity.  I 
was  cornered;  I  dared  not  look  away  from 
him;  I  felt  my  eyes  grow  fixed;  I  felt  the 
skin  tighten  on  my  skull,  and  I  summoned 
all  my  will  to  fight  him. 

“I  wDl  not  let  you  come  in!”  I  shouted. 

“But,  Manders,  you  can  share  in  this 
great  discover>'  with  me!  As  partners,  we 
could  work  side  by  side  and  you  can  share 
in  the  glorious  discovery.  You  can  have  the 
glor)'.  I  shall  never  want  it — I  seek  only 
my  end.” 

It  was  a  slip.  It  showed  me  the  way 
out.  W’ith  renewed  courage,  I  stared  back 
at  him.  unwavering,  unafraid. 

“Kirby  or  Hodgkins,  mad  or  sane,”  I 
said,  “you  have  answered  yourself.  If  you 
are  mad,  if  this  is  but  a  fantasy  of  a  broken 
mind,  then  you  are  px)werless.  If  what 
you  say  is  true — if  you  are  sane,  then  you 
have  shown  the  utter  impx>ssibility  of  your 
own  ideas.” 

He  did  not  resent  the  imputation  of 
lunacy.  He  stuck  to  the  pK)int. 

“Why  does  it  fail?  Why  b  it  weak?” 

“Kirby,”  I  said,  and  I  laughed  a  little, 
“you  have  not  scrupled  to  take  pxissession 
of  Hodgkins’s  mind.  In  the  old  days  you 
told  me  yourself  that  the  common  under¬ 
standing  of  morality  was  as  nothing  to 
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you.  You  may  be  as  sane  as  the  sanest 
man,  but  your  inflexible  purpose  to  carry 
this  unnatural  plan  of  yours  through  be¬ 
trays  you.”  I  smiled. 

“If,”  I  went  on,  “I  were  to  permit  you 
to  try  your  manipulations  on  me,  if  you 
were  successful — ” 

“I  shall  be!”  he  cried. 

“If  you  were  successful,”  I  repeated,  “you 
would  not  keep  your  end  of  the  bargain, 
Kirby.” 

“But — ”  he  commenced. 

“No  but’s.  Look  me  in  the  eye;  you 
have  intelligence;  you  know  yourself;  you 
know  that  once  you  gain  possession  of  my 
body,  you  would  no  more  hesitate  to  banish 
me  from  it  than  you  have  Hodge.  You 
know  no  law,  Kirby,  but  your  own  will, 
and  t^in  you  have  run  square  into  solid 
laws  of  nature.” 

“Preaching!”  he  snarled. 

“Fact,”  I  returned,  “I  do  not  trust  you. 
You  will  not  keep  yoiu:  word.  You  have 
no  sense  of  honor.  You  are  ego  run  mad.” 

Of  a  sudden  a  thought  struck  me.  I 
leveled  my  finger  at  him. 

“You  represent  the  age-old  legend  of 
Lucifer — before  God,  you  may  be!” 

1_I  E  CHOKED  and  gagged  and  fell  back 
in  the  chair;  his  face  became  livid.  It 
was  as  if  I  had  said  a  talismanic  word. 
Gradually  his  face  became  ashen  white,  his 
breathing  seemed  almost  to  stop,  and  then — 
the  eyes  again  opened  and  met  mine  with  a 
fatuous  friendly  smile. 

“Hello,  you  old  bookworm!  What  are 
you  doing  here?” 

To  me  it  was  as  if  I  had  been  pushing  with 
all  my  might  against  a  tremendous  force — 
the  force  was  suddenly  withdrawn,  and  I 
almost  mentally  sprawled  on  the  ground 
before  him. 

“Why — why — ”  I  stuttered. 

“Say,  you  look  all  flustered — ^just  like 
you’d  been  getting  angry.” 

“I  am  angry,”  I  said. 

“Shucks,  not  with  me!  Say!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  and  looked  around.  “How  did  I 
get  in  your  office?”  He  blushed.  “Have  I 
had  another  spell?”  he  asked. 

“Spell?”  I  said.  “Do  you  call  that  a 
speU?” 

A  plaintive  look  came  in  his  face — a 
•strange  questioning  expression  that  was  al¬ 
most  pathetic. 


“Old  man,”  he  said,  “there  is  something 
wrong  with  me.  Don’t  you  remember  over  h 

in  my  office  how  I  kind  of  hinted  that  every  ¬ 
thing  wasn’t  all  right?” 

“Yes — but  what  is  it?”  I  asked.  y 

He  shook  his  head  sadly.  s 

“It’s  just  like  I  went  to  sleep,  only  it  r 

isn’t  when  I  go  to  bed.  I  wake  up  finding  y 

myself  in  all  sorts  of  strange  places.  I  go  r 

off  to  sleep  right  in  the  middle  of  dcing  p 

something  and  I  don’t  remember  anything  r 

more  till  I  wake  up  ^;ain.  jGracie  is  wor¬ 
ried  half  to  death.”  g 

“Is  that  all  you  know  about  it?”  I  asked.  I 

“How  is  it  when  you  go  to  sleep?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  said.  “I  just  feel 
drowsy — ”  His  eyes  closed.  “I  feel  so 
sleepy — so  drowsy — sleepy — drowsy — sound  « 

asleep) — ” 

Before  I  knew  it,  his  head  rolled  on  one 
side.  ] 

“Hodge!”  I  called.  “Hodge!”  I  snapp)ed  1 

my  fingers.  “Wake  up!”  But  there  was  ( 

no  answer.  I  slapp)ed  him  soundly  on  the  ] 

face.  “Hodge,  wake  up!”  I  shouted.  Still 
no  answer.  i 

Then  I  counted  impressively,  “One — two 
— three — ”  and  slapp)ed  him  smartly  on  the  1 

cheek.  Nothing  happ)ened.  I  dashed  to 
the  outer  office  for  a  glass  of  water.*  When 
I  returned,  a  p>air  of  keen,  sharp  eyes  were  ' 
staring  at  me. 

“You  see,  it’s  no  use,  Manders.  I  still 
have  him  under  my  control.” 

The  glass  dropp>ed  from  my  hand  and 
clattered  away  into  a  comer  without  break¬ 
ing. 

“Did  I  shock  you?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,”  I  said  briefly. 

“Well,  Manders,  that’s  just  it.  At  times 
he  gets  the  better  of  me.  The  times  are 
becoming  more  frequent.  I  am  despjerate — 

I  must  do  something  and  at  once.  I  did 
not  plan  this  but  it  is  well  you  have  seen  it. 

Now  you  must  see  why  you  must  share  your 
-body  with  me.  You  must,  I  say.  I  show 
you  the  whole  world  of  desire  before  you. 

It’s  yours.  I  show  you  unlimited  p>ower. 

It’s  yours— only  share  with  me  your  body 
and  help  me  in  this  work.” 

A  PASSION  and  earnestness  ran  through 
all  this,  so  that  I  was  touched,  strange 
as  it  may  seem.  I  felt  almost  reverential 
toward  such  determination,  such  pjersis- 
tence.  He  must  have  read  my  face. 
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“You  wiU!"  he  exclaimed,  and  grasped  my 
hand,  shaking  it  vigorously. 

The  touch  aroused  me. 

“I  will  not!”  I  thundered  back.  “Though 
you  were  twenty  times  as  powerful  as  you 
say;  though  you  offered  me  a  hundredfold 
more,  you  still  are  the  symbol  of  evil;  though 
you  may  thrill  my  imagination,  you  arouse 
my  enmity — ”  My  voice  dropped.  “Kirby, 
people  don’t  sell  themselves  to  the  devil  any 
more.” 

I  think  I  never  saw  such  malevolence  as 
glared  from  the  eyes  of  Kirby.  He  rose  to 
his  feet. 

“Manders,  is  this  your  last  word?” 

“It  is,”  I  said. 

“Do  you  realize,  Manders,  that  you  are 
sealing  my  death  warrant?” 

“No,  I  do  not  admit  it,”  I  replied. 

“That  aside,”  he  went  on,  “do  you 
realize  you  are  doing  an  infinitely  greater 
wrorig  to  humanity  by  refusing  me  this 
opportunity?  Can  you  really  be  willing  to 
halt  the  search  for  the  great  answer?” 

“If  it  must  be  accomplished  by  such 
means  as  you  feel  free  to  employ,  Kirby, 
then  the  great  question  ne^  never  be 
answered.” 

“Is  this  final?”  he  asked  solemnly. 

“Absolutely,”  I  replied. 

He  seemed  almost  to  wither  before  me. 

“I  am  done,”  he  muttered  to  himself. 
Then  suffused  by  a  new  thought,  he  straight¬ 
ened  up  and  went  out  into  the  night. 

^^HE  end  came  a  few  weeks  later.  A 
telephone  summoned  me  to  Hodgkins’s 
house.  I  could  not  stay  away,  much  as  I 
dreaded  the  going. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  in  Hodg¬ 
kins’s  new  residence.  I  was  hurried  up  the 
wide  stairs  to  a  room  at  the  rear  of  the 
house,  and  there  on  a  single  bed  lay  a  gaunt 
figure,  still  and  silent.  Two  doctors  and 
a  nurse  stood  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  and 
Mrs.  Hodgkins  was  collap)sed  at  the  foot. 
A  doctor  came  toward  me. 

“He  asked  for  you  a  little  whUe  ago,”  he 
said. 

“What  is  it?”  I  asked. 

He  shook  his  head.  “We  don’t  know. 
It  seems  like  a  coma — a  syncopje.  Dr. 
Blanchard  can  tell  you  more  about  it.  He 
has  been  on  the  case  longer.” 


It  was  with  relief  that  I  recognized  my  old 
friend.  Dr,  Blanchard.  Gravely,  he  greet¬ 
ed  me. 

“There’s  something  strange  here,”  he 
said.  “Do  you  know  anything  about  it?” 

“Perhaps,”  I  said;  “but  I  could  not  tell 
you  here.” 

“You’re  right,”  he  said.  “All  we  can  do 
now  is  watch.  I  think  he’s  dying,  and  yet, 
queerly  enough,  he  rallies  every  once  in  a 
while.” 

We  watched  for  half  an  hour;  then  the 
eyes  op)ened  with  a  frightful  glare.  The 
head  weakly  turned  from  side  to  side,  tak¬ 
ing  in  the  p>eople — at  least,  I  was  discovered. 
An  unearthly  croak  came  from  the  body  on 
the  bed,  and  then  again  all  was  still. 

“Salt  solution,”  said  Dr.  Blanchard. 
There  was  a  swift  click  of  instruments, 
and  the  doctor  applied  his  stethoscop)e. 
Finally  he  stood  up. 

“I’m  afraid  he’s  gone,”  he  said. 

Mrs.  Hodgkins  groaned,  and  fainted. 
The  nurse  and  doctors  then  turned  their 
attention  to  her,  and  I  stood  confused  by 
my  feelings. 

As  they  worked  over  Mrs.  Hcdgkins  I 
noticed  a  strange  thing.  The  face  of  the 
figure  on  the  bed  had  turned  from  chalk 
white  to  warm  red.  The  hands  seemed  to 
be  moving  from  beneath  the  bedclothes, 
and  the  supposedly  dead  man  gave  vent  to 
an  enormous  sneeze  that  startled  every  one 
nearly  out  of  his  wits.  Mrs.  Hodgkins  had 
been  returning  to  consdousness.  With  a 
shriek,  she  swooned  again.  The  doctors 
left  her  and  rushed  to  the  bedside. 

Hodgkins  raised  himself.  “Wh-wh-where 
am  I?”  he  asked,  looking  at  all  of  us  in  a 
puzzled  fashion. 

'  I  'O  THIS  day.  Dr.  Blanchard  and  I 
have  never  been  able  to  agree.  We 
have  matched  our  stories.  Circumstantial 
evidence  never  was  stronger,  and  yet  we  do 
not  know  what  to  believe. 

Hodgkins  finally  lost  most  of  his  money, 
and  he’s  just  a  humdrum  pleasant  old  fel¬ 
low  again. 

“Hypjostasia”  is  what  Dr.  Blanchard 
calls  it,  but  that  doesn’t  explain  it. 

“It  looks  as  if  Kirby  stole  about  a  yea  rand 
a  half  of  Hodgkins’s  life,”  said  Dr.  Blan¬ 
chard,  “but  we’ll  never  know.” 
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The  White  Pigeon 

Accident  Gave  the  Hardened  but  Ambitious  Small-Part  Singer 
the  Applause  He  Had  Been  Craving  for  Years;  and  Then — 

By  Prosper  Buranelli 


CESARE  was  a  little  old  tenor  with  He  could  make  a  pint  of  vinegar  laugh,  and 
a  cracked  voice  who  sang  small  laughter  was  the  only  applause  he  got. 
parts,  the  Messenger  in  “Aida,”  The  people  of  the  company  said  that 
or  Borsa  in  Rigoletto.”  Honor  Cesare’s  soul  had  turned  into  a  jest  and 
among  his  fellows  and  the  applause  of  the  could  never  be  serious  again, 
public  were  lacking  for  him  and  had  been  It  was  an  hour  before  curtain  time, 
through  all  his  years  in  art.  He  was  never  Cesare  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  wipgs,  his 
praised  and  whenever  any  one  sang  badly  shoulder-blades  against  a  painted  tree,  his 
people  said  that  Cesare  could  have  done  as  olive  eyes  motionless  in  a  dreamy  contem- 
well.  He  had  traveled  with  twenty  troupes,  plation.  Halfway  across  the  stage  stood  the 
knew  all  the  operas  and  sang  phrases  of  tenor  Zanoni,  the  best  advertised  singer  of 
diffici.ilt  musicianship;  but  nob^y  regarded  the  Calabria  Royal  Grand  Opera  Company, 
that.  Nobody  ever  gave  any  honor  to  the  who,  with  his  derby  hat  in  his  hand  and 
small-part  singer.  Cesare  might  as  well  a  large  muffler  wrapped  around  his  throat, 
have  sxmg  in  the  chorus.  chattered  and  gesticulated.  Beside  him 

Yet  liK  ears  yearned  for  hand-clapping  smiled  a  young  woman  in  bright  silks.  Her 
and  shouts  of  “Bravo,”  for  that  sweet  clamor  right  hand  rested  on  her  hip,  her  evening 
that  rises,  subsides  a  Uttle,  hangs  in  lingering  wrap  hung  back  from  her  shoulders.  She 
persistence  and  rises  again.  The  orchestra  opened  her  pointed  lips  widely,  showing 
conductor  slaps  his  trouser  leg  with  his  teeth  that  were  even,  large  and  white,  and 
baton,  waiting  to  continue  the  performance;  her  body  swayed  from  side  to  side  in  an  out- 
the  impresario  smiles  as  he  hears  the  tumult  break  of  laughter.  The  sound  of  her  mirth 
vaguely  while  counting  the  money  in  the  reverberated  in  Cesare’s  big  ears  like  the 
box  office;  the  applauded  one  bows  with  a  music  of  a  harp  and  six  clarinets, 
backbone  that  is  oiled  with  a  willing  ecstasy.  “She  has  the  laughter  of  Queen  Venus 
The  next  morning  he  reads  the  criticisms  in  upon  straying  into  a  beauty  parlor,”  he 
the  newspapers — voice  of  golden  quality,  muttered,  grinning  with  the  abandon  of 
the  true  bel  canto  style.  These  are  joys  moon-haunted  clowns.  Never  before  had 
more  precious  than  the  adoration  of  a  hun-  he  felt  so  merry’. 

dred  well-dressed  women.  They  were  joys  The  troupe  was  closing  a  long  and  profit- 
that  would  never  be  his,  Cesare  knew.  He  able  stay  in  Akron,  Ohio,  with  its  first  per- 
might  grow  six  feet  tail  in  his  old  age,  but  formance  of  “The  City  of  Nests,”  a  new 
he  would  never  have  to  explain  to  an  audi-  Russian  opera  in  which  was  enacted  a  ro- 
ence  that  he  was  too  tired  to  sing  an  encore,  mance  of  birds.  Already  the  stage  was  set 
He  foimd  relief  from  these  shadows  in  the  for  the  first  act,  with  the  Golden  Hawk’s 
cultivation  of  jollity  and  comic  extrava-  home  of  straw  in  the  foreground.  It  was  a 
gance.  He  played  tricks,  wrinkled  his  ugly  well  press-agented  piece,  with  great  oppor- 
little  nose,  talked  in  grandiloquent  similes,  tunities  of  display  for  the  singers,  the  prin- 
told  malicious  stories  about  others  and  him-  cipal  singers.  The  tenor  Zanoni  was  to  be 
self  and  invented  jokes  and  philosophies,  the  White  Pheasant.  Every’  act  was  filled 
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I  with  show>'  notes  for  his  voice.  His  suc¬ 
cess  would  rise  as  high  as  the  top  note  of  a 
piccolo.  He  would  strut  around  the  stage 
with  the  magnificence  of  a  millionaire  in  a 
gilded  overcoat. 

Cesare  was  to  be  the  Black  Duck.  He 
came  on  stage  at  the  rise  of  the  curtain, 
walked  about  grotesquely  for  a  dozen  bars, 
sang  a  recitative  of  six  notes,  gesticulated 
for  several  bars  further,  went  off  as  the  * 
chorus  entered,  and  was  not  seen  again. 
That  recitative  was  difficult,  moving  soft 
and  sustained  over  chords  of  sharp  disso¬ 
nance.  He  would  get  no  honor  for  it.  He 
had  app>eared  on  the  stage  at  every  perform¬ 
ance  for  a  month  in  this  town  of  Akron,  but 
audiences  did  not  know  him  and  the  critics 
never  mentioned  his  name.  On  this  gala 
night,  full  of  glory  for  the  others,  his 
obscurity  was  complete.  He  might  as  well 
wear  a  shirt  of  invisibility  and  sing  in  silence 
to  his  own  soul. 

His  heart  was  bursting  with  humor.  His 
little  nose  twisted  with  jocularity.  A  hun¬ 
dred  witticisms  were  jigging  on  his  tongue. 
He  wanted  to  enact  a  pantomime  of  ludi¬ 
crous  gesticulations  and  preach  a  sermon 
of  jokes. 

Near  the  smudg>'  back  of  the  curtain  the 
tenor  Zanoni  talked  with  conceited  gri¬ 
maces.  The  girl  sat  down  on  a  broken  chair 
with  her  forearms  on  her  knees  and  looked 
up  smiling.  In  his  comer  between  tall 
pieces  of  scenery  Cesare  studied  the  pink 
roundness  of  her  dimpling  cheeks. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  joke  with  her. 
The  ends  of  his  thick  little  mouth  moved 
upward,  and  his  eyelids  drooped  pink  and 
wrinkled. 

LJER  father  was  a  Congressman,  her 
^  mother  the  local  piatroness  of  music. 
She  dressed  in  furs  and  rode  behind  a  liv¬ 
eried  chauffeur.  At  times  she  made  visits 
to  the  opera  troupe  and  received  the  defer¬ 
ence  of  impresario,  orchestra  conductor  and 
principal  singers.  She  was  of  a  disposition 
lively,  capricious  and  kind,  and  of  an  intel¬ 
ligence  that  discontented  her  with  noisy 
dances  and  empty  athletics.  The  company 
of  musical  folk,  especially  the  Italians,  had 
captivated  her  with  their  unrestrainedness 
and  their  singularity  of  thought. 

A  social  evening  among  them  was  to  her 
a  sojourn  in  Bohemia,  a  country  that  she 
often  talked  about,  and  she  tried  to  put  her- 
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self  into  the  high,  vivid  mood  of  the  people 
of  oper^,  and  gave  herself  over  to  boisterous¬ 
ness,  making  satirically  long  faces  with  the 
star  baritone  and  his  solemn  loquacious¬ 
ness,  dancing  around  the  stage  with  the 
company’s  merry  press  agent  after  a  re¬ 
hearsal  while  an  obliging  clarinetist  and 
t>Tnpanist  in  the  orchestra  pit  played 
a  waltz.  Cesare  had  observed  her  atten¬ 
tively.  With  her  American  ways  she  wras 
mysterious  to  him,  but  she  was  so  highly 
placed  and  well  dressed  that  he  had  said 
to  himself: 

“She  must  be  as  proud  as  a  mouse  that 
has  given  birth  to  Mttens.”  Often  he  had 
wanted  to  exhibit  his  drolleries  before  her, 
but  had  not  ventured  to  thrust  himself 
forward,  and  nobody  had  offered  to  intro¬ 
duce  him  to  her. 

Now  on  this  night  so  mad  and  merry  for 
him,  his  desire  arose  and  climbed  onto  a 
church  steeple.  To  make  a  witty  saying 
and  see  those  graceful  lips  curve  in  response 
— what  an  applause,  what  a  reclame!  He 
felt  himself  an  earthquake  of  comedy,  a 
roaring  lion  of  humor. 

“I  could  make  her  laugh  like  the  race  of 
women  on  Judgment  Day  when  they  are 
summoned  to  stand  forth — the  virtuous 
waves.” 

The  tenor  Zanoni  straightened  his  neck¬ 
tie.  The  Congressman’s  daughter  blurted  a 
saying.  She  dropp>ed  her  arms  beside  her 
chair,  lifted  her  heels,  threw  back  her  head 
and  stretched  open  her  mouth. 

“May  my  nose  turn  into  a  spider!”  A 
rapturous  sigh  blew  out  of  Cesare’s  lips. 

He  would  give  her  a  comedy.  Her  tur¬ 
ban  would  slant  still  more  on  her  browm 
head.  She  would  push  her  handkerchief 
into  her  mouth.  Her  little  blue  eyes  would 
close  and  op)en  in  sp>asms.  He  knew  a  hun¬ 
dred  stories. 

There  was  a  tenor  in  Venice  who  sang  an 
aria  so  jierfectly  one  night  that  the  audi¬ 
ence  made  him  repeat  it  six  times — the 
sixth  time  he  broke  on  the  top  note,  and 
they  hissed  him  off  the  stage.  Or  there  was 
a  ballet  dancer  who  had  to  stand  on  one  toe 
in  a  difficult  pose  while  the  violins  sustained 
a  note — the  orchestra  conductor,  who  had 
tried  to  make  love  to  her,  held  the  note  so 
long  that  her  toe  broke. 

Cesare  would  select  the  most  comical,  and 
relate  it  to  the  girl,  illuminating  each  p>oint 
with  an  appropriate  twist  of  the  hand, 
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elevation  of  the  shoulder  and  mimicry  of  the 
nose.  This  night  would  be  a  night,  of  tri¬ 
umph  for  him. 

The  Congressman’s  daughter  arose, 
slapped  the  tenor  Zanoni  on  the  arm  and 
swaggered  across  the  stage  to  the  dressing- 
room  of  a  soprano.  Cesare  looked  at  his 
watch.  Stage  hands  were  pushing  pieces 
of  scenery  around.  It  was  time  to  make  up. 
He  climbed  three  flights  of  stairs  to  his 
dressing-room. 

He  sat  in  his  underclothing,  and  indo¬ 
lently  rubbed  a  stick  of  scarlet  on  his  cheeks. 
Near  his  elbow  lay  his  costume  of  a  black 
duck,  with  glossy  feathers  of  a  greenish 
sheen.  At  intervals  he  inhaled  a  pu£F  of 
cigarette  smoke.  His  wits  lay  snared  in  a 
fantasy,  a  gorgeous 'sight  of  laughing  lips,  a 
visioned  short-nosed  face  that  rais^  itself 
to  him  in  the  beauty  of  mirth.  He  must 
tell  her  his  story  after  the  first  act. 

Outside  the  theater,  near  the  stage  en¬ 
trance,  waited  a  roimd,  stunted  fellow, 
with  peering  eyes  and  a  great,  black 
musta^e.  The  tenor  Zanoni  came  out  of 
the  door. 

“Ebben!”  The  man  gave  him  a  taciturn 
salutation. 

They  walked  around  a  comer. 

“This  is  an  important  performance.” 
Zanoni  took  bank  notes  out  of  his  piocket. 
“I  must  have  a  good  success.” 

“Ebben!”  The  fat  man  counted  the 
money  with  dignity. 

He  was  the  captain  of  the  claque.  In 
every  dty  where  the  company  went  he  gath¬ 
ered  a  band  of  strong-handed  fellows,  and 
marshaled  them  at  the  important  perform¬ 
ances  to  lead  the  acclaim  for  the  principal 
singers.  Zanoni  was  his  best  patron. 

“There  must  be  good  applause  when  I 
come  on  stage  first.”  The  tenor  s|X)ke  im¬ 
peratively.  “WTien  I  sing  there  must  be 
an  ovation.” 

“Ebben!”  The  short  fellow  raised  his 
shoulders  with  the  assurance  of  a  worker 
who  uiiderstands  his  task. 

Zanoni  raised  his  hand  to  draw  his  lis¬ 
tener’s  attention  sharply. 

“Everybody  is  a  bird.  I  am  the  white 
bird.” 

“The  only  one?” 

“The  only  white  bird.” 

“We  will  break  our  hands  for  the  white 
bird.” 

Zanoni  went  to  his  dressing-room  on  the 


ground  floor  to  array  himself  in  the  fineries 
of  the  White  Pheasant. 

Three  flights  up  Cesare  deepened  in  his 
fantasy.  He  saw  an  underlip,  soft, 
round  and  crimson,  that  drooped  and  trem¬ 
bled,  and  the  curling  shape  of  a  plump  and 
joyous  cheek,  and  into  him  entered  a  soul 
of  the  laughter  that  flames  and  dances  past 
•the  North  Star.  His  arms  fell  upon  the 
dressing-table  before  him,  one  across  the 
score  of  an  opera,  the  other  across  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  Black  Duck. 

His  cigarette  slipped  out  of  his  fingers. 
It  fell  onto  a  p>ap)er  of  matches.  Burning 
tobacco  touched  on  red  tips.  They  fired. 
Cesare  snatched  his  hand  away,  dragged  a 
towel,  and  knocked  over  a  bottle  of  gasoline. 
The  glass  broke,  and  the  liquid  spre^  under 
the  black  duck  costume  to  the  blazing 
matches.  A  flame  puffed.  The  acrid  smoke 
of  burning  feathers  arose.  F umbling,  Cesare 
seized  a  tattered  rug  from  the  floor,  and 
threw  it  over  the  conflagration. 

He  flung  open  a  window,  and  cold,  pure 
air  blew  in.  He  removed  the  rug,  and 
raised  up  the  costume.  A  shower  of  feath¬ 
ers  fell  from  burned  fabric.  A  hole  gaped. 
Cesare  stood  aghast.  The  costume  was 
ruined.  He  could  not  wear  it.  He  ran  to 
the  door,  and  thrust  his  head  out. 
“Annunziata!”  he  shouted. 

Out  of  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  hall  ap¬ 
peared  the  brown,  wrinkled  face  of  the  ward¬ 
robe  mistress. 

“Cos’  e?”  the  woman  screamed. 

“Come  here.” 

The  tone  of  urgency  brought  Annunziata 
scolding  and  shuffling  through  the  hall. 

“There  has  been  a  catastrophe.”  Cesare’s 
fat  legs  danced  a  reckless  step,  as  he  held 
up  the  damaged  raiment. 

Scowling,  the  wardrobe  mistress  took  and 
scrutinized  the  costiune. 

“To  repair  it  is  impossible.”  Her  right 
arm  flew  up  angrily. 

Cesare  understo^  that. 

“Give  me  another.” 

“There  is  no  other.  There  is  only  a  white 
bird.” 

“But  I  am  black.” 

The  vixen  shook  her  bunched  fingers  un¬ 
der  Cesare’s  nose. 

“There  is  only  a  white  bird.” 

Cesare  ran  into  the  hall,  and  screamed  for 
the  stage  manager.  Annunziata  stumbled 
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cursing  to  her  quarters.  A  Xeapwlitan  with 
a  pointed  nose  and  a  cunning,  merry  smile 
came  the  stairs. 

“What  is  the  matter?” 

The  woman  returned  with  the  costume 
of  a  snowy  pigeon,  and  filled  the  room  with 
words.  The  stage  manager  looked  at  his 
watch  with  a  sour  expression. 

“It  is  nearly  time.  It  is  idiotic  to  be  a 
white  pigeon  when  you  are  a  black  duck, 
but  he  will  have  to  wear  it.  There  are  p)eo- 
ple  who  always  do  something  stupid.”  He 
hurried  out. 

Cesare  pulled  on  the  silvery  costume. 
Annunziata  helped  him  grudgingly,  mum¬ 
bling  the  while  over  the  ruin  of  the  black 
duck.  The  old  fellow  responded  with  sour 
gibes. 

“My  feathers  have  turned  white  through 
grief  for  having  to  listen  to  thistle-tongued 
old  wild-cats.” 

“You  make  jokes.”  Annunziata  straight¬ 
ened  up,  squealing  with  fury.  “A  worth¬ 
less  fellow  like  you  shouldn’t  have  so  much 
mouth.  You  cause  trouble,  and  think  it  is 
something  to  laugh  at.” 

As  he  pulled  the  feathery  garb  over  his 
shoulders,  Cesare  mocked  with  a  twitching 
of  his  nose. 

“I  would  rather  wear  e.xploding  cannon 
balls  for  earrings  than  listen  to  two  wags  of 
your  flinty  jaw.”  He  spat  on  the  floor. 

“You  insult  people.”  Annunziata  pushed 
her  fat  body  toward  him  menacingly.  “Who 
are  you?  You  have  no  voice.  \Vhat  do 
they  give  you  to  sing?  Four  notes.  Do  you 
get  applause?  Is  your  name  in  the  news¬ 
papers?  What  importance  have  you? 
None.  You  are  a  nobody.” 

“Ha-ha!”  Cesare  rcxied  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  laugh. 

The  woman  stamped  out  of  the  room. 
Cesare  stood  with  his  eyes  closed  and  his 
legs  spread  apart. 

A  nobody!  The  anointed  pope  of  no¬ 
bodies!  He  turned  his  jokes  upon  his  own 
nose  with  the  gracelessness  of  a  pantaloon 
who  has  declared  himself  the  enemy  of  all 
inward  dignity.  A  greater  nobody  than  the 
drop  of  water  that  lived  on  top  of  a  vat  of 
wine.  He  grinned  maliciously,  as  if  into  his 
own  face,  and  grew  intoxicate  with  his  own 
unimportance.  Everybody  knew  that  he 
loathed  success,  and,  in  has  satirical  mad¬ 
ness,  would  make  gibes  and  comical  faces 
at  applause  if  it  came  to  him.  A  sup>erb  il- 
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lusion  app)eare  in  his  mind.  He  saw 
the  Congressman’s  daughter.  Her  hand 
clutche  his  arm,  steadying  her  shaking 
form,  as  he  raised  his  voice  to  project  above 
her  gasping  cries  the  closing  good  humors 
of  a  story. 

tJ  E  WENT  downstairs  to  the  stage.  As 

^  he  p>assed  the  closed  door  of  Z^oni’s 
dressing-room,  he  heard  the  tenor  prac¬ 
ticing  a  phrase.  Stage  hands  were  placing 
rocks  of  p)apier-m4che.  A  sound  of  ap)- 
plause  from  the  auditorium  told  that  the 
conductor  was  at  his  desk.  Cesare  stood 
waiting  in  the  wings.  The  short  prelude 
began  with  half  a  dozen  notes  of  blended 
bassoons,  clarinets  and  xylophone,  which 
imitated  the  quacking  of  a  duck.  Cesare 
thought  he  had  never  heard  anything  so 
funny. 

“Coo — coo!”  He  mimicked  the  strutting 
of  a  pigeon. 

The  violins  soared  in  lascivious  discords.^ 
The  brasses  snorted  in  broken  rhythms.  The 
cellos  sang  a  strange  counter  melody. 

A  nobody!  The  thundering  Jupiter  on 
the  01)anpus  of  nobodies.  As  the  ancient 
singer’s  mood  lifted  itself  to  dizziness,  a 
glittering  fancy  fell  into  his  brain. 

“I  wUl  tell  her  the  story  of — ”  He 
choked  with  elation,  and  the  limp,  white 
wings  at  his  shoulders  shook  and  clattered. 

He  always  had  to  laugh  at  the  story  of 
Luigi  Barazzi. 

The  prelude  was  done,  the  audience  ap)- 
plauding.  Cesare  strained  his  arms  into 
the  pigeon’s  wings,  and  pulled  the  head- 
piece,  with  its  bird  beak,  over  his  forehead. 
The  music  began  again.  The  curtain 
pjarted.  The  stage  manager  gave  Cesare 
the  signal  to  go  on.  He  straightened  his 
face,  and  struck  a  p>ose. 

“She  will  split  her  cheeks  .  .  .”  His 
soul  was  ablaze  with  laughter  and  the  laugh¬ 
ing  girl  and  the  story  of  Luigi  Barazzi. 

He  stepp>ed  onto  the  stage,  and  advanced, 
swaying  his  white,  feathered  form  from 
side  to  side  in  a  slow  p>antomime  of  hesitant 
seeking.  The  theater  was  crowded.  Women 
in  evening  dress  sat  in  boxes.  In  the  pit 
the  musicians  scrapied  bows  and  blew  horns 
in  the  labor  of  an  orchestral  fortissimo. 
Above  the  din  of  the  instruments,  Cesare 
heard  a  sound  that  made  him  halt  in  his 
gait.  It  was  the  soimd  of  hand-clapping. 

“But  what — ”  He  pieered  incredulously 
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into  the  gaping  darkness  cA  the  auditorium. 

The  orchestra  sank  abruptly  to  the  solo 
phrase  of  an  oboe.  It  was — truly — hand¬ 
clapping.  A  loud  and  insistent  tattoo 
sounded  from  the  depth  of  the  house.  It 
increased.  Some  of  the  people  in  the  boxes 
applauded. 

“It  cannot  be.”  Cesare  stretched  out 
his  long,  white  wings  in  an  agony  of  be¬ 
wilderment. 

But  it  was. 

At  last  ...  At  last  .  .  .  T 

His  beaked  head  droo|jed  with  a  great 
and  solemn  emotion.  At  last,  the  public 
had  recognized  his  merit.  He  bent  in  a 
stately  obeisance.  The  applause  grew 
louder.  Cesare  held  his  head  back  like 
an  ancient  emperor  who,  in  courtly  pomp, 
gives  ear  to  a  song  of  his  glory’.  He  doubl^ 
in  another  ceremonious  bow,  and  yet  an¬ 
other.  In  the  pit  orchestra  players  and  con¬ 
ductor  looked  from  stage  to  audience  wdth 
glances  of  astonishment. 

Cesare  continued  his  mimicry  of  a  bird  in 
search  of  its  mate,  peering  diis  way  and 
that,  while  his  spirit  moved  with  grave 
meditations.  Now  he  stood  a  valuable  and 
respected  person.  He  could  sing  his  recita¬ 
tive  and  know  that  it  was  taken  as  the  per¬ 
formance  of  an  artist.  In  the  wrings  lounged 
the  Congressman’s  daughter  with  a  look  of 
w’onderment  in  her  face.  Cesare  raised  his 
head  with  a  simple  grandeur,  and  gazed 
at  her.  , 

The  orchestra  conductor  nodded  to  him. 
He  marched  to  the  footlights.  A  chord  of 
oboes  and  muted  trumpets  shrilled  dis¬ 
cordantly.  Cesare  sang  a  high  F  sharp; 
then  his  voice  descended  in  sustained  semi¬ 
tones  with  words  bewailing  the  absence  of 
the  loved  one.  When  he  had  done  he  waited 
in  a  pose  erf  noble  contentment.  Again  the 
rhy'thm  of  hand-clapping.  Cesare  bowed 
to  the  knees.  The  applause  swelled.  He 
bow’ed  again.  Voices  from  the  back  shouted 
“Bravo.”  Cesare  spread  op>en  his  great 
pigeon’s  wings,  and  bent  writh  a  sweeping 
majesty.  His  eyes  turned  to  the  Con¬ 
gressman’s  daughter.  Beside  her  whispered 
the  Neapolitan  stage  manager.  Cesare 
threw  back  his  head  writh  a  frown  of  regal 
pride.  She  would  understand  now  that  he 
w’as  a  serious  artist. 

While  he  moved  to  the  back  of  the  stage, 
simulating  the  postures  of  disappointment 
after  a  search,  his  spirit  rode  on  the  sad. 


lofty  wrind  of  immense  fulfilment.  The 
desire  that  had  been  his  aching  companion 
so  long  now  had  vanished  in  this  supreme 
accomplishment.  Again  he  flung  his  glance 
upon  the  girl  in  the  wings,  and  filled  his 
eyes  with  her  pensive  b^uty.  A  desire 
marched  in  lordly  pomp.  It  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  have  an  hour’s  talk  writh  her, 
some  thoughtful  conversation  about  his 
art.  The  operatic  chorus  of  ravens  filed  on 
stage  from  one  side.  Cesare  halted,  turned 
to  the  audience,  and,  with  a  rite  of  native 
dignity,  bowed  the  gratitude  of  his  darkly 
brooding  heart.  He  went  off  through  a 
bowerlike  door  in  the  back  drop. 

A  thin  little  woman  dressed  in  tan  met 
him. 


“  A  SPLENDID  success!”  She  sp>oke  in 
a  tone  of  wrell-bred  rapture. 

She  was  the  music  critic  of  an  Akron 
newspaper,  who,  having  listened  to  the 
opera  at  the  dress  rehearsal,  wras  hunting 
back  of  the  scenes  for  human  touches. 

Cesare  bowed  writh  great  formality. 

“You  must  feel  very  happy  after  your 
reception  tonight.”  She  b^an  to  inter¬ 
view  him.  They  walked  slowly  along  the 
dark  passage  between  the  drop  and  the 
wall. 

Cesare  discoursed  in  sententious  phrases, 
nodding  his  head  slowly  and  raising  one 
wing  and  then  the  other.  He  spoke  of  his 
importance.  He  was  the  world’s  foremost 
small-p)art  singer.  His  art  was  a  profound 
one.  Most  poople  did  not  understand,  but 
the  public  of  Akron — an  intelligent  public — 
had  understood. 

The  critic’s  voice  rose  in  an  unctuous 
cadence. 

“That  is  a  compliment  that  I  must  cer¬ 
tainly  convey  to  our  op>era  lovers.” 

Cesare’s  mood  grew  more  somber  and 
arrogant.  He  said  he  took  his  talent  se¬ 
riously.  One  should  take  one’s  talent 
seriously. 

“That  is  an  interesting  thought.”  The 
critic’s  tone  was  deeply  meditative.  “We 
must  have  quite  a  story  of  your  triumph  in 
the  morning  piapjer.” 

Cesare’s  glance  wrandered  like  an  eagle’s. 
Where  was  that  girl?  He  loved  her. 

They  stopp>ed  before  the  door  to  the  hall 
that  led  to  the  dressing-rooms,  while  he 
mounted  eloquent  in  his  philosophy  of  the 
serious. 
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Outside,  a  little  distance  down  the  hall, 
the  Congressman’s  daughter  stood  with  the 
stage  manager. 

“What  did  they  make  that  applause 
for?”  The  Neapolitan  raised  his  shoulders 
to  his  ears. 

A  fat,  pink-faced  fellow  with  rimless 
spectacles  came  into  the  hall  from  the  audi¬ 
torium.  He  was  the  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  a  Californian.  He  clutched  the  arm 
of  the  stage  manager,  stanunering  with 
laughter. 

“Where  is  Cesare?  The  claque  made  a 
mistake.”  He  began  to  chatter. 

He  had  crossed  the  back  of  the  house  as 
Cesare  had  finished  his  little  recitative. 
He  had  watched  the  claque  set  the  audience 
applauding.  The  leader,  seeing  him,  had 
come  to  him  with  the  remark,  in  a  tone 
of  superior  criticism,  that  something  was 
wrong  with  Zanoni’s  voice  that  night.  The 
secretary  had  replied  that  the  White 
Pigeon  was  not  Ztinoni,  but  Cesare.  The 
chief  claquer  had  broken  into  curses  against 
Zanoni  for  having  given  him  no  more  def¬ 
inite  instruction  than  to  applaud  the  white 
bird. 

The  girl  and  the  Neapolitan  fell  against 
the  wall. 

“We’ve  got  to  tell  Cesare.”  The  secre¬ 
tary  pushed  between  them,  and,  putting 
his  arms  around  them,  drew  them  along. 
“He’ll  enjoy  it.  What  a  funny  joke  he’ll 
make  of  it!” 

“Has  this  Cesare  such  a  wonderful  sense 
of  humor?”  the  girl  snickered. 

The  stage  manager  stopped,  and  hitched 
up  his  trousers. 

“You  don’t  know  Cesare.” 

“It  is  true,”  the  Neapolitan  nodded  in 
sour  agreement.  “He  will  disrupt  the 
company  with  the  farce  that  he  will  make 
of  it.” 

The  door  ahead  oponed,  and  two  figures 
stepped  slowly  forth.  Cesare’s  face  was  a 
mask  of  tragic  earnestness.  He  had  one 
wing  outstretched. 

“And  my  advice  to  young  singers  .  .  .” 
His  voice  reverberated  through  the  hall. 

The  Neapolitan  turned  to  his  two  com¬ 
panions  with  a  saturnine  grimace. 

“He  is  making  a  comedy  already,”  he 
said  in  a  low  voice.  “He  has  guessed  the 
joke.” 

“Think  so?”  The  secretary  was  amazed. 

“He  must  have  seen  them  breaking  their 
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hands  back  there.”  The  stage  manager 
felt  himself  a  man  of  ponetration.  “And 
he  has  begun  the  buffoonery  with  the  news- 
papor.” 

Cesare  saw  the  group  down  the  hall,  and 
turned  to  them  with  a  tremendous  bow. 
The  critic’s  hand  fluttered  in  a  sprightly 
salutation. 

The  Neapolitan  scowled  at  the  grinning 
girl. 

“Can  you  stop  laughing?” 

Her  face  turned  solemn. 

“We  will  give  him  our  congratulations, 
and  help  his  fun  along.”  He  took  her  by 
the  arm,  and  they  advanced  to  meet  the 
two  who  came  slowly  along  the  hall. 

The  wizened  little  music  critic  greeted 
them  with  a  fervent  outpouring. 

“Why,  my  dears!  I  have  just  been  hear¬ 
ing  some  wonderful  things  from  this  great 
artist — things  about  the  importance  of  tak¬ 
ing  life  seriously.” 

Cesare  gazed  at  her  with  a  suporb  air. 
The  secretary  turned  away,  smothering  his 
laughter.  The  point  of  an  elbow  smote 
his  ribs. 

“What  did  I  tell  you?”  the  Neapolitan 
whispored. 

The  girl  gave  him  a  glance  of  assent. 
Cesare  was  bowing  to  her,  as  the  critic  intro¬ 
duced  them  to  each  other. 


Cesare  grew  taller. 

“Cesare,  you’re  the  hit  of  the  show.” 
The  secretary  steppod  forward  with  a  pro¬ 
digious  wink. 

The  hero’s  responding  glance  was  a 
little  disdainful.  He  did  not  like  the  fat 
Californian’s  levity. 

The  girl  made  an  impulsive  stride. 

“It  was  so  thrilling!” 

Cesare  spread  out  one  wing  in  a  gesture 
of  declamation. 

“For  this  moment  of  success,  I  have 
studied  many  years.” 

The  girl  claspod  her  hands  and  raised 
her  eyes.  The  little  woman  in  tan  contem¬ 
plated  the  ancient  singer  with  the  doting 
smile  of  one  who  sponsors  happiness. 
Neapolitan  and  Californian  moved  to  one 
side,  nudging  each  other.  They  went 
through  the  door  to  the  stage  to  release 
their  laughter  and  bring  some  others  to 
witness  the  magnificence  of  Cesare’s  joke. 
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The  hero,  with  the  Congressman’s  daugh¬ 
ter  on  one  side  and  the  music  critic  on  the 
other,  advanced  down  the  hall  in  a  stately 
procession.  At  the  door  that  led  into  the 
auditorium  the  sharp-faced  little  woman 
spoke  a  farewell  of  many  words.  Cesare 
remained  alone  with  the  girl. 

She  turned  with  a  glance,  ready  to  laugh 
with  him  over  the  comedy  she  thought  he 
had  been  playing,  but  the  expression  on 
the  old  fellow’s  face  stopped  her.  Melting 
grease  paint  curved  fantastically  over  fea¬ 
tures  t^t  were  set  in  the  lines  of  somber 
emotion. 

“Ah,  signorina!”  Cesare  flung  out  his 
wings  as  though  he  were  about  to  fly  away. 
“I  have  sadness  in  my  heart.” 

At  the  breaking  tone  of  his  voice  she 
stei^ied  back. 

“But  an  artist” — he  flamed  with  pride — 
“nuy  ^)eak  his  soul  to  a  beautiful  young 
woman.” 

Her  full  lips  puckered  with  a  startled 
twist. 

“It  is” — ^his  voice  grew  hollow  with  the 
solemnity  of  doom — “it  is  the  sadness  of 
love.’" 

The  girl  wrinkled  her  forehead,  and 
twined  her  fingers  around  each  other. 
Cesare  raised  himself  on  his  toes  and  in¬ 
toned  a  chant  of  intemp>erate  arrogance 
and  conquest. 

“I  have  heard  the  applause  of  the  public. 
I  have  had  a  triumph  of  art.  Only  one 
thing  more  is  needed  to  crown  this  night  of 
glory.” 

They  stood  motionless,  the  girl  aghast 
at  the  insanity  of  the  farce,  Cesare  darken¬ 
ing  in  his  gloomy  exaltation.  Through  the 
door  from  the  stage  at  the  other  end  of  the 
hall  appeared  the  Californian  secretary, 
cackling  with  merriment. 

“Finished  the  interview,  Cesare?”  He 
stumbled  forward  ej^erly. 

Cesare  turned,  his  hairy  eyebrows  twist¬ 
ing  downward  in  a  scowl.  What  was  the 
fool  laughing  at? 

“Oh,  Cesare!  You  sure  handed  that 
critic  an  earful.”  The  approaching  jester 
choked.  “But  you  should  have  seen  those 
fellows  giving  you  a  hand.  .  .  .” 

A  balloon  of  wrath  swelled  in  Cesare’s 
bosom.  This  spectacled  secretary  never 
did  have  any  sense. 

“Where  do  you  see  anything  humorous?” 
The  old  fellow  sp)oke  contemptuously. 


The  secretary  grew  dizzy  with  admiration. 

“Still  at  it,  Cesare?”  He  bent  with 
laughter.  “Say,  you’re  good,  but  you 
should  have  seen  them.”  He  was  eager  to 
put  in  his  own  narration. 

Cesare  flapped  his  wings  with  rage. 

“Are  you  so  stupid  that  you  don’t  know 
what  it  is  to  be  serious?” 

“Keep  it  up,  Cesare,  keep  it  up.”  The 
Californian  writhed  with  delight. 

The  old  fellow  made  a  menacing  step. 

“Are  you  one  of  those  empty  heads  who 
try  to  invent  jokes?” 

“Oh,  Cesare!”  the  secretary  moaned. ' 

The  angry  singer  thrust  forth  his  wings, 
and  tried  to  push  the  fat  man  away.  The 
secretary  grasped  a  feathered  arm,  and 
strove  to  recover  his  breath.  To  him  the 
comedy  had  ascended  to  an  unimagined 
rapture. 

“But  you  should  have  seen  those  lads 
back  there,”  he  stumbled  on  with  anxious 
persistence,  “when  they  found  they  had 
made  a  mistake.” 

The  ancient  tenor  looked  at  him  scorn¬ 
fully.  What  was  he  vaporing  about,  the 
gabbler?  In  the  corner  the  Congressman’s 
daughter  stood  lost  in  a  trance  of  horror 
and  pity. 

“"^^OU  should  have  seen  their  faces  when 

^  I  told  them  the  white  bird — ^it  was 
you — not  Zanoni.” 

Cesare’s  knees  grew  stiff.  His  wits  went 
groping.  What  doom  was  that? 

“And  they — oh,  it  was  too  funny!”  The 
secretary  rocked  with  the  climax.  “They 
had  claqued  the  wrong  man.” 

A  shower  of  light  burst  from  a  sky  of 
curses.  A  foul,  gigantic  sim  flamed  at 
the  zenith.  The  figure  of  misfortune,  like 
a  Satanic  mosque,  reared  and  glowed  in 
baleful  splendor,  and  a  loud  voice  wailed  a 
song  of  disaster.  Cesare’s  glory  had  turned 
into  a  limping  toad. 

The  unhappy  fellow  stood  with  bending 
knees,  turning  his  face  away  to  hide  his 
anguish.  His  heart  pounded  with  heav}-, 
shattering  strokes.  The  secretary,  wild  with 
the  spirit  of  farce,  slapped  him  on  the  back. 

“It’s  the  finest  blunder  a  claque  ever 
made,  Cesare.  Everybody  is  laughing 
about  it.” 

Laughing?  The  word  raised  a  blister  on 
the  old  man’s  heart.  Laughing?  His  under¬ 
standing  of  comedy  engulfed  him,  and  his 
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entrails  curled  with  a  monstrous  pain.  A 
fantasy  of  devils  paraded  before  him,  howl¬ 
ing  a  htany.  He  took  his  talent  seriously; 
the  intelligence  of  the  public  of  Akron; 
his  advice  to  young  singers;  the  years  he 
had  studied  for  this  triumph.  ...  An 
artist  could  speak  his  soul  to  a  beautiful 
young  woman  ...  He  had  had  a  triumph 
of  art.  He  had  made  a  twisted-nosed  ape 
of  himself.  There  was  no  more  grotesque 
lunatic  in  bedlam  than  he.  The  foolish 
longing  that  he  had  hidden  in  his  vitals  mis¬ 
chance  had  tricked  into  the  light,  and  now 
it  stood  revealed  in  absurdities  of  grandeur, 
a  hitching  p)ost  for  the  ridicule  of  every 
wag  in  the  company.  His  limbs  turned  cold 
with  the  chill,  he  thought,  of  approaching 
death. 

The  secretary  studied  Cesare’s  trembling 
shoulders,  and  grew  quiet  and  perplexed. 
He  was  never  able  to  understand  the  depths 
of  the  old  man’s  farces.  He  spoke  in  a  tone 
of  reasonable  expostulation. 

“But  you  saw  the  joke  right  away,  didn’t 
you,  Cesare?  You  saw  the  claque  applaud¬ 
ing  back  there.” 

Cesare  heard  the  exclamation  vaguely, 
and  writh  a  feeble  effort  tried  to  find  its 
meaning. 

Through  the  door  from  the  stage  came 
the  stage  manager.  Beside  him  walked  the 
chorus  master  of  the  company,  a  paunchy 
mustached  Frenchman. 

“Eh,  Cesare!  Have  you  finished  your 
fun  with  the  critic?”  The  Neapolitan’s 
voice  rose  droll  with  dialect.  “It  has  been 
your  most  perfect  and  ingenious  comedy.” 

A  soul  of  startled  alertness  was  distilling 
in  the  ancient  singer’s  eyes.  He  gazed  first 
at  the  two  men  approaching  and  then  at 
the  secretary  beside  him.  With  tightened 
lips  and  teeth  showing  even  and  white,  he 
had  the  expression  of  a  waiting  beast  that 
plans  a  stratagem.  The  Neapolitan  re¬ 
garded  the  wild  old  pigeon  with  the  grin 
that  Cesare’s  extravagant  fooleries  always 
brought  to  his  mouth.  The  French  chorus 
master  raised  and  lowered  his  fat  eyelids. 
Cesare  thrilled  with  an  enormous  fancy. 
They  thought  he  had  been  joking.  He 
would  make  it  certain  that  they  never 
doubted  it.  His  triumph  of  serious  art  had 
turned  into  a  sausage  skin  stuffed  with 
worms.  It  would  stand  high  in  another 
shirt,  as  a  triumph  of  humor.  With  min- 
gloment  of  shame  and  cunning  elation  the 
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understanding  came  of  how  sublime  his 
behavior  had  been  when  interpreted  as 
comedy. 

He  twisted  his  face  around  to  the  three 
men  who  stood  together,  and  broke  into  a 
sly,  jolly  grin  that  set  creases  across  the 
bridge  of  his  wide,  stubby  nose. 

“Eh!”  he  exclaimed  with  ludicrous  inflec¬ 
tion.  “Is  it  not  sometimes  necessary  to 
make  a  farce?” 

The  secretary  grinned  with  delight. 

“You  guessed  it  right  away,  Cesare.  It 
certainly  was  wonderful.” 

^ESARE  straightened  up  with  a  dog- 
^  matic,  boastful  laugh. 

“The  best  was  on  the  stage.  Did  you 
see  it?  When  I  watched  them  knocking 
their  hands  to  pieces  back  there  I  wanted 
to  fall  down  with  the  joke,  but  I  cocked 
my  head  up — you  know  how  that  imbecile 
Zanoni  holds  his  unintelligent  block  until 
it  is  ready  to  drop  off  backward.  I  made  a 
bow  to  the  claque  that  broke  my  spine — 
like  Zanoni.  I  made  twenty  bows.  When 
I  sang  I  stepped  on  an  electric  globe — that 
stupid  Zanoni  cannot  flat  a  note  unless  he 
has  the  footlights  burning  his  toes.  I  moved 
my  nose  and  stared  impudently  at  every 
one — was  I  not  Zanoni?” 

The  three  men  who  listened  had  not 
guessed  the  comedy  so  fine,  but  it  was 
clear  now  that  Cesare  had  been  mimicking 
the  company’s  vain  first  tenor.  Even  the 
interview  with  the  critic  was  such  as  the 
foolish  Zanoni  would  have  given.  They 
surveyed  the  ancient  buffoon  with  the  grin¬ 
ning  rebuke  and  admiration  of  sensible  men 
for  an  unreasonable  wag.  The  cackle  of 
their  mirth  set  a  sujjercilious  smile  on 
Cesare’s  mouth.  This  too  was  glory.  He 
moved  his  shoulders  disdainfully. 

“It  is  not  every  one  who  can  make  a 
comedy,”  he  said. 

His  arrogant  glance  turned  to  the  Con¬ 
gressman’s  daughter  behind  him.  She  stood 
apart  in  a  corner.  Two  thoughtful  lines 
lay  between  her  eyes;  her  mouth  drooped 
with  a  troubled  expression,  and  she  con¬ 
templated  Cesare  pityingly.  The  old  man’s 
elation  sickened.  Her  gentle  glance  was 
a  merciless  accusation.  She  was  not  fooled 
— oh,  that  disastrous  love-making! — and 
she  would  make  the  others  understand. 
With  her  pride  and  scornful  gaiety  she 
would  turn  his  stately  absurdities  into  a 
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rib-bursting  discourse.  An  overmastering 
thought  came.  He  must  deceive  her,  must 
persuade  her  that  he  had  been  joking  all  the 
while.  He  must  make  her  laugh  as  the 
others  laughed — a  task  for  the  guile  of  all 
the  devils.  He  must  lash  himself  onto  the 
loftiest  platform  of  his  genius,  and  inspire 
in  her  so  much  mirthful  awe  of  the  limitless 
folly  of  his  jesting  that  she  would  believe 
his  misbegotten  courtship  a  part  of  his  sup¬ 
posititious  i>arody. 

Suddenly  his  feathered  legs  moved  in  a 
limping  waltz.  The  great  white  wings 
swept  up  and  down  grotesquely.  His  face 
leered  with  ribaldry.  Then  with  suppli¬ 
cating  grimaces  and  postures  he  modced 
the  sentimental  enchantment  that  had  ex¬ 
alted  him,  imitating  the  extravagances  that 
would  be  seen  were  the  jester,  Rigoletto,  to 
enact  a  fantastic  caricature  of  amorous 
wooing.  Bending  on  one  knee,  skipping  a 
step,  rising  on  one  toe,  rolling  his  eyes 
and  embracing  an  imagined  figure,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  toward  the  somber-faced  young 
woman. 

“A  crown  is  on  my  head,  girl.  It  is  a 
crown  of  pig’s  ears  and  sardine  cans. 
Como,  dance  with  me.  A  hero’s  mantle  is 
on  my  shoulders.  It  is  the  skin  of  an  ape 
embroidered  with  cabbage  leaves.  Come 
and — fly — with  me.”  He  moved  his  wings 
in  great,  birdlike  flaps. 

The  uproar  of  men’s  laughter  warmed  his 
ears,  and  a  flame  of  vanity  burned  in  him. 
He  could  charm  a  grin  onto  the  face  of  a 
Chinese  dragon  carved  of  iron.  But  the 
girl  had  only  deepened  in  her  dark  medi¬ 
tation.  A  hook  of  desp>air  dragged  at 
Cesare’s  heart.  He  convulsed  with  another 
effort  to  burst  the  winding  sheet  of  doom. 
Abruptly  he  changed  his  body  to  tragedy, 
and,'  turning  to  the  three  cackling  men, 
presented  a  crouched  posture  of  ludicrous 
mourning. 

“Signori,  that  she  may  love  me,  tell  her 
of  my  grandeur.  It  is  the  grandeur  of  jaws 
that  have  the  mumps.  Tell  her ’of  the 
acclamations  of  the  public.  The  claque  did 
it  gratis.  Tell  her  of  my  great  importance. 
It  is  the  importance  of  a  broken  violin 
string  in  a  brass  band.” 

The  three  listening  men  were  breathless 
now.  No  doubt  could  ever  arise  in  their 
minds  that  Cesare  had  used  his  accidental 
stage  triumph  to  play  a  fine  comedy.  The 
girl’s  melancholy  face  remained  unmoved. 


Oh,  that  ghastly  love-making!  The  old  ^ 

man  sank  to  the  bottom  of  ho|)elessness.  ^ 

He  could  never  make  her  laugh.  He  turned  Q 
and  stumbled  away.  At  the  staircase  he 
flung  himself  around,  and  raised  his  wings 
with  an  uncontrollable  gesture  of  anguish.  h 

“Tell  them,”  he  shrieked  to  the  girl,  t' 
“that  I  did  presume  to  love  you.”  fi 

He  leaped  up  the  steps,  while  the  men  in  o 
the  hall  laughed  in  loudest  clamor  at  this 
climax  of  droll  roguery,  and  laughed  again 
at  the  moodiness  of  the  girl’s  half-closed 
eyes,  thinking  her  nettled  over  the  imperti¬ 
nence  of  the  ancient  clown. 

In  his  room  three  flights  up  Cesare  fell 
into  a  chair,  and  threw  his  arms  and  head 
upon  the  dressing  table.  He  felt  himself  in 
a  strange  and  ghostly  world.  A  new  career 
lay  before  him.  Gibes  and  ridicule  would 
be  his  daily  fare.  Faintly  from  the  audi¬ 
torium  came  a  shrilling  of  two  trumpets 
playing  a  minor  second  with  a  horn  blowing 
a  sensuous  cadence  underneath. 

A  STEP  clicked  in  the  hall.  A  figure 
stood  in  the  doorway.  The  Congress¬ 
man’s  daughter  peered  into  the  room.  With 
his  head  lifted  a  little  from  the  table,  Cesare 
stared  at  her.  Hatred  gathered  in  his  face. 

He  leaned  forward  toward  her  with  a  snarl¬ 
ing  grimace. 

“You  have  come  to  laugh  at  me  so  soon? 

Have  you  told  the  others — all  of  them — not 
forgetting  one?” 

She  stepped  into  the  room,  restraining  a 
laugh  at  the  fantastic  figure  the  crouched 
old  pigeon  made.  Full  of  understanding, 
she  had  followed  him  to  assure  him  that  she 
would  not  reveal  his  ignominy. 

“I  shan’t  tell  them.” 

He  looked  at  the  floor,  and  breathed 
loudly. 

“They  will  never  know.  They  think  you 
are  a  wonder,  and  you  are.” 

Cesare  remained  silent  for  many  sec¬ 
onds. 

The  world  cleared  before  him.  The  smoke 
of  his  perplexities  blew  away.  His  spirit 
returned  to  its  bright  elevation.  He  was 
a  superior  old  fellow  once  more  and  he 
would  receive  months  of  admiration  for  the 
comedy  he  had  played  when  the  claque 
had  made  a  misUdce.  He  raised  his  eyes  to 
the  girl.  Her  lijjs  were  merry  as  she  stood 
there,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  blithesome 
sweets.  He  pointed  to  a  chair,  and  pulled 
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his  right  arm  out  of  its  wing.  With  many 
witty  circumlocutions  and  with  an  ex¬ 
quisite  jjantomime  of  the  hand,  he  told 
the  story  of  .  .  . 

Luigi  Barazzi  was  a  first  violinist  who 
had  so  much  scorn  for  his  orchestra  player’s 
trade  that  in  the  pit  he  used  only  three 
fingers  on  the  strings,  the  first  three  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  and  never  the  fourth.  But 


he  was  afraid  he  would  lose  the  use  of  the 
fourth.  Every  morning  he  sweated  at  two 
hours  of  practice  that  exercised  the  neg¬ 
lected  finger. 

The  girl’s  thickly  rouged  mouth  stretched 
with  laughter  at  every  droll  exclamation. 
Her  head  shook  so  hard  that  she  had  to 
take  off  her  hat.  Cesare’s  ugly  gray  eyes 
floated  in  a  deep  and  gentle  contentment. 


Flowered  Hat 

By  Margaret  Widdemer 

T  WAS  so  sorry  that  she  looked  like  that. 

The  poor  old  creature  in  the  flowered  hat 
Too  young  for  her  tired,  wrinkled  face;  too  wide. 
With  too-bright  roses  massed  on  either  side. 


But  she  trod  on,  smiling  contentedly, 

.As  if  at  something  that  we  could  not  see. 

Till  in  a  great  store-window’s  gleam  and  flare 
A  mirror  faced  her,  and  she  stopped  to  stare. 

I  tried  to  turn  my  own  wet  eyes  away 
Before  she  learned  the  thing  the  glass  must  say. 

And  still  I  watched,  braced  for  her  stabbed  surprise. 
But  there  was  only,  shining  in  her  eyes, 

A  swift  and  rapturous  child- vanity 
Triumphant  over  our  reality. 

She  had  not  seen  that  old  face,  dragged  and  lined — 
For  once,  it  seemed,  God  had  been  very  kind: 

After  dull  years  of  disillusionment 

And  days  that  could  not  g8  as  young  dreams  went 

The  hat  had  called  her  back  her  own  girl-face. 

And,  shadowed  there  beneath  its  flowers  and  lace 
She  saw,  still  undespoiled  by  time  and  pain. 

By  grace  of  those  gay  flowers — her  youth  again. 
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From  the  Wreckage  of  the  Life  He  Planned^  Tommy  Retires 
to  Solitude  to  Build  a  Sure  Foundation  for  True  Happiness 


By  Francis  R.  Bellamy 


Illustration  by  John  R.  Neill 

Begin  this  serial  with  any  instalment.  The  story  up  to  this  point  is  here. 

Tommy  Dumbarton  faced  the  belief  that  she  loved  him;  that  her  pas- 
fact.  He  had  to  marrj'  Diane,  sion  had  come  to  be  love.  And  yet  for 
He  was  beginning  to  see  that  from  weeks,  under  his  very  eyes,  she  and  his  best 

the  first  that  had  been  inevitable;  friend,  she  and  Stork  .  .  .  Had  he 

from  the  first  moment  when  he  had  lacked  known  .  .  .  But  it  was  just  that  sort 
the  strength  to  resist  her.  Maizie — what  of  thing  Tommy  would  never  know, 
did  she  matter?  He  loved  her — but  he  had 

never  had  a  chance  to  win  her.  She  had  TV/TANY  tables  and  little  food;  exotically 
loved  him  once — on  the  Riviera.  And  he  TVi-  dressed,  extraordinarily  varied  women; 
had  not  had  sense  enough  to  know  he  pink  lights  and  wallpaper;  crowds  of  loose¬ 
loved  her,  then.  She  had  loved  him  again,  tongued,  feverish  humanity — men  leaning 
for  all  the  humiliation  of  her  first  discov-  far  over  tables,  on  their  elbows,  talking  to 
ery  of  him — loved  him,  trusted  him.  And  girls;  hurrying  waiters;  spotted  tablecloths; 
then  he  had  had  to  tell  her  of  Diane,  and  imitation  silver  and  cheap  glasses;  a  display 

she  had  cast  him  off.  Not  because  Diane  of  coiffures,  cosmetics,  ^rffons;  matter-of- 

had  tricked  him  into  a  situation  in  which  fact,  sensual-faced  men,  eating  and  drinking, 
tradition,  honor,  convention,  had  forced  their  eyes  on  the  feverish  crowd;  painted, 
him  to  admit  a  lie — that  they  were  en-  white-skinned  women,  smoking  cigarettes, 
gaged.  But  because  he  had  had  to  confess  eyes  half  closed  .  .  . 
that  he  had  been  Diane’s  lover.  That  was  Tini’s,  that  night — the  desti- 

Now — oh,  well,  what  did  it  matter?  nation  of  the  Vanity  Club. 

Whoever  you  married,  it  was  all  the  same  To  a  Tolstoy  there  might  have  been 
in  a  few  years!  They’d  go  to  the  Vanity  something  infinitely  pathetic  in  the  sight— 
Club  party  tonight,  and  he’d  tell  her,  and  humanity,  divorced  from  its  dream,  escap- 
they’d  be  married  at  once,  and  go  off  some-  ing  itself,  drowning  in  alcohol  the  drab  fact 
where — Spain,  as  he  had  suggested  to  of  its  own  dullness,  fleeing  the  eternal 
Stork  MacDowell — any-where!  problem  of  God  and  the  Devil.  But  to  the 

.  Stork!  Good  old  Stork!  He  understood,  club  there  wras  nothing  pathetic  about  it — 
He  always  had  understood.  and  to  Diane  least  of  all! 

But  how  far  was  Tommy  himself  from  To  her,  at  eleven  o’clock,  the  tables  might 
any  sort  of  understanding!  One  thing  made  have  appeared  through  a  slight  haze  — 
marriage  with  Diane  posable  for  him — his  the  well-known  effect  of  John  Barleycorn’s 
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influence — but  the  haze  was  one  of  pleasant 
sensation.  Here  were  adventure,  romance, 
excitement,  all  contained  within  the  walls 
of  a  house!  Tommy  was  certainly  gay — 
tilled  with  poetry,  which  he  recited  with 
enormous  gestures!  Henri  Blyn  sang  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  to  Jimmy’s  baton — a  hat¬ 
brush,  pi^ed  up  in  the  hall!  And  Stork 
provnded  the  touch  of  emotion — sitting 
l>osite  her,  with  his  green  eyes  smoldering 
as  he  gazed  at  her  steadily,  significantly. 

Why  wasn’t  it  a  very  good  party? 

It  was  the  kind  of  ^ing,  the  sort  of 
freedom  she  would  have  once  she  escaped 
the  house  at  Rhinebeck  forever — and  was 
her  own  mistress!  She  and  Tommy,  going 
their  own  ways!  A  partnership  of  complete 
freedom! 

“Boy,”  she  said  to  Stork,  “this  is  my 
idea  of  a  good  time!” 

She  raised  her  glass  until  her  eyes  were 
on  a  level  with  the  Stork’s — and  then 
closed  them,  aware  of  a  curious  thrill,  and 
an  answering  flash  from  the  painter. 

At  the  moment,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
uradual  breaking  down  of  the  bars  of 
conventionality  in  Tini’s.  Strangers  were 
becoming  acquaintances,  friends  turning 
into  intimates.  The  hour  of  midnight  was 
coming.  People  were  dragging  chairs  about, 
sitting  down  at  other  tables,  drinking  each 
other’s  health  in  dramatic,  unsteady  fash¬ 
ion!  Elbows  swept  things  aside.  Bottles 
fell  over.  Roars  of  laughter  swept  the 
room  occasionally. 

“Are  you  still  mad — from  last  night?” 
asked  the  Stork. 

“Not — too  mad,”  she  answered  with  a 
half -smile. 

“I  wish  we  could  get  away  from  all  these 
people.” 

“You’re  the  impetuous  youth,  aren’t 
you?” 

“I’m  crazy  about  you.” 

“Is  that  news?” 

“It  may  be  history — soon.” 

“Why?”  She  was  all  interest. 

“I’m  going  to  Spain.” 

“WTien?” 

“Maybe  next  week.” 

“I  don’t  think  that’s  very  nice.” 

“I  haven’t  told  any  one  else.” 

“I  don’t  see — ^when  you  don’t  have 
to — ” 

“You  won’t  care.” 

She  picked  at  the  tablecloth. 
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“Trying  to  make  me  jealous?” 

“Maybe.” 

In  the  noise  of  Tini’s  Diane  raised  her 
eyes  to  his. 

“Aren’t  you  having  a  good  time?” 

“Such  as  it  is.” 

She  dropped  her  eyes. 

“You  just  hold  me  off,”  he  said  somberly. 

“Good  night!”  she  said.  “I  wouldn’t  call 
it  that!” 

.  “You’re  always  objecting — ” 

“You  can’t  have  every’thing — in  this 
world.” 

“I  don’t  give  a  danm.” 

The  party  was  on  the  move. 

“We’ll  have  to  go  to  Sylvester’s.”  It  was 
Diane’s  voice  in  an  aside  to  Stork. 

“Later,”  said  Stork. 

^  I  'HE  club  surged  out  into  the  late  night 
street,  drowning  of  a  sudden  the  noise 
of  a  distant  elevated  train  and  three  chug¬ 
ging  taxis  with  the  shouted  “For  He’s  a 
Jolly  Good  Fellow!” 

The  harmony — or  the  lack  of^it — filled 
Bleecker  Street  as  the  members  proceeded 
arm  in  arm  up  the  street,  up  Macdougal 
Street  to  Washington  Square. 

Next  came  “Adeline,  Sweet  Adeline,” 
executed  about  a  hydrant. 

“Sweet  Adeline,”  said  Stork,  and  he  held 
Diane  tightly  to  his  side. 

“A  big  night!”  cried  Jimmy.  “On  to  the 
dance!” 

The  club  untangled,  swayed  forward, 
climbed  Sylvester’s  stairs,  pushed  the  door 
open  with  much  laughter — put  on  the 
lights,  snapped  them  off  again,  started 
the  phonograph,  stopped  it,  started  it  again 
— ^put  on  the  lights,  plunged  the  studio  in 
darkness. 

“Come  on  with  those  lights!” 

“Quit  it,  Jinuny!” 

The  scene  at  Tini’s  bade  fair  to  be 
repeated. 

Yes,  it  was  a  real  party,  Diane  con¬ 
fessed  to  herself.  She  could  jerk  the  lights 
out  by  the  roots  herself;  she  could  crown 
Jimmy  with  that  Chinese  jar:  that  Italian 
wine  had  real  authority. 

Tommy  would  think  it  odd,  in  a  moment, 
if  she  did  not  seek  him. 

“Come  on,  Di!”  said  Stork,  as  the  phono¬ 
graph  sent  forth  a  jazzy  foxtrot,  pulsating 
with  rhythm. 

“Why,  Tommy — ”  she  began. 
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“To  hell  with  Tommy!”  he  said,  and 
drew  her  to  him. 

“Oh,  you  Sandow!”  she  exclaimed. 

He  whirled  her  terrifically. 

“Good  night!”  she  said.  “I’ll  come  apwirt!” 

“Put  out  the  lights!”  shouted  the  Stork. 

In  the  darkness  he  kissed  her,  bent  her 
back.  “You  little  Cleopatra!”  he  said. 

Faintness  came  to  her.  “Golly,  I’m  well 
illuminated!”  she  remarked. 

“I  feel  immense,”  said  Stork. 

‘  “The  way  they  pull  those  lights  makes 
me  dizzy!” 

“It’s  Jinuny’s  idea  of  a  shadow  dance!” 

“Either  put  ’em  out  or  on!”  she  com¬ 
manded,  suddenly  imperious. 

“All  right,”  said  Stork. 

He  reached  up  and  grasped  the  cord, 
and  gave  it  a  pull  that  plimged  the  place 
in  utter  darkness  and  a  shower  of  deUcate 
glass.  Laughter.  . 

“I’ve  got  to  sit  down  a  minute,”  said 
Diane. 

“Here’s  the  divan,”  said  Stork. 

He  lifted  her  suddenly  into  his  arms 
and  sat  down  with  her  in  the  pitch  black¬ 
ness.  Time  stopped — and  their  move¬ 
ments,  even  their  breathing. 

“By  God!”  said  Stork  huskily. 

He  rose,  holding  her  in  his  arms,  in  the 
darkness. 

“No,”  she  whisp>ered. 

“Yes,”  he  said. 

He  made  for  the  door  to  the  landing. 

“They’ll  wonder — ” 

“They’re  drunk.” 

“Put  me  down!” 

I  “All  right!” 

In  the  pitch-black  hallway  he  put  her 
down,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 

“You  know,  this  is  insanity.” 

“We’ll  only  stay  an  hour.” 

“Maybe  we’d  better  not.” 

“Do!  I  am  insane  for  just  an  hour!” 

“All  right,”  she  said.  “But  hurry!” 

The  sound  of  the  door  to  the  studio  open¬ 
ing  made  her  add  that — she  was  conscious 
of  it,  even  in  the  darkness. 

“ILJELLO!  Who’s  this?”  It  was  Tommy’s 
*  voice,  from  the  doorway. 

“Damnation!”  Stork  swore  under  his 
breath. 

“Hell!”  said  Diane. 

“Far  be  it  from  me  to  butt  in!”  Tommy 
was  not  sure  whom  he  faced,  yet. 


“You  aren’t  butting  in,”  said  Diane. 

“Oh,  it’s  you!”  said  Tommy.  “I  was 
looking  for  you.” 

“Why?”  asked  Diane.  Her  cheeks  felt 
hot. 

“Time  we  were  going,”  said  Tommy. 
“It’s  one!” 

“The  shank  of  the  evening,”  said 
Stork. 

“What’s  the  hurty?”  asked  Diane. 

“I’m  serious,”  said  Tommy.  “You  know 
your  family — ” 

“Oh,  to  hell  with  my  family!”  said  Diane. 

“Let  her  have  a  good  time,  for  once,” 
said  Stork. 

“What  difference  does  it  make  to  you?” 
retorted  Tommy,  stung  by  the  surprising 
hostility  of  the  painter’s  tone. 

“Why  be  a  killjoy?”  said  Stork. 

“You’re  lit.  Stork,”  said  Tommy,  after 
a  barely  perceptible  pause. 

“I’m  not  going  yet,”  said  Diane. 

“Oh,  yes,  you  are!”  said  Tommy  lightly. 

“Don’t  pull  me  hke  that!”  she  exclaimed 
angrily,  as  he  put  his  hand  on  her  arm. 

“It’s  really  time,  Di,”  said  Tommy. 

“Oh,  forget  it!”  said  the  Stork  contemp)- 
tuously. 

“Why,  what’s  the  idea?”  began  Tommy, 
a  trifle  irritated. 

“Oh,  you  make  me  sick!”  said  Diane 
brutally.  “Get  out  of  the  way!”  Like  a 
knife  the  cut  of  her  tone  was.  “You’re  not 
my  keeper,  are  you?”  she  said  furiously. 

She  wrenched  herself  away  from  the  hand 
he  had  put  on  her  arm. 

“Why  don’t  you  help  me.  Stork?”  she 
cried.  “He’s  hurting  me!” 

“Let  up.  Tommy,”  said  Stork  harshly. 

“Shut  up!”  said  Tommy. 

“You’re  just  jealous,  that’s  all!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Diane.  “I  don’t  belong  to  you — 
just  because  you  were  afraid  to  tell  the 
family  the  truth — ” 

In  the  darkness  she  could  not  see  his 
face. 

“I’m  going  to  do  what  I  want  to!” 

“Come  on,  Di.”  It  was  the  Stork’s 
voice. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  asked  Tommy 
in  an  even  voice. 

“Smoke  a  cigarette  downstairs,”  said 
Stork. 

“Oh!”  said  Tommy. 

For  the  first  time  something  seemed  to 
give  way  inside  him. 
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“Where’s  Diane?’’  Jimmy  asked  him. 

“Getting  a  breath  of  air  with  Stork,” 
he  replied. 

The  mere  proclamation  induced  a  kind 
of  recklessness  in  him  that  sent  him  to 
the  pimch  bowl,  that  induced  him  to  dance 
yet  again  with  Bebe,  with  Jerry. 

It  was  that,  perhaps,  which  roused  him 
to  a  realization  of  the  passage  of  time  and 
of  the  forgetfulness  of  the  hours  which 
John  Barleycorn  had  induced  in  him. 


“All  right,”  he  said.  “Go  to  hell  if  you 
want  to!  I  don’t  care!” 

He  turned  suddenly  and  went  into  the  stu¬ 
dio,  slanuning  the  door  behind  him.  .  .  . 

Blinding  anger.  The  sudden,  bitter  pang 
of  the  human  being  who  is  not  wanted,  who 
is  left  out,  discarded — that  emotion  was  in 
his  heart  as  he  stood  an  instant  in  Sylves¬ 
ter’s  studio.  Jealousy,  too,  maybe,  he  ad¬ 
mitted,  as  he  stared  at  the  dancers,  and  the 
cutting  scorn  of  Diane’s  tone  came  back 
to  him! 

Diane  could  not  bear  to  be  controlled. 
She  was  still  the  same  as  she  had  been  that 
(lay  when  she  lost  her  childish  temper  at 
the  Clintons’  gardener  and  had  thrown 
stone  after  stone  into  the  greenhouse  at 
him.  Crash!  Crash!  Crash!  She  had  been 
like  a  little  maniac  that  day,  unable  to 
control  herself! 

That  was  her  state  now — intensified, 
probably,  by  Tini’s  and  the  Rhine  wine! 
He  should  never  have  brought  her  down 
on  such  a  party!  She  was  not  made  for 
them.  Small  desires  became  magnified  to 
her.  She  could  fight  with  him,  wound 
him,  scorn  him — b^use  she  wished  to 
smoke  a  cigarette  downstairs,  with  Stork. 

She  was  like  a  little,  mad  girl. 

Thus,  for  a  moment,  he  tried  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  thing. 

Then  the  confusion  of  the  studio  be¬ 
fore  him  flung  itself  upon  his  conscious¬ 
ness,  overlaid  the  scene  in  the  dark  hall¬ 
way,  forced  recognition  of  its  unmistakable 
character. 

No  party  ever  before  like  this,  at 
Sylvester’s!  It  bore  a  resemblance  to  a 
Bacchanalian  riot. 

Vyho  cared  about  petty  quarrels,  any¬ 
how?  Afraid  to  tell  the  family  the  truth, 
eh?  That  was  a  cheap,  nasty  thrust! 

Anger  tore  the  veil  from  human  petti¬ 
ness. 

“Let’s  dance,  Bebe!”  he  exclaimed. 

He  swung  her  a  little  blindly  into  the 
laughing,  dim  crowd  upon  the  floor  .  .  . 

Even  at  three  o’clock,  he  had  thought 
little  more  than  that.  A  kind  of  pride  in 
him,  not  to  mention  going  home  to  any 
one.  Diane  and  Stork  could  sit  outside 
on  the  stairs  all  night  if  they  wished!  He 
did  not  care!  They  could  all  go  home  at 
dawn.  He  would  not  be  the  luUjoy.  He 
would  not  even  go  outside  and  ask  her  to 
dance. 
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C'lVE  o’clock!  Morning!  And  a  good 
half  of  the  party  gone  home  un¬ 
noticed!  Only  Jimmy,  Rudy  and  Bebe 
Cantor  and  Barry  and  the  Russian  girl  re¬ 
volving  solemnly  in  the  disordered  studio 
to  the  unwearied  voice  of  the  phonograph! 

Where  were  Diane  and  Stork? 

The  jumbled  realization  of  all  that  sent 
him  to  the  door,  finally,  and  the  empty 
hallway — and  even  down  the  stairs  to 
where  the  cul-de-sac  of  Charlton  Court 
stared  grimly  at  him,  its  brick  features 
hard  and  unrelieved  in  the  dawn  gray¬ 
ness  except  by  one  discouraged  thin  tree. 

“For  goodness’  sake!”  he  said  to  himself,  , 
queerly. 

Surprise  at  himself  and  his  own  for¬ 
getfulness  'mingled  with  the  oddness  of 
their  absence. 

“I  wonder — ”  he  began. 

Then  he  crossed  the  street,  bareheaded, 
and  made  for  the  far  end  of  the  street  and 
the  Stork’s  studio.  Maybe  the  Stork  had 
taken  her  home  long  ago,  and  was  home 
in  bed  himself,  while  he  had  waited,  in 
Sylvester’s.  A  half-ironical  grin  crossed 
his  face  at  that.  He  mounted  the  narrow 
stairs  and  banged  on  the  red  door  of  the 
painter’s  abode. 

“Oh,  Stork!”  he  called. 

Silence  filled  the  narrow  hall. 

“Stork!”  he  called.  He  beat  again  on 
the  door. 

“Is  that  you,  Mr.  Dumbarton?”  a  voice 
inquired  from  below. 

Looking  down  between  the  banisters,  he 
saw  the  broad  face  of  old  Casey,  the  jani¬ 
tor,  with  his  inevitable  black  pipe. 

“Mr.  McDowell  ain’t  here.  A  taxicab 
took  him,  a  half-hour  ago.  I  was  bringing 
up  the  barrels.” 

“Oh!”  said  Tommy.  “Was  he  alone?” 

“Except  for  a  lady;”  said  the  janitor, 
grinning. 
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“That’s  what  I  wanted  to  know,”  said 
Tommy.  • 

“He  told  the  driver  to  go  to  Jersey 
City—” 

“Jersey  City!” 

In  the  dawn  Tommy  stared  at  the  Irish¬ 
man’s  face. 

“That’s  the  place,”  said  the  Irishman, 
spitting  deliberately. 

“But  why  Jersey  City?” 

“Well,  ‘It’s  the  lady’s  choice!’  says  Mr. 
MacDowell.  ‘How  do  ye  think  I’ll  look 
as  a  married  man?”  he  says.  And  he  give 
that  grin  and  drove  off!” 

“Lord!”  said  Tommy.  .  .  . 

He  never  forgot  that  moment  on  Stork’s 
stair. 

Blind  unbelief,  first— flaming  unbelief 
at  the  vista  so  suddenly  opened  up  before 
him — Stork — Diane  stretching  tapestry  of 
deceit.  How  much?  How  long? 

“Impossible!”  he  said  at  first,  to  the 
gaping  face  of  Casey. 

Then  he  was  out  on  the  street  again, 
climbing  the  stairs  to  his  own  studio,  in 
his  brain  sudden,  remembered  glimpses  of 
what  he  realized  now  was  the  unimagined 
volume  of  the  truth.  That  day  in  the 
Mauritanian  Building,  that  night  at  Mori’s, 
that  Sunday  at  the  Brevoort!  '  New  Ca¬ 
naan,  his  father’s  piercing  eyes!  The  wind 
in  the  bedroom!  Diane — not  his  property 
because  he  had  been  afraid  to  tell  the 
truth! 

In  the  silence  of  the  studio  the  sharp  bite 
of  that  tore  his  soul — and  then  he  was  out 
on  the  street  once  more,  in  his  soul  a  sudden 
blinding  glimpse  of  the  whole  truth.  Diane, 
throwing  aside  that  young  Fortescue  to 
take  him — then  throwing  him  aside  to  take 
Stork!  Stork,  too — bowing  down  before  the 
god  of  his  own  licentiousness;  calling  him¬ 
self  his  friend,  but  in  reality  a  friend  to 
no  man  but  himself!  He  himself,  drifting 
on  the  easy  tide  of  sensuality  and  calling  it 
tolerance!  Pinning  the  badge  of  chivalry 
on  the  sleeve  of  deceit!  Crucifying  love  on 
the  altar  of  passion! 

Tragic  disaster.  .  .  . 

Like  a  blinding  flash,  the  truth  came  to 
him  as  he  sought  a  bench  in  Washington 
Square. 

Maizie!  New  Canaan!  Useless  sacrifice! 

Before  God! 

Diane  and  Stork;  Primrose  Lane;  Johnny 
Firth;  his  father  in  his  dinner  jacket;  his 


mother;  Plinty;  Aegesippe  Moreau;  Charl¬ 
ton  Court;  the  green  hills  and  white  houses 
of  Cannes;  the  precise  drawing-room — 

And  always  Maizie! 

Ah,  yes!  Maizie.  ... 

“Lord!”  he  said.  And  he  buried  his  face 
in  hi^  hands.  .  .  . 

T  IKE  some  unreal  adventure,  some 
fever  dream,  the  rest  of  that  day  al¬ 
ways  seemed.  He  telephoned  Aunt  Joce¬ 
lyn’s  and  closed  off  abruptly,  his  fear 
stunningly  confirmed.  He  sat  in  the  train 
to  Boston;  he  sat  in  the  Copley-Plaza, 
writing  his  three  letters — to  Mrs.  John 
Dumbarton,  Gigi  Vazeeti,  John  Firth;  he 
bump>ed  across  the  city’s  narrow  streets 
to  the  North  Station;  he  sat  in  another 
train,  staring  out  of  the  window  at  the  old, 
familiar.  New  England  landscape:  the  for¬ 
est-clad,  field-checkered  hills,  the  swift- 
rushing,  pebbled  streams.  •  Hour  after  hour, 
he  sat,  while  ironical  acknowledgment  of 
the  justice  of  what  had  happened,  mixing 
with  the  simple  anguish  of  realizing  it, 
produced  a  kind  of  coma  that  deadened  his 
perceptions,  reducing  the  vivid  bitterness  of 
them,  swathing  him  in  a  kind  of  grim  mist. 

He  could  easily  have  fallen  into  the  pit 
of  cheap,  extenuating  cynicism,  in  those 
hours,  had  it  not  been  for  the  clearness  of 
his  vision  and  that  passionate  desire  to  see 
the  truth  which  had  come  to  him  at  last. 
But  there  was  no  place  for  cynicism  in  that, 
he  knew.  There  were  only  two  ways  of 
viewing  life,  he  remembered  John  Firth 
saying  quietly,  after  one  of  those  sessions  of 
the  Listeners  Club,  as  they  walked  down 
Fifth  Avenue:  cynicism  and  faith.  The 
prisoner  behind  his  bars  could  see  either 
mud  or  stars. 

But  there  was  no  excuse  for  him  to  see 
only  the  mud.  He  had  his  glimpse.  The 
fact  that  he  had  tempted  Fate  and  had  been 
justly  dealt  with  was  no  reason  for  denying 
it.  A  man  took  the  cards  life  gave  him — 
and  played  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
He  did  not  damn  the  game,  merely  because 
he  had  lost,  merely  because  he  realized  now 
that  he  had  been  a  careless  player. 

Pride,  reticence,  the  curtain  each  man 
hung  over  his  soul  lest  the  world  should  see; 
the  headstrong  ignorance  of  youth;  the 
wisdom  and  understanding  of  age,  that 
came  only  with  experience  and  could  not 
be  passed  on  because  the  words  held  no 
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meaning  until  life  had  touched  them  with 
its  wand — all  these  had  made  it  a  new  game 
to  him,  just  as  it  was  a  new  game  for  each 
generation. 

Every  word  that  Christ  had  left  for  man¬ 
kind  had  been  said  to  him  time  and  time 
again.  And  yet  the  words  had  been  mean¬ 
ingless  to  him,  really,  until  Diane,  Maizie, 
Stork,  this  whole  wreck  of  folly  which  he 
had  made  of  existence — until  these  had 
made  him  perceive  their  truth.  Shining 
courage,  the  flaming  innocence  of  youth — he 
had  had  those,  too.  But  life  had  crumbled 
them  also,  as  always  happ)ened  until  one 
learned  their  value,  from  exi>erience,  caught 
a  color  here,  a  high  light  there,  from  which 
to  paint  finally  that  banner  of  faith  where¬ 
with  the  old  marched  from  the  world! 
Ironical,  perhaps,  that  he  should  see  it, 
too  late.  But  true  for  all  that,  and  un¬ 
changeable.  .  .  . 

It  was  a  gradual  realization  indeed  of  the 
value  of  Maizie,  of  John  Firth,  of  his  own 
father,  that  came  to  him  in  those  hours. 
They  built,  he  saw;  they  carried  on. 
Women  like  Maizie,  indeed — sweet,  true, 
steadfast — built  the  foundations  of  exis¬ 
tence'  anew  with  every  day  of  their  lives. 
Love  had  to  be  all  or  notlung.  Faith  and 
truth  had  to  be  all  or  nothing.  Otherwise 
the  foundations  cracked  and  the  house  of 
life  fell  down— as  it  had  just  fallen  down 
for  him.  This  was  the  kind  of  thing  that, 
happened  when  each  human  being  pursued 
his  own  desires,  regardless  of  the  world  or 
of  his  friend.  Loyalty  disappeared — and 
with  it,  the  bottom  fell  out  of  life. 

God — and  the  faith  and  ideals  of  the 
fathers!  Even  Youth  could  not  do  without 
them.  They  were  life  itself — the  invisible 
web  of  the  genuine  world. 

He  clung  to  that  conviction  rather  grimly, 
indeed,  as  darkness  came;  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  appeared;  and,  after  incalculable 
hours,  old  Will  Hopkins’s  face  appeared  in 
the  dim  light  of  the  wooden  platform  at 
Stafford’s  Notch. 

Yet  its  reality  was  as  definite  to  him 
as  the  familiar  roar  of  the  stream  by  the 
bridge;  as  real  as  the  white  road  between 
the  rail  fences,  shadowed  by  the  birches  in 
the  uncertain  lights  of  the  Ford  car,  as  they 
climbed,  climb^,  climbed;  and  Will  talked 
and  he  answered  mechanically,  and  the 
keen  night  mists  of  the  mountains  sur¬ 
rounded  them. 
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.  Stone  fences,  then;  marching  woods,  clear 
stars. 

The  top  of  the  world,  and  over. 

Then  the  old  gate  and  the  rutted,  winding 
track — and  the  rocky  steps  up  the  glade, 
still  fairylike  and  mysterious. 

“It  ain’t  jest  as  you  left  it,  mebbe,” 
Will  said  in  the  darkness  of  the  shade 
studio,  as  he  fumbled  with  the  bracket  lamp 
by  the  door.  “But  it’s  clean.  Sarah’s  a 
great  hand  at  that.  Breakfast  at  seven — I 
guess  there’ll  be  enough.  Good  night!” 

He  was  alone  at  last,  the  only  sounds 
the  rattle  of  Will’s  Ford  as  it  descended  the 
road  to  the  farmhouse,  the  ticking  of  the 
alarm  clock  Mrs.  Hopkins  had  set  going 
once  more  in  its  accustomed  place  over  the 
rough  fireplace,  and  outside  the  myriad¬ 
voiced  silence  of  the  mountains. 

nr'OMMY  awoke  to  the  drifting  scent  of 
apple  blossoms  and  May  grass,  of 
juniper  bushes  and  new  cedar  tips.  Soimds 
of  oriole,  thrushes  and  chewinks,  and  in 
the  woods,  catbirds  and  capricious  chicka¬ 
dees. 

Outside,  graceful  branches  of  oak  em¬ 
braced  the  sunshine,  their  cautious  tiny 
leaves  only  half  unfolded,  still  the  size  of 
the  chipmunk’s  ear.  Underfoot,  in  the  neg¬ 
lected  garden,  a  tangled  growth  of  sweet- 
fern  and  tiger  lily,  of  tiny  violet  leaves  and 
dew-diamond-filled  sedum  sprang  from  the 
leaf  mold.  And,  falling  away  toward  the 
blue,  hazy  horizon,  forests  of  chestnut,  larch 
and  pine,  mountain-sides  of  birch,  gray 
rocks  and  meadow,  brilliant  with  sunshine 
and  dappled  with  shadows  of  clouds,  float¬ 
ing  in  fresh,  summer,  sparkling  airs.  May¬ 
time  in  New  Hampshire! 

Like  a  poignant  glimpse  of  forgotten 
beauty  it  seemed  to  Tommy  as  he  took  his 
way  down  to  Will  Hopkins’s  white  house, 
across  the  pebbled  stream,  and  sat  down  to 
breakfast  in  the  well-remerpbered  dining¬ 
room  with  its  view  of  the  pump  and  the  oak 
trees.  Exactly  so  it  had  all  appeared  that 
day  sixteen  years  ago  when  he  and  Johnny 
had  first  seen  it  on  that  freshman  year 
walking  trip.  Sixteen  years!  Before  the 
Beaux  Arts,  or  Aegesippe  Moreau,  before 
Rome  or  Charlton  Court  or  Stork  and  the 
month  they  had  built  the  shack;  before 
Rheims,  the  Champagne  hills,  the  Riviera, 
Maizie,  Diane.  .  .  . 

Youth,  fled  forever.  .  .  . 
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He  and  Johnny,  full  of  laughter.  .  .  . 

Well,  Mrs.  Hopkins  looted  older,  he 
noticed  dimly;  little  Clorinda  had  blos¬ 
somed  into  a  graceful,  slender  creature; 
there  were  deep  lines  around  Will’s  eyes; 
his  stubbly  beard  was  grayer.  But  the 
place  was  the  same.  The  same  pails  of 
water  by  the  bench  in  the  woodshed;  the 
same  old,  painted,  ticking  clock;  the  same 
shining,  round-bellied  stove;  the  same  ge¬ 
raniums,  even,  in  the  windows;  the  same 
harmoniiun  in  the  parlor,  surmounted  by 
that  almost  forgotten  model  of  Clorinda  and 
the  kitten. 

Had  Sylvester’s  ever  really  existed? 

Oh,  yes,  he  had  come  for  a  long  stay  this 
time,  he  told  them — he  had  some  work  to 
do;  no,  Mr.  MacDowell  was  not  coming; 
if  ^ey  didn’t  mind  he  wouldn’t  bother  them 
for  meals — if  Mrs.  Hopkins  would  just 
make  out  a  list  of  easy  things  for  him,  and 
get  it  at  the  Comers  on  the  next  trip — 
Why,  yes,  he  was  going  to  turn  the  shack 
into  a  studio  once  more. 

“But  you  don’t  mean  you’re  goin’  to 
cook!”  Mrs.  Hopkins  protested. 

“Why,  I  can  take  up  his  meals,”  Clorinda 
interposed. 

“Ctf  course,”  said  Will. 

“No,”  said  Tommy. 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Hopkins. 

“It  would  give  me  more  time,”  admitted 
Tommy. 

“No  trouble  at  all,”  said  Mrs.  Hopkins, 
and  settled  it,  in  many  words.  Clorinda  was 
home  from  normal  school;  it  was  a  treat, 
pleasure  to  cook  for  some  folks;  she  re¬ 
membered  the  hot  biscuits  he  and  Mr. 
MacDowell  had  liked,  and  the  chats  on  the 
porch,  and  Mr.  MacDowell  with  his  accor¬ 
dion  at  the  Gallises’  dance.  .  .  . 

The  avalanche  of  sympathetic  welcome 
drove  Tommy  from  the  breakfast  table 
finally,  and  sent  him  up  the  mountain  to 
the  shack,  oddly  pursued  by  the  past, 
aware  of  its  curious  indestructibility  and 
yet  filled  with  a  passionate  desire  to  de¬ 
stroy  it,  conscious  of  its  bitterness  and  yet 
unable  to  keep  from  retasting  it. 

It  is  only  for  a  brief  space,  indeed,  that 
we  can  separate  our  thoughts  from  those 
thousand  gossamer  threads  which  bind  us 
so  invisibly  and  yet  so  inescapably  to  our 
past.  A  gesture,  a  scene,  a  faint  perfume! 
And  we  have  stumbled  once  more  upon  a 
silken  strand  and  set  the  web  shimmering 


in  the  sunset  light  of  memory!  An  ancient 
recipe,  read  in  the  kitchen  of  a  summer 
afternoon,  and  the  form  of  Aunt  Mary  is 
once  more  before  us,  bending  eagerly  over 
the  boiling  kettle,  in  the  long-forgotten 
summer  kitchen  in  Vermont!  A  clock 
striking,  and  we  are  once  more  a  freshman, 
leaning  from  a  dormitory  window  in  a  New 
England  college!  A  star,  above  a  cedar; 
and  in  the  star  a  girl’s  face,  and  love  anti 
youth  can  glimmer! 

For  Tommy,  that  spring,  this  connection 
between  present  and  past  was  rendered 
doubly  poignant  by  the  existence  of  the 
rural  free  delivery.  No  sooner  would  he 
get  his  mind  firmly  off  the  past  and  securely 
fastened  upon  his  work — he  thanked  his 
stars  for  those  figures  for  the  Mauritanian 
Building  that  spring — than  the  mail  would 
arrive  and  he  would  be  upset  again  for  half 
a  day. 

His  mother’s  letter  first — and  the  clip¬ 
ping  that  fell  out  of  it.  He  picked  that  up 
first  and  read  it  with  curious  care  before  he 
smoothed  out  his  mother’s  letter.  And  he 
laid  that  down  at  the  end  of  the  first  page: 
Dear  Tommy: 

I  suppose  this  is  no  news  to  you.  For  I  suppose 
this  is  what  your  note  about  Diane’s  exphunini' 
meant.  But  of  course  I  am  simply  stunned  by  the 
entire  thing.  I  cannot  understand  it  at  all.  It  is 
too  disgusting  and  cheap  for  words.  No  one  be¬ 
lieves  the  clipping  in  the  least.  Mrs.  Jocelyn 
Shirley  was  telephoning  everywhere  all  morning. 
And  of  course  the  Shirleys  blame  you.  It  has 
absolutely  ruined  all  friendship  between  us.  And 
your  father  .  .  . 

pJE  WALKED  the  hills,  after  that  let- 
ter’s  arrival,  until  dawn  drove  the  reil 
fox  and  the  woodchuck  to  their  boulder- 
guarded  houses — and  there  came  to  him  an 
entirely  new  view  of  the  interlaced  strands 
of  existence,  and  the  respjonsibility  that 
attached  to  each  thread.  Then  he  gave 
up  all  hope  of  trying  to  forget  what  had 
happened. 

“No  words  of  yours,”  he  wrote  his  mother, 
“can  add  to  the  regret  I  already  feel.” 

And  to  his  father: 

“Thank  God,  a  man  can  only  make  such 
an  ass  of  himself  once.  I  intend  to  stick 
it  out  here.  Your  letter  is  the  only  bright 
spot  in  the  whole  thing.  Sometime,  p>er- 
haps.  I’ll  tell  you  the  whole  thing — not  just 
now.” 

He  posted  the  letters,  aware  of  a  first  small 
lessening  of  his  bitterness;  of  an  intangible 
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something  beneath  his  father’s  short  note 
which  he  had  never  noticed  before;  and 
of  a  kind  of  ironical  relief  over  the  marriage, 
after  all.  It  was  a  travesty,  of  course;  but 
it  could  have  been  worse.  .  .  . 

They  were  two  of  a  kind.  Stork  and 
Diane.  They  would  make  their  trail  across 
the  world  together. 

He  turned  to  his  work  once  more.  .  .  . 

Faith,  work,  and  a  gradual  calnmess — 
and  in  the  end  a  conviction  that  did  not 
falter,  although  the  sunlight  appeared  to 
have  gone  out  of  life.  That,  indeed,  he 
realiz^  long  afterward,  was  the  story  of  his 
first  weeks  in  Stafford’s  Notch,  while  he 
tried  to  f)aste  together  the  tom  pjages  of  his 
life,  tried  to  tell  himself  that  he  would  start 
over  with  a  fresh,  blank  sheet,  and  saw, 
finally,  that  he  never  could — that  the  name 
of  Maizie  was  too  deeply  inscribed. 

That  name  gave  him  some  bitter  hours 
at  first,  of  course;  nights  when  he  sat  alone 
by  the  lamp,  unable  to  read.  There  were 
moments,  too,  when  he  realized  the  deep 
wound  which  Stork  had  made  in  his  heart, 
and  he  felt  for  the  first  lime  poor  in  friends. 
Even  then  there  were  always  the  hours  of 
daylight,  to  be  filled  with  dogged  work  and 
the  satisfaction  of  achievement;  and  if  he 
worked  hard  enough,  utter  exhaustion  came, 
and  with  it  sleep. 

So  he  pwssed  the  first  May  day's. 

Days  of  warmer  sunlight  came  then, 
when  the  sight  of  the  eternal  granite  was 
like  a  touch  of  balm ;  the  sound  of  the  distant 
cowbell  a  symphony  of  peace;  the  breeze 
that  rustled  through  the  woods,  skipping 
across  the  junipers  and  boulders  and  leaping 
down  the  pines  into  the  valley  meadows, 
was  like  the  clasp  of^a  cool  palm  to  his 
forehead. 

Calnmess  came  to  him,  and  a  measure  of 
peace. 

Work,  and  a  flaming  belief!  Surely  that 
was  the  solution.  .  .  . 

Only  once  did  he  falter.  That  was  after 
he  got  John  Firth’s  letter  from  Osage, 
Kansas: 

I've  taken  my  old  job  on  the  General  Board. 
As  you’ll  notice  from  the  letter-head,  I’m  pushing 
on  our  mission  work  again.  But  that  isn’t  the 
reason  for  this  belated  letter.  It’s  the  tiny  pricking 
of  conscience  that  has  driven  me  to  it,  finally.  I 
had  a  letter  from  Maizie  some  seven  weeks  ago. 
She  has  broken  her  engagement  to  Bert  Woodward. 
She  did  not  feel  it  was  right.  A  rather  pitifid  letter. 
I  thought  you  would  want  to  know.  .  .  . 
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A  lump  came  in  Tommy’s  throat  at  that 
— at  the  sudden  picture  of  the  old  Elephant; 
at  the  curiously  vivid  glimpse  it  gave  of 
Maizie — still  trying  desperately  to  be  fair. 

Then  the  sudden  fierce  flame  of  hope 
which  had  leaped  into  his  heart  flickered  out 
into  terrific  blackness;  driven  out  once  more 
by  the  memory  of  that  evening  in  the  high- 
ceiling  apjartmenl — by  the  remembrance  of 
the  mist  in  her  eyes  on  the  bench  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Square. 

Well,  she  might  not  love  Woodward.  But 
he  had  lost  her,  anyway.  She  no  loiter  be¬ 
lieved  in  him. 

CXIR  a  week  after  that,  no  work  was  done 
in  the  cabin  studio. 

For  a  time,  perhaps.  Tommy  faltered. 

Then  calmness  came  to  him  again,  and 
with  it  the  satisfaction  which  lies  in  achieve¬ 
ment.  And  in  his  work  he.  caught  hold  of 
himself  once  more.  Month  after  month 
proved  that,  as  there  came  to  him  gradually 
an  increasing  stream  of  commissions  and  tlK 
cabin  in  the  mountains  became  a  veritable 
studio  once  more.  It  was  a  kind  of  ripple  of 
ephemeral  fame  which  “Happiness”  and 
“Mystery”  had  brought  him,  indeed,  and 
his  maQ  box  reflected  it  even  in  Stafford’s 
Notch. 

He  realized  that  the  day  the  letter  came 
from  the  New  England  War  Memorial 
committee,  inviting  him  to  enter  the  com- 
pietition  for  that  heroic  affair — and  he  sat 
down  and  told  them  px)litely  but  firmly 
that  the  day  of  comp>etition  was  over  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned.  His  experience 
with  committees  had  been  unfortunate  and 
unprofitable  and  he  did  not  care  to  add 
to  it. 

That  was  what  he  wrote  them,  and  he 
considered  the  incident  closed — only  to  re¬ 
ceive  another  letter,  two  weeks  later, 
saying  that  the  committee  had  decided  to 
seek  sketches  first  instead  of  a  competition. 
Would  not  Tommy  accept  a  retainer  of 
$500.00  and  make  them  some? 

He  knew  he  had  come  back  when  he  got 
that  letter — knew  he  had  come  back  and 
did  not  care  much  whether  he  had  or  not, 
except  for  the  chance  it  gave  him  to  do 
something  fine. 

“I  can  do  something  after  my  own  heart 
this  time,”  he  told  John  Fii^,  on  the 
Scotchman’s  first  visit  in  August.  “Some¬ 
thing  even  Maizie  might  like!” 
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And  he  led  the  conversation  in  that  direc¬ 
tion — but  with  scant  result. 

The  Elephant  had  not  been  in  New  York 
for  many  months  until  the  week  before.  He 
had  been  in  the  Iron  Range  country  of 
Lake  Superior,  arbitrating  a  strike  and 
lending  a  helping  hand  to  the  struggling, 
poverty-stricken  missionaries  in  tiat  in¬ 
dustrial  land.  He  had  not  even  written 
another  chapter  of  his  book;  to  say  nothing 
of  seeing  Maizie! 

“Why  haven’t  you  heard  from  her?”  he 
inquired. 

“We  don’t  correspond,”  returned  Tommy, 
witlj  a  touch  of  irony. 

“Just  why  did  you  change  your  stamping 
ground,  anyway?”  inquired  the  Elephant. 

“Oh,  no  piarticular  reason,”  Tommy  told 
him. 

He  had  simply  seen  the  futUity  of  his 
existence  in  Manhattan.  He  had  sickened 
of  New  York,  and  Sylvester’s,  and  Mori’s, 
and  the  rest  of  it.  He  had  realized  there 
was  a  goal  in  life,  somewhere,  that  he  was 
missing.  He  had  not  cared  to  end  life  as  a 
vulgar-minded,  disgusting  old  man,  sitting 
in  tihe  Thespian  Club  window,  watching  the 
women  go  by.  That  was  all. 

He  went  on  to  tell  the  conclusions  he  had 
reached,  as  they  sat  on  the  rough  pwrch, 
overlooking  the  tangled  garden  and  the 
vista  of  distant  mountains,  dim  under  the 
stars. 

“I  saw  an  advertisement  in  the  morning 
p>ap)er  yesterday  that  made  me  realize  it  all 
over  again,”  he  ended.  “Just  something 
about  a  place  in  the  country — peace  and 
quiet,  happiness  and  growing  things,  the 
children  playing  on  the  lawn,  father  and 
mother  on  the  p>orch  in  the  twilight.  The 
kind  of  ad  that .  Jimmy  would  declaim 
satirically,  after  the  second  drink!  Bour¬ 
geois  naivete! 

“And  yet  that’s  exactly  what’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  all  my  crowd — we’ve  gone  too  far 
from  simplicity,  from  the  simple  things 
that  are  common  to  humanity  the  world 
over — we’ve  lost  touch  with  the  deeper 
things  that  are  life  to  a  Chinese  peasant 
farmer  beside  the  Great  W’all  or  to  Will 
Hopkins  down  there  or  to  a  Flemish  vege¬ 
table  grower  l^eside  his  pwplars.  My  heart 
is  really  back  in  New  Canaan,  sitting  on  the 
porch  with  my  grandfather.” 

“I  see,”  said  John  Firth. 

He  sat  silent  a  long  time. 


“The  truth  is,  I  supp)Ose,”  he  said  then, 
“that  you  have  gone  through  the  disillusion¬ 
ment  that  prec^es  the  religious  experience. 
That’s  all.  And  come  out,  on  top.” 

“Oh,  yes!”  agreed  Tommy  ironically. 

“God  looks  after  His  own,”  said  John 
simply. 

“I  suppose  I  shall  achieve  that  view  in 
time,”  said  Tommy. 

They  dropp)ed  the  subject. 


John  Firth’s  px)int  of  view.  The  effort  to 
do  so  lay  behind  everything  he  did  in 
Stafford’s  Notch  that  summer  and  fall. 

He  went  home  to  New  Canaan  once — 
just  before  he  started  the  figure  of  the 
Puritan  for  the  Memorial  Committee — and 
stayed  as  long  as  he  dared;  and  then  wrote 
Gigi  to  close  the  Charlton  Court  studio  and 
send  all  his  things  to  Stafford’s  Notch.  He 
did  not  care  to  trust  himself  in  New  York. 

“But  you  aren’t  going  to  make  that 
cabin  your  only  headquarters,  are  you. 
Tommy?”  his  mother  inquired. 

“I  am,”  said  Tommy. 

“But  it  seems  so  funny!”  she  e.xclaimed. 
“Away  so  far  from  all  artistic  things  and 
p)eople — ” 

“I’m  enough  of  an  artistic  ass  all  by  my¬ 
self,”  said  Tommy  grimly. 

A  remark  that  brought  a  strange  ex¬ 
pression  into  John  Dumbarton’s  eyes — but 
no  comment.  His  son  had  escapjed  Diane, 
at  any  rate,  although  just  how  or  why  re¬ 
mained  a  mystery  he  did  not  care  to  reveal. 
That  was  enough  for  the  present. 

“I’ve  got  some  things  that  may  help  you 
with  that  Puritan  figure,”  he  told  Tommy. 

He  brought  from  the  old  carv’ed  desk  in 
the  study  the  miniatures  and  silhouettes  of 
the  Dumbartons:  1695-1922. 

“There’s  a  trunk  that  holds  all  our 
history,  too,”  he  said.  “I’ll  send  it  to  you, 
now  you’ve  arrived  at  the  age  of  discre¬ 
tion.” 

He  watched  his  son  off  at  the  station  with 
an  expression  of  pride  that  no  one  saw. 

“W^at  difference  does  it  make  what 
happened  between  them?”  he  said  to  his 
wife  as  they  sat  afterward  in  the  white- 
paneled  dining-room.  “Diane  hung  herself 
with  her  own  rop)e,  most  likely!” 

To  which  Mrs.  Dumbarton  said  nothing 
for  a  long  while.  Then  she  rose  with  a  sigh. 
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“But  she  might  have  been  all  right  if  he 
had  married  her  and  they  had  had  a  house 
there  across  the  pond,  with  a  studio  where 
we  could  have  entertained — and  seen  some¬ 
thing  of  him,  once  in  a  while.  I  fear  he  wiU 
be  an  old  bachelor.” 

“His  life  is  his  own,”  said  John  Dum¬ 
barton.  “And  he’s  only  just  come  to 
maturity  now.  He’s  going  to  be  a  white 
Dumbarton  after  all.  That’s  all  that  mat¬ 
ters.” 

He  realized  that  he  was  a  little  stiff  now, 
nights,  as  he  rose  from  his  chair.  .  .  . 

Fall  came  then,  in  Stafford’s  Notch,  and 
early  wdnter,  with  all  its  incredible  colors — 
purple  dus^,  and  orange  dawns;  pale 
golden  radiance  of  moonlight,  early  eve¬ 
nings,  casting  dark  violet  shadows  on  the 
ermine  of  the  sparkling  snow  behind  each 
tiny  cedar;  changing  colors  of  silver  and 
black  as  the  moon  rose  higher  in  the  flooded 
sky  and  night  crept  along  die  mountains. 
Dark  blue  mornings,  when  the  distant 
fields  were  squares  of  white,  and  the  forest 
stood  at  bay  against  the  winter  wind;  gray 
afternoons,  when  all  the  world  seemed 
colorless  except  for  the  distant  horizon 
where  lines  of  salmon  and  green  outlined 
the  purple  edge  of  the  hills. 

Wind  and  rain  then,  and  brown  world 
again,  seen  through  the  driving  spray  across 
the  reddish  bir^  tree-tops,  revealing  a 
patch  of  snow  left  here  and  there  among  the 
water-soaked  and  drooping  bushes  where  the 
birds  hid. 

Then,  once  more,  the  sim!  And  opales¬ 
cent  skies! 

Clear,  cold  stars,  and  rising  wind — and 
then  tiny  crystals  of  snow,  falling,  drifting, 
eddying  down  upon  the  frozen,  rutted,  peb¬ 
bled  New  Hampshire  roads,  seeking  out 
the  interstices  of  the  long  stone  fences, 
dancing  on  the  drooping  apple  boughs. 

Winter,  once  more! 

For  once,  however.  Tommy  was  hardly 
aware  of  it.  He  was  hard  at  w'ork  upon  his 
“Puritan,”  and  he  could  see  nothing  else. 

^  I  M)  EVERY  artist,  {jerhaps,  there  comes 
a  moment  when  the  desire  for  great 
achievement  lays  hold  of  him  and  can  no 
longer  be  denied.  Rodin’s  “Portals  of 
Hell,”  slowly  gathering  outline  in  his  brain 
as  he  worked  upon  the  great  cathedral  in 
Brussels  and  the  vastness  of  the  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  Middle  Ages  took  hold  of  his 
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imagination;  Hardy’s  “  Dynasts,”  gradual¬ 
ly  molding  itself  into  shape  as  he  wrote 
novel  after  novel,  only  to  force  recognition 
at  last  and  come  forth  a  fine  work  of  art; 
Wagner’s  “Parsifal,”  final  flower  of  a  domi¬ 
nating  faith. 

Of  like  fruition  was  Tommy’s  “Puritan,” 
rooted  in  his  past,  his  youth  and  inheritance, 
expressing  intensely  his  view  of  life,  clear  at 
last,  impossible  to  mistake,  impossible  to 
resist,  now  it  put  forth  its  irrestible  demand 
for  recognition,  claiming  all  his  time  and 
strength.  Even  as  he  developed  it  he  knew 
that  it  would  cost  more  than  he  could  ever 
get  from  it  financially,  that  it  would  require 
more  than  the  Memorial  possessed;  but  he 
could  not  stop  then. 

A  glimpse  of  spiritual  beauty,  it  was,  that 
caught  and  held  his  imagination,  just  as 
the  underlying  mystery  of  night  had  held 
Whistler  in  its  thrall,  as  the  elusive  mists  of 
personality  caught  Conrad,  the  sheer  beauty 
of  line  and  surface  intoxicated  Manship. 
There  was  something  in  the  Puritan’s  iron 
devotion  to  an  intangible  ideal  that  struck 
a  deep  chord  in  him  now.  There  was  a 
moving  beauty  in  it  as  arresting,  as  real  as 
any  glimpse  of  youth  or  strength  or  divine 
mercy  ever  caught  by  any  artist.  New 
Plymouth  had  had  a  vision  of  the  way  to 
happiness — a  vision  of  a  land  of  the  spirit, 
of  happiness  and  brotherhood,  like  that  one 
glimps^  along  the  Thessalonian  shore  when 
Paul  once  preached  in  Corinth. 

It  had  spread  almost  unconsciously  over, 
all  the  land  in  the  years  since,  as  if  a 
hundred  spiritual  streams  from  New  Eng¬ 
land  had  watered  the  stretchii^  continent 
of  America — little  streams  of  ideals,  of 
religion,  of  philosophy,  spreading  out  over 
the  farms  of  pioneers  from  other  lands  like 
a  new  beneficent  springtime  Nile,  leaving  a 
seed  of  dominant  culture  that  was  not  of 
blood  but  of  ideas:  a  spirit  that  stood  for 
character  and  self-restraint  in  1920  as  in 
1620,  a  spirit  borne  along  through  the 
centuries  by  a  thousand  standard-bearers, 
each  in  his  own  way,  according  to  his  own 
soul. 

That  was  what  Tommy  saw.  And  he 
strove  to  get  it  into  the  figure  of  the  old 
Puritan  by  his  wooden  plow,  with  that  in¬ 
describable  expression  of  pride  on  his  face, 
as  he  sees  his  spirit  marching  down  his 
country’s  future:  animating  the  pioneers 
and  woodsmen  beyond  the  All^henies; 
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b’ving  in  the  embattled  farmers  of  the 
Revolution;  in  the  men  and  women  of  the 
prairie  schooners;  in  all  the  heroic  leaders  of 
the  republic;  to  emerge,  at  last — across  the 
Memorial  Court — in  that  final  glimpse  of 
the  A.E.F.  crossing  the  seas  to  France,  cn 
the  face  of  every  figure  unseizable  kinship 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Puritans — the  genius 
of  America. 

A  conception  of  heroic  size,  that  memo¬ 
rial  was! 

There  were  few  days  that  winter  when 
Tommy  could  not  have  been  found  from 
dawn  imtil  dark  and  sometimes  far  into 
the  night  amid  his  endless  drawings  and 
sketches  and  half-done  plaster  nuxlels, 
around  him  the  literature  of  the  founders  of 
the  New  World,  while  he  worked,  worked, 
worked. 

Will  Hopkins  came  and  helped  him  with 
the  plow.  Gigi  came  and  spent  a  month, 
departing  then  for  New  York  to  get  Tommy 
the  necessary  assistants.  Clorinda  stood 
many  weary  hours  while  he  modeled  her 
young,  graceful  figure.  Even  his  father 
came  and  spent  a  silent  three  days  in  taci¬ 
turn  exultation. 

From  New  York  the  members  of  the  clan 
made  sqiarate  pilgrimages:  Jimmy,  Rudy, 
even  Barry;  all  except  Stork.  Many  hours 
of  tremendous  argument  there  were  then, 
of  course.  It  was  illustration,  Rudy  com¬ 
plained.  The  figure  was  really  that  of 
an  old  hyp)ocrite  in  a  cocked  hat,  Jimmy 
asserted.  It  looked  much  like  Mr.  Vol¬ 
stead,  MaUock  remarked.  He  could  never 
do  so  much  bas-relief,  Barry  grunted. 

Many  hours! 

But  for  Tommy  conviction  was  really 
come,  now,  and  he  knew  that  life  was  but 
a  kind  of  spiritual  river,  moving  down 
shifting,  changing  sands  that  held  moments 
of  beauty  and  wonder.  What  he  was 
portraying  was  the  spirit  behind  things, 
visible  through  the  things  themselves. 
And  he  was  satisfied.  Behind  his  ideas, 
he  knew,  was  the  groimdwork  of  the  real 
artist — years  of  dogged  work  and  endless 
study  of  effects.  He  knew  just  why  he 
did  each  thing — ^no  amount  of  chaff  could' 
shake  him  out  of  that.  And  he  had  not 
strayed  outside  the  field  of  visual  art.  He 
knew  more  than  to  do  that.  The  thing 
was  simply  the  result  of  his  moment  of 
ecstasy,  his  perception  of  life’s  significance 
in  spiritual  terms.  And  if  he  could  make 


it  so,  he  would  give  it  an  overtone  that 
would  be  tremendous. 

“I’ll  convince  every  one  of  you  in  the 
end!”  he  said  good-humoredly.  After  the 
first  visit,  they  ceased  to  talk.  .  .  . 

Jimmy  even  came  back  for  a  week,  later 
in  the  winter,  and  spent  four  days  trying 
to  find  out  what  was  the  matter  with  the 
Puritan’s  hat. 

“The  old  bird  shouldn’t  have  any!”  he 
asserted  in  the  end. 

“You’re  right,”  cried  Tommy,  and  felt,  in 
his  heart,  that  perhaps  he  had  b^n  too  hard 
upon  his  friends. 

Perhaps  he  alone  had  been  the  only  really 
egregious  ass!  There  was  something  fine 
beneath  Jimmy’s  boisterousness,  after  all. 

'  I  VDMMY  did  not  know  for  some  time 
of  the  visit  that  John  Firth  made  to 
Maizie’s  afmrtment  on  Ninth  Street,  early 
in  January'. 

A  shining  flame  of  unselfishness  it  was 
that  the  Scotchman  carried  in  his  soul,  light¬ 
ing  up  for  him  always  his  ideas  of  duty 
and  honor  and  obligation  to  his  friends.  In 
this  instance  loyalty  to  Tommy  moved  him. 

He  had  had  an  intuitive  conviction  for 
months,  now,  that  more  had  taken  place 
between  Tommy  and  Maizie  than  had  ever 
appeared  on  the  surface — that  more  than  a 
simple  refusal  of  a  proposal  of  marriage  was 
at  the  bottom  of  a  separation  which  had 
been  complete  ever  since  the  day  when 
Tommy  had  returned  from  New  Canaan. 
There  was  no  knowledge  in  him,  of  course, 
of  any  of  the  particulars  of  the  story.  But 
disillusionment  and  religious  conviction,  he 
well  knew,  did  not  come  full-blown  from  a 
furnace  of  generalities.  They  were  made 
from  the  very  stuff  of  life  itself:  p)ersonal 
exp>erience.  Tommy  had  had  some  such 
exp>erience  since  he  and  Maizie  had  p)arted; 
and  it  had  changed  him.  There  might 
be  a  world  of  meaning  in  that  fact  for 
Maizie. 

It  was  his  only  thought  the  day  in  early 
January'  when  he  went  up  to  see  Maizie, 
in  the  bright  winter  afternoon  of  the  first 
Sunday  after  New  Year’s. 

“I’ve  been  meaning  to  come  round  for 
some  time,”  he  told  her.  “But  I  seem  to  be 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  many  p)e(^le  on  these 
moments  in  New  York.  I  apolopze!” 

She  was  a  little  thinner,  he  thought,  with 
a  faint  p>ang;  her  color  seemed  somehow  to 
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be  more  subdued,  too.  But  her  eyes  were 
the  same  as  she  answered: 

“I  don’t  know  why  you  should  apologize!” 

“Because  of  your  letter,”  he  said  at  once. 

“You  answered  that — very  nicely,”  she 
said  after  a  pause. 

“I  only  wished  I  could  have  done  so  in 
person.” 

“It  wouldn’t  have  made  any  difference,” 
she  replied,  with  unconscious  cruelty. 

“I  supp>ose  not,”  he  admitted. 

“Oh,  I  didn’t  mean  that  way,  Johnny,” 
she  said  with  instant  contrition.  She 
played  with  the  reddish  gold  cat  on  her  lap 
for  a  moment.  “It  wasn’t  anything  any 
one  could  help  on.  Just  a  realization  on 
my  part — that  it  wouldn’t  ever  be  fair  to 
Bert,  and  that — that  we  did  not  see  things 
just  the  same  way.”  She  looked  up  swiftly, 
her  brown  eyes  full  of  emotion.  “I  don’t 
mean  to  disp>arage  Bert.  No  one  could  be 
nicer.  But  he — he  just  intensifies  my  faults. 
We  really  almost  fought  about  Cliff.” 

“Was  that  why  you  broke  the  engage¬ 
ment?”  John  Firth  inquired. 

Almost  a  blush  spread  over  Maizie’s  face. 

“No,”  she  admitted.  “I  mean — not  en¬ 
tirely.  I  didn’t  think  it  was — fair,  some¬ 
how.  I  didn’t  love  him — that  way.” 

“Oh!”  said  Johnny. 

“And  I  thought  he  would  make  me  more 
— more  self-righteous  than  I  am  already. 
I  just  hate  myself  sometimes.  I  wish  I 
could  be  a  murderer  or  something— instead 
of  just  wanting  an  iderJ.”  She  hesitated 
an  instant.  “That  was  partly  why,  too.” 

“I’m  glad,”  said  Johnny. 

“Why?”  she  asked. 

“Because  I  was  afraid  it  might  be  an — an 
impulse  or  something — a  thing  you’d  re¬ 
gret — the  kind  of  thing  Tommy  is  always 
doing.” 

“Oh!”  she  said,  and  fell  silent. 

“I  saw  Tommy  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,”  he 
remarked. 

“Is  that  so?”  she  returned  rather  steadily. 

“Up  at  Stafford’s  Notch.  I  spent  a  week 
with  him.” 

“Oh,  is  he  still  there?” 

“He’s  made  it  his  only  studio  now.” 

“That  must  be  very  interesting.” 

“Tommy’s  an  odd  diaracter,  isn’t  he?” 

“Sometimes,”  she  said,  after  a  barely 
perceptible  jiause. 

“It  was  very  interesting  to  me.  You 
know,  I’ve  always  wanted  to  be  an  artist,  I 
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think.  More  than  ever  now.  Principally  be¬ 
cause  it  becomes  clearer  to  me  with  every  day 
how  much  personality  counts  for  in  it — how 
definitely  belief  shines  through  everything  a 
man  does.  Every  advance  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  that  one  thing:  some  genius  sees 
things  differently,  definitely — like  a  Chek¬ 
hov  or  a  Cezanne,  if  you  like — and  gives  us 
a  technique  and  a  view  that  is  striking.  The 
imitators  follow  them,  of  course,  mostly 
without  the  philosophy  or  personality,  imi¬ 
tating  just  the  form,  producing  a  flood  of 
empty  ignorance,  on  canvas  or  in  print — 
and  ^en  along  comes  another  genius,  with 
something  new  to  say  or  see!” 

“I  suppose  so,”  murmured  Maizie.  There 
was  something  oddly  quiet  in  her  manner. 

“Tommy’s  a  fine  example  of  genius  at 
work  just  now,”  said  Johnny  Firth.  “He’s 
doing  a  really  inspiring  figure  of  the  Puritan 
and  the  Puritan  spirit  down  the  centuries. 
It  is  remarkable,  the  grip  the  thing  has — ^I 
think  because  he  believes  it.  I  talked  to 
him  a  good  many  hours.  He  could  never 
have  done  it  two  years  ago.  I  think  now  he 
is  going  to  be  a  remarkable  artist — because 
he  has  a  glimpse  of  spiritual  beauty.  Where 
he  got  it  I  don’t  know — but  it’s  the  kind  of 
thing  the  critics  will  quarrel  violently  with, 
and  refuse  to  recognize,  and  then  finally 
enshrine.” 

“I  hop)e  so,”  said  Maizie. 

She  was  looking  at  John  Firth  intently. 

“I  firmly  believe  it,”  said  John.  “Tom¬ 
my  has  changed.  People  do,  you  know.” 

“I  wonder,”  said  Maizie. 

“I  know  it,”  said  Firth. 

There  was  something  tense  in  the  way 
Maizie  clasp)ed  her  hands  and  stared  at 
them.  Then  she  looked  up  at  John. 

“Could  you  ever  make  me  sure?”  she  asked. 

“'VT'OU  quarreled,  didn’t  you?”  asked  the 

^  Elephant. 

“Yes,”  said  Maizie,  in  a  barely  p)er- 
ceptible  tone. 

“I  thought  so,”  said  John  Firth. 

“Did  Tommy  tell  you?”  she  asked. 

“Tommy  said  nothing,”  answered  John 
Firth.  “But  I  knew.” 

“Did  he  mention  me?” 

“Once.” 

“I’ve  wondered  ever  since  if  I  was  right,” 
she  said.  “But  I  suppose  it  makes  little 
difference  now.” 

“What  makes  you  say  that?” 
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“He  hasn’t  come  to  see  me.  And  that — 
that  Diane  Shirley,  I  saw,  married  Stork 
MacDowell.  I  suppose  he  has  hk  reasons.” 

She  trailed  oflF  into  silence,  odd  repression 
manifest  in  the  way  she  clasped  her  hands, 
in  the  curve  of  her  cheek,  in  the  set  of  her 
chin — a  repression  that  sent  an  unexpected 
pang  into  John  Firth’s  heart. 

“There’s  probably  a  misunderstanding,” 
he  said. 

“It  was  perfectly  clear,”  she  answered. 

“Does  he  know  you  want  to  see  him?” 

She  unclasped  her  hands  suddenly  and 
clenched  them  about  her  knees. 

“I  don’t  know  whether  I  want  to  see  him 
or  not,”  she  said,  with  a  pitiful  kind  of 
serenity.  “I  mean,  whether  I’d  better!” 

She  tightened  her  hands  over  the  per¬ 
plexity  of  it,  just  as  she  had  done  ever  since 
that  moment  in  Washington  Square  when 
she  and  Tommy  had  parted. 

“You  see,”  she  went  on,  “it’s  that  I  don’t 
know  if,  perhaps,  I’m  not  a  coward,  afraid 
to  face  life — to  take  its  bitterness  with  its 
sweetness;  if,  p>erhaps,  I’m  not  looking  for 
perfection  so  that  I  can  seize  it  and  nm 
away  with  it  to  some  retreat  where  I  can  be 
happy.” 

She  told  him,  while  he  sat  silent  and  only 
interrupted  once:  when  Diane  and  Tommy 
in  Prinarose  Lane  were  reached. 

“That’s  like  Tommy,”  he  said. 

“But  that’s  why  I  feel  so  tom,”  she 
pointed  out.  “I  realize  it’s  like  being  a 
woman  who  won’t  face  jwverty  or  children 
— I  can’t  face  this.  And  yet  I  don’t  feel, 
somehow — as  if  I  could  stand  it.  It  would 
be  like  selling  my  ideal  of  life  just  to 
gratify  my  own  emotions.  And  he  hasn’t 
come  here — even  since  this  Diane  and 
Stork  thing  that  was  in  the  new'spjq)ers. 
It’s  like  selling  myself — for  half-price.” 


another  woman’s  gift  to  you.  And  a  fine 
father  is  usually  your  gift  to  your  children.” 
He  hesitated.  “We  have  to  fight  for  our 
ideals  in  this  world,  you  know — or  they  die 
within  us.” 

“I  supF>ose  so,”  murmured  Maizie. 
“Everything  dies,  without  use.” 

“I  think  Tommy’s  your  job — if  you  love 
him,  and  think  you  can  help  him.  It’s  life’s 
great  responsibility.” 

“If  one  has  courage  enough  to  tackle  it,” 
said  Maizie. 

“Which  you  have,”  said  John  Firth. 
“Your  father  didn’t  live  in  vain.” 

“No,”  she  admitted.  “He  is  one  of  my 
proofs  of  God.” 

“All  Tommy  needs  is  an  influence.” 

“Any  influence!”  she  said,  with  a  tinge  of 
sadness. 

“Not  now,”  said  John  Firth.  “He’s 
awake  to  himse!f.  He’s  changed  since  col¬ 
lege  days.  We  used  to  call  him  the  ‘Well,  I 
guess  that’s  right!’  man  in  Cambridge.  But 
he’s  grown  up.  Religion  is  his  sign  of  ma¬ 
turity.  It  takes  a  man  thirty  years  to  get 
over  just  being  smart.  Tommy’s  got  a 
glimpse  now  that  he  won’t  lose.  His  mis¬ 
takes  are  behind  him.  Personally,  if  I 
weren’t  a  minister,  I’d  bet  on  him.  I 
think  you  could  achieve  happiness  with  him 
— ^with  courage.  Men  with  his  flame  don’t 
happen  every  day.” 

“I  suppose  not,”  said  Maizie,  with  tightly 
clasp>ed  hands. 

“I’m  sure  of  it,”  said  the  Elephant, 
“even  though  I  realize  my  resjwnsibility.” 

She  watched  him  go  down  the  stairs  with 
an  emotion  she  never  forgot — an  emotion 
that  was  a  mixture  of  regret  and  admiration 
and  poignant  loneliness.  Why  indeed  could 
not  he  have  been  her  Prince  Charming? 
Not  Tommy!  And  their  romance  made  up 
of  summer  nights,  driving  the  sweet  countr\’ 
roads,  as  her  mother  and  father  had  done 
before  her;  their  life,  another  house  near 
Highland  Drive,  with  more  lilacs  and 
smooth  lawns  and  on  the  jx)rch — children? 

The  thought  took  her  by  the  throat  as  she 
turned  back  into  the  ap)artment  and  tiny 
spots  of  crimson  came  in  her  cheeks. 

It  was  almost  the  only  thought  she  had 
until  that  day  when  she  saw  the  headlines 
in  the  Times;  and  took  the  first  train  for 
Stafford’s  Notch,  in  her  heart  the  paralyzing 
fear  that,  in  the  end,  she  had  waited  too 
long.  .  .  . 


“T  UNDERSTAND,”  said  John  Firth. 

“There  is  no  happiness  without  fine 
character.  And  yet  I  think  that’s  just  what 
Tommy  can  acquire — ^with  help.  Happi¬ 
ness  and  perfection  and  character  don’t 
come  full-blown,  you  know.  I’m  a  little 
penurious,  a  shade  of  a  miser  yet,  I  find — 
because  of  my  boyhood.  You  don’t  get 
anywhere  without  a  journey.  And  in  life 
hjdf  the  journey  seems  to  be  the  com- 
p>anions  who  go  on  it  with  you.  A  good  son 
is  a  gift  to  the  world  that  comes  after  you. 
But  a  fine  husband,  I  suppx>se,  is  usually 
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*  I  HDMMY’S  meeting  with  Stork  preceded 
that,  of  course,  by  nearly  twenty-four 
hours. 

“The  critters  have  busted  clear  through 
this  time,  I  guess,”  Will  Hopkins  told  Tom¬ 
my  as  they  walked  along  in  the  woods. 

He  paused  to  light  his  pip>e  on  the  top  of 
the  divide,  where  the  mountain-side  over¬ 
looked  the  Upper  Branch,  mad  with  spring, 
roaring  and  swirling  its  way  deep  in  its 
canon  through  the  birch  and  chestnut  glen. 
Beneath  their  feet  the  sodden  leaves  still 
held  the  earth  imprisoned.  Shiny  tree- 
trunks  dripp)ed  beside  them. 

“I’ll  go  up,”  Will  added,  “and  you  go 
down!” 

They  separated,  in  search  of  Will’s  young 
stock,  which  had  broken  out  of  pasture  and 
scattered  through  the  woods. 

It  was  one  of  those  early  May  days  when 
all  the  snow  is  gone,  and  yet  spring  has  not 
arrived.  Spots  of  green  upon  the  sloping 
fields;  mud  upon  the  roads;  swelling  reddish 
tips  up)on  the  willows  and  the  gleaming 
white  of  birch  tree-trunks  beside  the  fences. 
Everywhere,  sodden  leaves — refuse  of  the 
winter’s  recent  retreat.  But  still  no  sign  of 
summer;  no  touch  of  warmth.  A  landscape, 
lying  brown  and  wet  and  cold,  beneath  a 
sky  of  cloudy  gray,  imtouched  by  the  bright 
glow  of  the  hidden  sun — a  sky  that  threat¬ 
ens  rain  or  snow,  or  that  hybrid  of  the  devil: 
sleet. 

A  gentle,  icy  rain  had  begun  to  fall,  in¬ 
deed,  even  as  Tommy  descended  the  wind¬ 
ing  glen,  and  the  curious  half-memories 
whici  rain  always  brought  him  made  their 
app>earance  in  his  brain:  the  gray,  ruffled 
pond  in  New  Canaan;  the  violet-red,  drip¬ 
ping  woods  of  Luxembourg;  the  gleaming 
birches  by  the  Nest;  the  shining  Paris 
boulevards  at  night;  the  dark,  muddy 
streets  of  war-encircled  Chalons;  Charlton 
Court,  red-bricked,  discouraged;  that  cafe 
in  San  Rafael,  and  the  driving  rain  upon 
the  windows .... 

He  bam'shed  the  thought,  for  the  thou¬ 
sandth  time,  as  he  stood  a  moment  search¬ 
ing  the  sodden  ground  for  traces  of  hoof 
prints,  listening  for  the  sound  of  crackling 
branches,  and  looking  through  the  tangled 
woods  for  a  sign  of  color  or  life. 

No  sound  of  browsing  cattle  reached  him, 
however,  and  he  made  his  way  farther. 

Below  him,  nearer  now,  the  Upper  Branch 
roared  and  swirled  even  louder  in  its  deep- 


walled  bed.  But  he  did  not  pay  much  at¬ 
tention  to  it.  The  unmistakable,  half¬ 
sweet,  half-acrid  smell  of  woodsmoke  had 
assailed  him.  And  he  felt  the  wind  a  mo¬ 
ment,  standing  absolutely  still. 

Like  a  statue  he  was,  of  a  sudden.  And 
it  was  that  continued  immobility,  parhaps, 
that  enabled  him  to  catch  a  glimpse, 
through  tangled  limbs,  of  a  square  splotch 
of  black  and  white  moving  in  the  forest. 

“Hello!”  he  said.  “They’re  here!” 

The  next  moment,  the  Stork  steppjed  out 
of  the  woods  into  clear  view  before  him. 

Dressed  in  gay-checkered,  black  and  white 
knickerbockers  and  Norfolk,  he  was;  and 
with  an  indescribable  air  of  material  pros¬ 
perity  that  seemed  somehow  to  coarsen  his 
face.  Only  his  grin  and  his  green  eyes 
seemed  the  same. 

“Hello,  Tommy,”  he  said,  after  an  al¬ 
most  indistinguishable  p>ause;  and  he  walked 
slowly  toward  him. 

“Hello,”  said  Tommy. 

In  the  spring  woods  pwignant  memory 
gazed  upx)n  uncertainty. 

“I’m  up  at  the  Montagues’,  on  a  house 
p>arty,”  said  the  Stork. 

He  thrust  his  hands  into  his  p>ockets,  of  a 
sudden — p)erhaps  at  the  lack  of  any  sign 
on  Tommy’s  p)art  that  he  meant  to  shake 
hands. 

“I  thought  I  might  see  you,”  he  added. 

“Did  you?”  said  Tommy,  His  voice  was 
very  even. 

“I’ve  been  in  town  about  six  months — 
but  you  didn’t  show  any  sign  of  returning.” 

“No,”  said  Tommy,  “I  haven’t.” 

“T  MEANT  to  write  you,”  said  the  Stork 
abruptly — it  seemed  to  be  difficult  for 
him  to  spyeak;  “but  somehow,  I  couldn’t.” 

“I  suppyose  not,”  said  Tommy. 

“Do  you  hold  it  up  against  me?”  said  the 
pyainter. 

“What?”  said  Tommy. 

“Diane,”  replied  the  painter  wdthout 
flinching. 

“No,”  said  Tommy.  “That’s  just  you, 
I  suppyose,” 

A  dull  red  overspread  the  pyainter’s 
features.  “There’s  no  use  being  rotten 
about  it,”  he  said. 

“All  right,”  said  Tommy. 

“Good  Lord!”  said  the  Stork.  “There’s 
no  sense  in  a  girl  spyoiling  a  friendship.  You 
weren’t  in  love  with  her!” 
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“Xo,”  said  Tommy,  “I  wasn’t.” 

“You  ought  to  have  been  glad  of  it!” 

“I  am,”  said  Tommy.  “I  know  where 
I  stand  now.” 

“Because  I  didn’t  tell  you?”  asked  the 
Stork. 

“It  isn’t  my  idea  of  friendship,”  said 
Tommy  slowly;  “or  loyalty — or  truth.” 

“You’d  be  married  to  her  now,  if  I 
hadn’t  stepped  in,”  said  the  painter,  fiercely. 

“Maybe,”  said  Tommy. 

“I  don’t  see  your  kick.” 

“I  haven’t  any,”  said  Tommy. 

The  painter  hesitated.  “Come  on  over 
to  the  Montagues’  with  me,”  he  proposed. 

“No,”  said  Tommy,  “I  guess  not.” 

“Sore?”  inquired  Stork. 

“I’ve  lost  faith  in  you,”  said  Tommy. 
“If  you’d  take  one  woman,  you’d  take  an¬ 
other.  If  you’d  steal  one  thing,  you’d  steal 
another.  There’s  no  bottom  to  life — with 
you.” 

The  Stork  clenched  his  hands  suddenly. 

“I  wouldn’t  have  taken  Maizie — ”  he  be¬ 
gan. 

“Maybe.” 

“But  I  needed  Diane — ” 

“Just  as  she  needed  you,  I  suppose,”  said 
Tommy  ironically. 

“No,”  said  the  painter  with  an  effort. 
“Financially.” 

“Oh!”  said  Tommy.  A  curious  expres¬ 
sion  came  to  his  eyes.  “Was  that  why  you 
did  it?”  he  inquired. 

“Yes,”  said  Stork. 

“It  makes  a  peculiar  foundation  for  hap¬ 
piness,”  said  Tommy. 

“Happiness!  With  Diane?”  the  Stork 
inquired  satirically. 

“Does  she  know  it?” 

“She  doesn’t  care,”  said  Stork. 

“Money!”  said  Tommy,  with  an  odd  in¬ 
tonation. 

“I’m  forty,”  said  the  Stork. 

“I’d  have  lent  you  money.” 

“You’ve  done  enough  for  me.” 

“Good  Lord,  Stork!”  said  Tommy  ab¬ 
ruptly. 

“That’s  the  truth,”  said  Stork.  “I 
wouldn’t  tell  it  to  any  one  in  the  world — 
but  you.” 

“Why  do  you  tell  it  to  me?”  inquired 
Tommy. 

“Because  you’re  the  only  friend  I  ever 
had,”  said  the  painter.  In  the  rain  he 
turned  up  his  coat  collar  suddenly.  “I  only 
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used  Diane’s  tactics  on  herself,”  he  said. 

“Maybe,”  said  Tommy  doubtfully. 

“Maybe?’'  echoed  the  Stork. 

“I’m  not  so  ready  to  condemn  her,”  said 
Tommy. 

“Come  down  here  a  minute  with  me,” 
said  the  painter  grimly. 

“Where?”  asked  Tommy. 

“To  the  edge  of  the  gorge.” 

“Why?” 

“I  want  to  show  you  something.'' 

“You  mean  about  Diane?” 

“Diane,”  the  painter  answered 

He  strode  down  the  glen,  through  the 
leaves  and  wet  branches  to  where  a  jutting 
rock  and  pine  tree  gave  a  view  of  the  gorge 
below. 

“We’re  all  out  on  a  picnic,”  he  said. 
“Look  down  there.” 

He  p)ointed  to  where  the  rocky  shelf  on 
the  lower  side,  at  the  canon’s  gloomiest 
depth,  held  a  small  woodfire,  and  beside  it 
a  man  and  girl.  There  was  something  in¬ 
finitely  poignant  about  that  scene  to  Tom¬ 
my — a  poignancy  that  proceeded  not  from 
anything  recognizable  in  the  two,  at  that 
distance,  but  from  the  simple  fact  of  that 
sheltered  woodfire  in  the  rain — intimate 
companions — happiness ! 

Lovers — love,  still  in  the  world! 

The  girl’s  back,  covered  with  a  gray 
sweater,  was  toward  them;  and  the  man’s 
hat  shadowed  his  face.  But  even  from  that 
height  it  was  clear  they  were  not  of  Staf¬ 
ford’s  Notch. 

Sophisticated  lovers,  but  lovers  for  all 
that. 

ILJOW  reminiscent  was  that  gesture  of 
A  A  the  girl!  How  tender  the  man,  as  he 
tucked  around  her  ankles  a  raincoat  from 
the  ledge!  Inviting,  the  girl,  as  she  laid  one 
cheek  upon  her  knees!  Desirous,  the  man, 
as  he  came  close,  ruflSed  her  gray  hat  a 
little  roughly,  and  then  slipp^  his  arm 
about  her  waist  while  she  struggled — oh,  so 
slightly!— and  then  stared  in  the  flames. 

“Diane,”  said  the  Stork  grimly. 

“Good  night!”  said  Tommy. 

To  him  there  came  a  clear  conviction — or 
would  have  come  but  for  a  sudden,  a  dra¬ 
matic  change  in  the  scene  below. 

A  sudden  kiss;  another — given  to  the 
man,  by  the  girl!  A  quick  embrace! 

Then  Diane  was  on  her  feet,  agitated, 
twisting  in  her  hands  the  light  gray  muflBer 
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she  wore,  while  the  man  looked  up  at  her 
from  the  fire. 

“More  of  her  damned  dramatics,  I  sup>- 
p>ose,”  muttered  the  Stork. 

“She’d  better  watch  out;  she’s  close  to 
that  edge,’’  said  Tommy. 

Wor(k  then — inaudible  above  the  rush 
of  the  solid,  black  torrent — but  unmis¬ 
takable  words  of  passionate  import:  their 
character  evidenced  by  the  gestures,  Diane’s 
p>osture,  her  clasped  hands! 

“She’s  probably  threatening  to  drown 
herself  unless  Bobby  Powers  loves  her,” 
said  Stork  satirically. 

“Good  Lord!”  said  Tommy.  “Look!” 

Down  below,  Diane  had  turned  swiftly 
by  the  torrent’s  edge,  only  to  catch  her  foot 
in  a  rift  in  the  rock,  to  stumble,  slip  on  the 
wet  stone. 

“She’s  in!”  exclaimed  Tommy. 

“By  God!” 

In  the  solid,  black  stream  the  gray  muffler 
elongated,  white  hands  grasped  unavail- 
ingly  at  the  slippery  walls,  sp>ots  of  white 
spray  boiled  in  the  torrent. 

“You  slide  here!”  shouted  Tommy. 
“I’ll  slide  down  below!” 

“You  can’t  get  her  now!” 

“It’s  us  or  nothing!” 

“Don’t  drown  yourself!” 

“Nobody  else  can  reach  her!” 

With  the  words  he  was  already  started — 
running  obliquely  but  swiftly  down  the 
sloping  face  of  the  ravine;  his  feet  plowing 
into  loose  pieces  of  slate,  spongy  mosses; 
his  hands  grasping  bushes,  trees,  branches, 
anything  to  guide  his  descent. 

Thin  branches  whipped  his  face,  blinded 
his  eyes.  Unseen  splinters  tore  at  his 
hands.  A  bush  snatched  off  his  hat.  He 
ran  full  tilt  into  a  large  pine.  He  swung 
round  it.  He  staggered,  banged  his  knees, 
rolled,  got  to  his  feet  again.  He  slid  in  a 
shower  of  slate. 

He  was  on  the  lower  level,  gasping, 
blinded,  his  ears  full  of  the  roar  of  the  tor¬ 
rent  beside  him,  just  below  him. 

“Fool!”  he  said. 

He  brought  up  with  a  perilous  slip  and 
fall,  a  breathless  clasping  of  the  icy  ledge 
that  hung  over  the  water — and  the  next 
instant  was  crawling  out  on  it  like  some  un¬ 
gainly  beetle,  pushing  for  the  jutting  corner 
where  the  water  boiled  and  eddied,  strib'ng 
the  rocky  wall  again  and  again,  in  great 
circles,  to  plunge  swiftly  at  l^t  toward  the 


near  falls  whose  spray  rose  high  in  the  air— 
nearly  as  high  as  the  crags  beyond,  where 
the  lower  gorge  began. 

ONE  swift  glance,  indeed,  had  told  him 
the  truth.  There  was  no  one  in  that 
stream  above.  Diane  had  sunk;  or  she  was 
below  him  here,  clinging  to  this  ledge,  per¬ 
haps  beneath  it,  perhaps  an  inanimate  body. 

Sweat  broke  out  on  his  face;  his  han^ 
were  numb;  hb  knees  ached. 

But  he  made  the  tiny  angle,  rounded  the 
comer  standing  up  now,  embracing  the  wall 
closely  and  swinging  himself  around  where 
the  ledge  came  to  a  point  and  vanbhed  for 
afoot.  Then  he  saw  her:  twenty  feet  away, 
almost  buried  in  the  boiling  water  beneath 
the  ledge  around  the  slight,  irregular  circle, 
her  dark  hair  awash,  showing  a  singularly 
white  spot  of  neck,  her  two  hands  clutching 
the  rough  ledge  above  her  desperately,  her 
face  against  the  wall,  her  body  swept  in  and 
under  the  shelf  by  the  irresbtible  violence  of 
the  black  current. 

Incredibly  strained  hands,  slender  wrists, 
blue-white  with  cold!  Tenuous  hold  upon 
exbtence!  Beastlike,  relentless,  black  rush¬ 
ing  water! 

“Hang  on!”  he  shouted  hoarsely,  again 
instinctively. 

But  his  own  voice  had  vanbhed  now,  lost 
in  the  gasp  of  his  breath,  inaudible  five  feet 
away,  in  any  event — inaudible,  in  that  in¬ 
ferno  of  water  and  sound,  five  inches  distant! 

Hb  strength  and  determination  remained, 
however — almost  intact,  he  realized,  with 
the  sudden  accession  of  power  which  op¬ 
portunity  or  necessity  gives.  Like  that  mo¬ 
ment,  near  distant  Rheims,  when  he  and 
Papa  Benoit  had  given  the  ammunition 
truck  that  last  incredible  push,  amid  the 
crash  of  shells  in  the  ruined  village  street! 
“Hang  on!”  he  muttered. 

Oh,  for  another  foot  upwn  that  ledge! 
For  a  rock,  a  tree,  a  bush!  For  anything 
to  hang  to,  to  give  him  solid  hold!  Instead 
of  the  bare,  icy,  black  shelf,  with  a  slight 
tilt  downward. 

He  gripped  her  wrists,  far  up  the  forearm, 
and  knelt  over  her,  shouting  down  below 
the  ledge,  into  the  flying  dark  hair: 

“Can  you  pull  yourself  up  if  I  help  you?” 
She  heard,  but  could  answer  only  with  a 
shake  of  the  head:  a  head  she  could  not 
raise,  a  head  whose  forehead  and  temples 
she  with  difficulty  kept  from  crashing  on  the 
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lower  edge  of  the  shelf  with  every  change  of 
violence  <A  the  torrent. 

“I’ll  pull  you,”  he  shouted. 

He  gra^)ed  her  beneath  the  arms,  could 
not  hold,  seized  her  wet  shoulders,  found  no 
grip  except  on  a  tearing,  giving  sweater, 
sought  her  armpits  £^in. 

“Raise  yourself  so  I  grip  your  arms.” 

He  was  still  on  his  knees,  leaning  far 
over,  aware  of  the  tremendous  strain  any 
weight  would  be  in  such  a  position— but 
she  shook  her  head  despairingly,  even  as  the 
tug  of  the  current  pulled  her  almost  be¬ 
neath  the  ledge  and  her  forearms,  against 
the  stone,  seemed  to  bend  almost  to  the 
breaking-point. 

“Dear  God!”  said  Tommy.  He  gripped 
her  by  the  wrists,  leaned  over  and  pulled. 
“Let  go,”  he  shouted.  “I’ll  haul.” 

On  his  neck  the  veins  swelled;  his  arms 
were  suddenly  torn  almost  from  their 
sockets — and  with  a  slight  crash  he  felt  him¬ 
self  pulled  sideways  as  the  girl’s  white  hands 
released  the  rock.  Down,  down,  down! 
And  not  up! 

An  instant  he  stared  about  him;  then  he 
was  clambering  over  the  edge  himself,  be¬ 
side  her  in  the  water,  below  her. 

“Let  go  and  grab  me  around  my  waist — 
and  climb  up  on  me!” 

He  shouted  it  with  all  his  strength,  into 
her  black,  streaming  hair.  He  shouted  it 
again.  He  swore. 

Suddenly  she  obeyed,  and  he  felt  her 
clutching  him,  he  felt  his  arms  and  hands 
straining,  his  wrists  almost  breaking.  She 
was  hugging  his  back;  she  was  grip>ping  his 
shoulders;  her  legs  were  wound  about  him; 
she  was  on  his  thighs;  her  knee  was  in  his 
back — 

She  was  almost  choking  him  with  one 
hand;  she  was  half  on  his  shoulder;  she  must 
be  half  up;  her  foot  sought  his  hip  wildly — 
swinging  water,  plunging  beast,  relentless 
devil  of  a  ledge,  irresistible  power  of  Na¬ 
ture.  .  .  .  He  could  feel  one  knee  on  his 
shoulder  nowM  She  must  have  her  elbows 
on  the  ledge  now!  Why,  oh,  why,  didn’t 
she  hurry?  He  could  not  stand  that  much 
longer! 

“Lord!”  he  said. 

OF  A  SUDDEN  he  realized  that  one 
hand  had  pulled  free — was  tearing 
down  at  him,  rocks,  the  ledge  had  cracked — 
he  swung  sidewise,  under.  Blackness  envel- 
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oped  him,  water  pushed  him,  things  tore  out 
of  his  hands,  he  held  his  brea^ ,  grimly, 
blackly,  with  set  teeth,  he  shoved  with  h^ 
feet,  he  doubled  his  arms  over  his  skull — 
and  then  he  knew  he  was  going  downstream, 
in  a  roar  of  water,  puUing,  sucking  currents, 
uprising  rocks,  incredible  caverns,  swift 
boiling  foam. 

Yes,  there  ahead  was  the  cn^,  the  spray, 
the  falls! 

He  was  not  dead  yet! 

Only  a  piercing  pain  in  his  r^ht  side — or 
was  it  his  leg? 

“To  die  with  your  boots  on!” 

By  some  mysterious  trick  of  memory 
the  refrain  of  that  French  song  crossed  hiis 
brain;  the  filthy  convent  hall  in  Epemay; 
that  dirty  water  in  the  street;  Maizie  trail¬ 
ing  her  hands  in  the  water  at  San  Rafael; 
Stork  and  those  rapids  on  the  Saranac,  the 
chute  of  the  lumbermen. 

Water;  black  hair;  white  hands — 

Like  Diane — 

Poor  in  friends;  a  glimpse  of  God;  ridicu¬ 
lous  humanity — Diane —  Throwing  him¬ 
self  away  again  upon  her! 

Another  joke  for  his  father,  for  Stork,  for 
them  all — lie  last,  perhaps — because  he  had 
kissed  her  once! 

He  must  cover  his  skull  £^inst  the  sharp 
rock! 

He  gripped  it  suddenly,  uncanny  strength 
in  his  fingers,  imcanny  shrewdness  in  his 
hammering  brain — lee  water,  breath — and 
knew  he  was  on  the  edge  of  the  falls,  across 
that  swift-rushing  spot  where  the  shelf  of 
the  canon  stretched  out  to  the  brink,  where 
he  and  Stork  had  once  foundered,  fallen, 
fought  their  way  across.  Lee  water  by  this 
rock,  nevertheless.  He  could  hang  on, 
awhile — a  long  while,  perhaps;  help  could 
come — if  she  had  got  up  on  the  ledge. 

Or  that  man!  What  had  become  of  him? 
A  short,  little  man — no  use!  A  broker,  per¬ 
haps — no  use  in  this  gorge! 

What  different  qualities  life  and  death 
required! 

He  closed  his  eyes  in  the  lee  of  the  rock, 
with  his  back  against  it,  his  feet  he  knew  not 
where — closed  his  eyes  and  drew  his  breath 
slowly,  painfully,  and  then  with  increasing 
ease;  moved  his  right  leg,  went  faint  with 
pain,  turned  his  face  to  the  rock —  And 
waited  .  .  . 

Roar  of  the  torrent;  steady  boom  of  the 
falls;  fine  mist — or  was  it  tiny  particles  of 
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ice? — ^falling  on  his  head,  his  hands — cold 
hands — cold  thighs— WLanched  lips  .  .  . 

All  broken  up,  anyway,  probably. 

It  was  his  last  conscious  thought  .  .  . 

He  never  knew  until  afterward,  indeed, 
how  long  it  was  that  he  must  have  clung  to 
that  ro^,  how  long  it  was  before  Stork 
came  down  that  narrow  causeway  across 
the  gorge— foUowed  by  the  little,  short 
man  and  many  others — how  long  it  was  be¬ 
fore  the  painter  got  to  him,  in  the  icy  dusk, 
his  hands  cut  and  bleeding,  his  chest  chafed 
with  the  heavy  ropes  that  the  crowd  upon 
the  bank  held. 

He  thought  they  were  still  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks — he  and  Stork — in  that  gorge  of  the 
Saranac,  by  Katyville — youth  and  heroism 
— still  playing  in  that  vacation  of  their 
youth — and  they  had  had  an  upset. 

Not  indeed  until  he  awoke,  finally,  on 
the  couch  in  the  rough  studio  on  the  heights, 
did  he  know  all  that  had  happ>ened. 

Then  fever  had  caught  him  and  the  whole 
thing  was  like  a  phantasmagoria — Stork 
besid^e  the  bed,  Diane,  p>ale  and  ghostlike, 
the  little  fat  man  in  the  knickerbockers, 
Gorinda  by  the  window,  the  doctor  strok¬ 
ing  his  beard — and  in  the  doorway  a  perfect¬ 
ly  strange  young  man. 

“Who’s  he?”  he  asked,  with  one  of  those 
odd  bewilderments  of  the  sick. 

“A  reporter,”  said  Diane. 

He  noticed  that  her  hands  were  white 
and  cold-looking — all  tom  and  scratched. 

“Well,  put  him  out,”  he  said  feebly — and 
griimed.  He  turned  his  head  to  the  wall 
for  sleep. 

“I  can’t  stand  it,”  said  Diane.  He  knew 
she  was  weeping. 

She  was  kneeling  beside  the  couch. 

“Well,”  he  said,  with  another  grin,  “bet¬ 
ter  than  a  stranger — ” 

The  room  faded  from  his  sight. 

“I  guess  I’m  sick,”  he  said. 

The  doctor  cleared  the  room  of  all  except 
Clorinda. 

“We’ll  depend  on  you,”  he  said,  stroking 
his  goatee,  “imtil  lie  nurse  from  Ports¬ 
mouth  gets  here.” 

IT  WAS  thus  that  Maizie  found  him,  late 
that  next  afternoon;  in  her  hand,  still, 
the  New  York  p>ap)er  with  its  inconspicu¬ 
ous  announcement  “Sculptor  Risks  Life 
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to  Save  Girl  Who  Jilted  Him” — and  in  her 
heart  still  the  paralyzing  fear  that  she 
might  be  too  late. 

That  fear,  indeed,  had  overshadowed 
everything  for  her,  during  those  hours  on 
the  train,  during  those  moments  while  she 
was  being  driven  in  the  rattling  old  Ford  up 
the  ice-encmsted  hills  to  Will  Hopkins’s 
place.  Like  some  baleful  manifestation  of 
a  personal  enemy  the  increasing,  blinding, 
bitter  sleet  storm  had  seem^ — slowing 
down  the  train,  filling  with  uncertainty  her 
taxi  ride  across  Boston,  dragging  unceas¬ 
ingly  at  the  slow  local  train  to  the  Notch. 

She  had  felt  a  sudden  bh'nd  hatred  of  the 
gleaming,  silvery  gray  mist,  the  dripping 
woods,  the  clogged  switches,  the  hanging 
icicles,  the  low-hanging  clouds! 

But  not  until  she  stood  on  the  station 
platform  in  the  Notch  had  full  realization 
of  its  possibilities  come  to  her — full  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  barrier  the  storm  might  present. 

The  relentless  strength  of  Nature — opn 
posed  to  her  further  progress,  sending  trees 
crashing  across  the  roads,  rendering  danger¬ 
ous  the  curves,  impassable  the  boggy  frozen 
valley  cuts,  slippery  and  uncertain  all  move¬ 
ment  on  the  earth! 

A  crude,  new  world,  sculptured  by  the 
devil  in  ice! 

“Dunno  whether  we’ll  git  there  or  not,” 
the  driver  had  said.  “But  I  got  an  ax  and 
crowbar.” 

“We’ll  have  to  get  there,”  she  anwered. 

“A  relative,  I  s’pose?” 

“Yes,”  she  answered  without  a  qualm. 

The  uncertain,  swaying,  sliding,  crackling 
ride  had  begun — a  ride  which  she  could 
hardly  believe  yet,  as  she  stood  in  the 
doorway  of  the  studio,  her  gloves  sopping 
wet,  her  skirt  tom,  her  left  cheek  an  angry 
red  with  tiny  scratches. 

There  was  only  one  real  question,  indeed, 
in  her  heart. 

“He’s  sleeping,”  said  the  nurse. 

“I’ll  wait,”  she  said.  “I’ve  come  from 
New  York.” 

“We  think  he’s  better,”  said  the  nurse. 

“Thank  God,”  she  said.  Her  eyes  filled 
suddenly  with  tears.  “I’m  Miss  Delafield.” 

“Oh!”  said  Clorinda.  “I’m  glad,”  she 
said.  “He  told  me.” 

And  they  opened  the  door  to  Tommy’s 
room .... 

End 
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WITH  no  redeeming  idiosyncrasy 
such  as  murdering  babies,  lead¬ 
ing  a  p)et  lobster  down  the  boule¬ 
vard  or  dwelling  in  the  Sahara 
disguised  as  an  Arab,  Stephen  Vincent  Benet 
(“Canned  Salmon,”  page  30)  complains  of 
a  life  devoid  of  adventure. 

He  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  July  22. 
1898,  and  thus  narrowly  escaped  being  named 
Dewey.  The  name  Ben6t  is  Spanish,  or  rather, 
Minorcan,  as  the  family  originally  came  from  the 
island  of  Minorca  to  Florida,  probably,  as  Mr. 
I!en£t  says,  as  day  laborersl  An  imitative  small 
lK)y  whose  large  spectacles  kept  him  out  of  most 
games,  he  decided  that  he,  like  his  brother  William 
Rose  Benet,  would  be  a  poet  and  wrote  various 
sanguinary  ballads  that  have  fortunately  perished. 
The  family  always  encouraged,  understood  and 
helped  him,  no  matter  how  silly  the  things  were 
that  he  wrote — he  never  was  allowed  the  luxur>- 
of  feeling  himself  Alone  and  Misunderstood  among 
Jeering  Relatives,  alas!  In  the  spring  and  summer 
of  IQlij  when  he  was  tutoring  for  college,  he  began 
to  write  more  or  less  regularly  with  some  faint  idea 
of  what  he  was  trying  to  do. 

He  was  lucky  enough  to  enter  Yale  when  the 
Vale  Press,  the  Elizabethan  Club,  Johnny  Farrar 
and  other  forces  were  working  out  a  sort  of  Revival 
of  Literature.  He  became  chairman  of  the  Lit,  and 
l.iterarj-  Fxlitor  of  the  Record.  The  war  came  and 
broke  things  up,  but  the  winter  after  the  .\rmistice 
he  went  back,  and  graduated  in  June,  1919.  .-Mter 
three  months  of  supporting  himself  by  writing 
about  tender  bleeding  gums  and  sweetheart  soap, 
he  went  back  to  the  Yale  Graduate  School  and 
took  his  M.  A.  degree.  He  had  been  awarded  a 
scholarship  for  foreign  travel  and  study  but  it 
wasn’t  big  enough  to  live  on  verv-  long.  ^  for  the 
first  time  in  five  years  he  tried  to  write  serious 
prose.  He  wrote  “The  Beginning  of  Wisdom”  in 
the  summer  of  1920.  Then  to  Paris,  where  he  met 
.Miss  Rosemary  Carr  of  Chicago — and  the  rest  of 
his  history  is  in  her  hands! 

T  ITTLE  of  the  atmosphere  of  teas,  din- 
'  ners,  and  drawing-rooms  that  go  to 
make  “Conquest”  (see  piage  51)  such  a 
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charming  story'  is  to  be  found  in  the  author’s 
account  of  her  life,  in  which  she  rigorously 
avoids  the  capital  I.  Still,  in  both  Jay 
Gelzer  strikes  an  unmistakable  note  of 
conquest. 

Few  authors  receive  such  a  start  in  life.  Her 
mother  died  suddenly  in  an  .American  hotel.  Her 
father,  not  wishing  to  be  burdened  with  an  eighteen- 
months-old  daughter,  left  her  in  the  hotel  room 
and  went  back  to  England.  Fate  was  kind.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  relegat^  to  a  foundling  hospital  by 
the  management.  Jay  Gelzer  was  adopted  by  the 
woman  physician  of  the  hotel,  who  had  been  a 
casual  friend  of  her  mother.  She  was  then  taken 
to  St.  Louis  to  become  one  of  an  American  family 
of  some  distinction.  She  grew  up  with  the  bitter 
determination  to  prove  to  her  own  satisfaction  that 
her  father  lost  worth-while  property  when  he  de¬ 
parted  without  her.  At  eighteen  she  left  home  to 
make  a  career. 

Jay  Gelzer  feels  that  she  was  undoubtedly  bom 
under  a  lucky  star.  She  was  the  first  person  to  fall 
under  a  subway  train  and  the  only  person  to  do  so 
without  being  hurt.  The  out-of-doors  makes  a 
special  appeal  to  her  and  has  afforded  many  adven¬ 
tures.  There  was,  for  instance,  a  day  when  two 
people  were  seen  clinging  to  a  capsized  sailboat 
during  a  heavy  storm.  Single-handed  Jay  Gelzer 
took  out  a  twenty-foot  launch.  The  capsized  boat 
was  several  miles  from  shore.  Jay  Gelzer  blames 
herself  for  the  outcome.  She  says:  “The  expedition 
was  not  an  entire  success.  I  brought  in  the  people 
but  could  not  quite  manage  to  bring  in  the  sail¬ 
boat.” 

r^APTAIN  DINGLE  (“Mayes,”  page 
^  37)  comes  to  the  Chimney  Comer  with 
a  brief  sketch,  drawn  with  swift  strokes  of 
the  pen  that  leave  the  colorful  details  to 
one’s  imagination. 

I  was  bom  in  Oxford,  England,  in  1874  (he 
writes]  and  went  to  sea  with  Smith  of  Ixindon  at 
fourteen.  Served  my  time,  British  fashion,  and 
sailed  in  square -riggers  from  boy  to  master.  Went 
to  steam,  fourth  mate  to  master,  and  returned 
to  the  square-rigger  for  a  rest.  To  steam  once 
more.  Command^  a  transport  in  the  Boer  War, 
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Stephen  Vincent  Benet  (pafe  Jay  Gelzer'g  diMOura){in|{  start  Captain  Dingle  (patfe  37)  ab- 

30)  stems  from  the  island  of  in  life  only  stimulated  her  solutely  refused  four  different 

“Xhe  Grand  Duke  s  Finances.  the  more.  times  to  remain  a  castaway 


as  Naval  Reserve  man  was  at  Taku  Forts  in  China. 
Twenty-two  years  in  all  at  sea  professionally,  but 
am  stiU  at  sea,  at  heart  and  in  body.  I  live  afloat 
in  my  little  schooner.  Some  famous  ships  I  made 
voyages  in  were.  Thermopyla,  Sophocles,  Hesperus, 
Khedivieh,  Lady  Elise.  Was  wrecked  four  times, 
in  Gulf  of  Honduras,  Red  Sea,  ofl  San  Roque,  and 
oS  the  Cape.  Once  received  a  pair  of  binoculars 
from  the  Hermit  of  Doom  for  pulling  some  Unter- 
seebooters  off  a  derelict  in  an  .\tlantic  January  gale 
for  him.  Hocked  ’em  (not  der  Kaiser)  in  Southamp¬ 
ton  for  eighteenpence  and  never  got  ’em  out. 

At  the  end  of  the  Big  War,  moving  to  Bermuda 
to  try  to  enter  some  service  where  sundry  ills  which 
had  barred  me  from  active  service  elsewhere  might 
be  overlooked,  I  sailed  from  New  York  in  a  twenty- 
eight-foot  sloop  single-handed,  or  rather,  with  one 
mate — an  .\iredale.  Delays  in  the  matter  of  papers 
held  me  up  until  the  time  was  least  propitious  for 
such  a  trip;  the  last  submarine  flurry  was  at  its 
height  off  the  eastern  coast,  and  the  hurricane 
season  was  due.  Took  the  double  chance  since  my 
family  were  already  on  the  way  down,  and  while  I 
missed  the  submarine  altogether,  I  did  hit,  or  was 
hit  by,  the  worst  hurricane  in  thirty  years,  when 
within  twenty  miles  of  Bermuda.  Was  blown  off, 
almost  wrecked,  took  nine  days  more  to  stmggle 
back  to  Bermuda  under  a  rag  of  a  sail,  was  five  days 
without  water,  feeding  the  dog  on  liquid  from 
canned  goods,  and  took,  all  told,  twenty-six  days 
to  make  the  passage.  I  am  still  wandering  around 
the  seas  in  a  small  sailboat,  all  of  which  goes  to 
prove  that  too  much  brine  in  the  blood  is  always  a 
problem.  Just  when  you  think  you  are  cured,  out 
It  bursts  like  a  lot  of  salt-water  boils. 

WHAT  shall  constitute  plagiarism? 

Two  readers  have  detected  in  “The 
Soul  of  Caliban,”  by  Emma-Lindsay  Squier 


(December  Everybody’s),  a  striking  simi¬ 
larity  with  a  legend  of  a  wolf-killing  dog, 
widely  circulated  through  Wales.  The  par¬ 
allelism  offers  material  for  some  interesting 
speculations. 

One  enclosed  a  narrative  poem,  “Beth-Gelert,” 
by  William  Robert  Spencer  (1769-1834),  in  which 
the  incidents  of  the  theme  parallel  in  many  respects 
those  of  Miss  Squier’s  story.  Perhaps  there  is  a 
coincidence  of  plot  material  here.  Perhaps  Miss 
Squier  heard  the  legend  in  her  travels  and  con¬ 
sciously  or  subconsciously  wove  it  into  her  storj’, 
.\t  any  rate,  her  “Soul  of  Caliban”  is  so  definitely 
set  against  a  French-Canadian  background  and  her 
characters  are  so  individual — and  so  unlike  those  of 
the  Wekh  legend — that  we  freely  give  her  full 
credit  for  the  story.  At  the  most,  she  could  no 
more  be  accused  of  plagiarism  than  those  well- 
known  fictionists  who  use  historical  characters  and 
actual  incidents  as  ingredients  in  their  work. 

■pOSSIBLY  some  reader  with  a  penchant 
for  philology  can  enlighten  a  subscriber 
who  comes  to  the  Chimney  Comer  w’ith  a 
question. 

For  years  [he  writes)  I  have  heard  the  expression 
“brass  tacks.”  The  matter  has  been  given  particu¬ 
lar  emphasis  lately  through  the  fact  that  General 
Dawes,  in  his  acceptance  speech,  used  the  expres¬ 
sion.  Also,  a  brass  manufacturer  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  b  sending  out  a  little  souvenir  brass  tack, 
claiming  that  its  derived  meaning  is  something 
fundamental  and  genuine.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  the  expression  originated,  as  I  have  heard 
several  different  explanations.  The  present-day 
significance  is,  of  course,  well  known. 


DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IN  SIGNS? 


On  cematery  near  Elk  Rapids,  Mich. ;  “  Cloted  for  the  Night." 

On  Madison  Street.  Chicago,  restaurant;  “■Six  Coarse  Dinnere  /or  One 
Dollar." 

Automobile  sign  in  Adirondacks:  "Dangerl  Uee  Your  Head  and  Tour 
Brakee7' 

House  doctor  at  a  Rochester  hotel;  “Dr.  Ready.” 

Vocal  instructor  on  Racine  Ave..  Chicago;  "Stuart  Barker." 

In  Hartford;  "Dr.  Felly,  Denliet."  (Oh,  boy!  Don't  I  know  itf) 


{Wieeonein  State  Journal) 

BULLS  KEEP  MARKET  GOING  AT  FULL 
SPEED. 

(URS.  A.  L.  if.) 

Gee,  Fd  have  run  faster’n  that\ 


(Plainfield,  III.,  Republican) 

R'iv,  Mr.  Frazier  will  preach  Sunday  evening, 
afte.~  which  the  church  will  be  closed  for  repairs. 

(c.  B.) 

They  ought  to  nail  that  roof  down. 


(JV.  r.  World) 

DIES  EATING  LUNCHEON. 

Probably  choked  upon  seeing  the  amount  of 
the  check  which  the  stupid  waiter,  by  mistake, 
laid  down  facm  up. 


(Charleston,  S..C..  Sunday  News) 

THREE  MILLION  RATS  KILLED  IN 
LONDON. 

BANQUET  SEASON  OPENS.  • 

(d.  d.  s.) 

Hurrah!  The  Prince  is  back  home. 


(Detroit  News) 

NOTICE  OF  BOND  S  ALE. 

Home  For  Feeble-Minded  Bonds. 

(uRS.  a.  B.  a.) 

No,  thank  you.  I’ve  got  all  I  want  of  that  kind. 


(Indianapolis  Star) 

Greenfield  Merchant  Slain  in  Fight  Over  Wife. 

(c.  B.) 

And  yet  they  would  tell  as  that  marriage  *41 
a  bed  of  roses.” 


(Ashland,  Ky..  Independent) 

ULTRA  VIOLENT  RAY  USED  TO  CURE 
RICKETTS. 

0-  R-  C.) 

/  should  think  it  would  cure  anything  that  got 
in  its  way. 


(Ohio  State  University  Lantern) 

Smitbville,  O. — John  Hicks  of  Akron,  Pa.,  is 
around  here  collecting  antiques  of  all  kinds.  He 
will  take  his  father  home  with  him  when  he  returns. 

(g.  b.) 

That’s  on*  way  of  knocking  your  old  man. 


(SyraeuM  Post-Standard) 

Night  had  just  drawn  a  veil  over  the  Olympus 
heights  when  the  annual  epidemic  of  footballitis 
broke  loose  and  swept  everybody  into  the  vortex  of 
its  contagion.  On  the  hill  3,000  students,  the  fresh¬ 
men  in  pajamas  and  the  others  in  hysterics,  assem¬ 
bled  while  the  Crouse  college  chimes  pealed  forth 
the  clarion  tones  of  “.Alma  Mater.”  (l.  w.  c.) 

One  of  which  was  that  old  familiar  strain, 
“You’ve  Got  Nothing  on  Us;  No,  Sireel” 

Everybody's  Uataesne,  March,  192$ 


(Everett  Herald) 

Ted  Dripping,  arrested  north  of  Arlington  Fri¬ 
day  by  Deputy  Sheriffs  Walter  Beals  and  John 
McCulloch,  pleaded  guilty  in  justice’s  court  later 
in  the  day  to  possession  of  two  gallons  of  alleged 
moonshine  and  was  fined  S250  and  costs. 

(URS.  c.  G.  c.) 

It  sorter  leaked  out  as  to  what  he  was  up  to. 

[  Copyright,  1935,  by  Cridley  Adaau 
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Prose  and  Worse 


(JV.  F.  World) 

WILL  SHARKS  BITE  MEN? 

WUl  they?  Take  a  run  down  to  Wall  Street, 
and  atand  around  for  a  while. 


{UinntapoliM  Journal) 

Anyone  finding  a  love  bird  return  to  1700  Clin¬ 
ton,  ^t.  202.  Reward.  (e.  b.  s.) 

Boy,  take  a  run  down  to  the  park,  and  see  if 
that  couple  is  still  sitting  on  the  bencK 


{Kanoat  City  S*ar) 

KILLS  HIMSELF,  THEN  WIFE, 

(c.  E.  E.) 

Hot  taking  any  more  chances. 


(Pittifield,  Malt.,  Bagle) 

Miss  Juliet  Dawes,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hamil'on  M.  Dawes  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  and  niece 
af  General  Charles  G.  Dawes,  whose  engagement 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Van  Gunter  of  Clearwater, 
Fla.,  has  just  been  announced,  etc.  (j- 1-  w.) 

'  Pretty  soft  for  Miss  Joliet. 


t  {Cofeytillt  Dawn) 

“The  sermon  subject  will  be,  ‘Why  Men  Swear.’ 
Special  music  will  be  a  mixed  quartet,  ‘He  Leads  Me 
(M,*  by  Hosmer.”  (c.  i.  c.) 

That’s  how  it  usually  happens. 


(Belvidere,  III.,  Republican) 

Twenty  friends  made  a  surprise  visit  on  Saturday 
evening  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Knight  at  their 
home  on  Kishwaukee  Street,  who  were  lately  united 
in  marriage,  to  offer  their  congratulations.  Games 
and  music  were  pleasing  features  of  a  very  enjoyable 
occasion.  Refreshments  were  served.  l  The  newly¬ 
weds  were  presented  by  the  visitors  with  a  camisole 
and  other  gifts  remembrance.  (hes.  e.  e.  p.) 

Hadn’t  I  better  shut  the  window?  The 
draught  seems  a  bit  strong. 


(Larimore,  N.  D.,  Pioneer) 

Steayed — Roan  cow  with  a  lumber  )rard  aroimd 
her  neck.  Notify  Joe  Freeman  or  Phillips  Co. 

(v.  u.  A.) 

Just  a  chip  of  the  old  block;  her  old  man  was 
some  gadder. 


{Today' I  Houeewife) 

Mrs.  Charles  Whale,  of  Strood,  Kent,  England, 
is  a  navigator  of  25  years’  service.  Mrs.  Whale 
stores  and  discharges  her  own  cargo  without  the 
help  of  a  crew.  (rev.  w.  d.  h.) 

Must  be  one  of  the  same  family  that  Noah  ran 
np  against,  a  while  back. 


{From  Zani  Orey't  “The  U.  P.  TraW) 

“The  thought  of  losing  Allison  made  Neale  ill  for 
a  day.  He  ^most  threw  up  his  work.’’ 

(nrs.  e.  k.) 

Evidently,  Neale  never  tried  a  sea  voyage. 


{New  Bruntwiek,  N.  J,,  Home  Newi) 

Two  Salesmen  and  one  district-manager  for  New 
Brunswick,  Metuchen  and  Rahway,  for  iadescent 
lamps,  radio  tubes,  Xmas  light  outfits.  Write  only, 
do  not  call.  (p,  e.  v.) 

No,  they  probably  couldn’t  stand  tiie  shock. 


{Philadelphia  Irtquirer) 

Giels — years  of  age  as  floor  assistants. 
STRAWBRIDGE  &  CLOTHIER. 

That’s  nothin';  I  got  a  3-wks.-old  who’s  got 
’em  all  licked  as  a  floor-walker.  • 


{Niagara  Falli  Gatelte) 

Falls  St.,  115 — Would  you  like  a  nice  quiet, 
clean  room  like  home?  I  have  a  nice  room  steam- 
heated  with  privilege  of  bath  for  gentlemen  only. 

(E.  J.  B.) 

Well,  Mother,  well  have  to  look  further. 


{Hamilton,  Ohio,  Newt) 

MORROW  HERE  TONIGHT. 

(z.  p.  c.) 

Yes,  Z.  P.  C.,  but  “morrow’’  in  the  Philippines 
was  "Acre”  thim  morning. 


{Waehington  Poit) 

Police  early  today  raided  the  premises  at  345 
Peimsylvania  Avenue,  northwest,  and  arrested  fif¬ 
teen  Chinamen  on  charges  of  playing  mah  jongg. 

Hevings,  pull  down  the  ctuiainsl 


{Canon  City,  Net.) 

According  to  word  received  in  Carsou  City  a  few 
days  ago  Mrs.  George  Tranter,  who  is  in  the  Chil- 
drra’s  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  is  getting  along  very 
satisfactorily,  following  an  operation.  She  is  able 
to  be  up  and  do  crocheting,  and,  the  report  stated, 
the  surgeons  expect  to  soon  remove  stitches  taken 
at  the  time  of  the  operation.  (miss  m.  f.) 

Then  sLell  have  to  start  that  darned  tidy  all 
over  again. 


{New  York  Herald-Tribune) 
Dog  Bites  Children  And  Flees. 
Well,  what’s  new  about  that? 


(Sign  tn  tea-room,  Devon,  Conn.) 

Candy,  Pies  and  Cruellers. 

Yes,  and  I  bit  into  one  of  the  latter. 


EoiTOirt  Non:  Though  the  sign  is  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred 
by  its  youth.  We  •tssill  gladfy  pay  for  available  ones.  -Address  all 
manuscripts  to  ‘*The  Chestnut  Tree,”  enclosing  stamped  addressed  envelope. 


THE  doctor  rushed  out  of  his  study.  BARBER:  Sonny,  how  do  you  want  your 
“Get  my  bag  at  once,”  he  shouted.  hair  cut? 

“Why,  what  is  the  matter?”  inquired  Sonny:  With  a  hole  in  the  top  like 
his  wife.  Daddy’s. 

“Some  fellow  has  just  telephoned  that  he 

can’t  live  without  me,”gasi>ed  the  medical  ONE  of  the  jury  was  a  Kentuckian,  and 

man  as  he  reached  for  his  hat.  besides  his  title  of  “Colonel”  he  had  a  red 

His  wife  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  “Just  a  face,  a  square  jaw  and  a  blustering  manner, 

moment,”  she  said  gently.  “I  think  that  Eleven  of  the  jurors  were  for  conviction; 
call  was  for  our  daughter,  dear.”  the  Colonel  was  convinced  of  the  prisoner’s 

innocence.  For  thirty-six  hours  singly,  in 
TWO  pretty  girls  kissed  when  they  met  in  pairs  and  all  together  the  eleven  jurors 

the  post  office  the  other  day.  Two  men  pleaded,  stormed  and  remonstrated.  The 

were  standing  near.  Colonel  was  adamant.  At  last  the  fore- 

First  Man:  I’m  opposed.  man  had  to  repnirt  that  the  jury  could  not 

Second  Man:  Opposed  to  what?  agree. 

First  Man:  Women  doing  men’s  work.  “Why  didn’t  you  reach  a  verdict?”  a 

friend  asked  the  Colonel  after  court  had 
A  PLANTER  asked  a  colored  preacher  adjourned. 

what  subjects  he  usually  preached  on  in  his  “Verdict?”  the  Colonel  cried.  ‘“Verdict? 
laljors  among  his  p>eople.  ^Vhy,  I  did  my  best,  suh,  but  eleven  such 

'.‘Oh,  dif’rent  subjects,”  said  the  preacher,  stubborn  men  you  never  saw,  suh.” 
“Sometimes  Ah  preaches  on  love,  some¬ 
times  on  baptism,  sometimes  on  heaven,  “OH,  JOHN,  just  look  at  all  these  vege- 

an’ sich  subjects.”  tables — aren’t  they  nice  and  fresh!”  ex- 

“Why  don’t  you  preach  occasionally  on  claimed  the  wife  of  a  man  who  stopped  his 

the  subject  of  chicken-stealing?”  car  in  front  of  a  farmer’s  roadside  stand. 

“Weil,  Ah  tell  yo’,  boss,  when  Ah  preaches  Then  to  the  boy  selling  the  stuff: 
on  dem  subjects  hit  allers  throws  a  kind  o’  “How  fresh  everything  you  have  is, 
coldness  over  de  meetin’.”  sonny!” 

“Yes,  ma’am.  Ye  see.  Pop  brings  it 
The  teacher  in  an  East  Side  school  sent  from  the  city  market  ev’ry  momin’  regular.” 
one  of  her  boys  home  with  a  note  to  his 

mother  to  give  him  a  bath.  She  received  LITTLE  Frances  had  been  struggling  to 

the  following  reply:  learn  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  her  grand- 

“Miss  Smith,  when  I  send  Johnny  to  mother  asked  her  how  she  was  getting  on. 

school,  I  send  him  to  be  learnt  and  not  “Pretty  well,  grandma,”  said  she.  “I 
to  be  smelt;  he  ain’t  no  rose.”  can  say  down  to  the  eating  part  already.” 

Everybody's  Idagasint,  March,  192s  ^^3 


)uiet, 
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THE  sight  unseen,  or  rather  telephonic,  al¬ 
tercation  between  Mose  and  Rastus  had 
reached  the  point  at  which  its  effectiveness 
depended  greatly  upon  the  immediate  and 
present  whereabouts  of  Mose’s  body, 

“Niggah,”  the  voice  of  Mose  reached  the 
ear  of  Rastus,  “wheah  does  you-all  fink  Ah 
is  at,  anyway?” 

Rastus  never  hesitated. 

“Coon,”  he  shouted  back  into  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  “you-all  done  am  wheah  you-all  done 
wouldn’  be  if  Ah  \ms  deah.” 

FRANCES  MARY  was  sitting  on  the 
steps  with  her  mother  one  beautiful  sum¬ 
mer  evening.  As  the  stars  began  to  appear, 
she  said: 

“Look,  mother!  God  is  popping  on  his 
lights.” 

WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS  was  the 
kindliest  of  critics,  but  now  and  then  some 
popular  novelist’s  conceit  caused  him  to 
bristle  up  a  bit. 

“You  know,”  said  one,  fishing  for  com¬ 
pliments,  “I  get  richer  and  richer,  but  all 
the  same  I  think  my  work  is  falling  off. 
My  new  work  is  not  as  good  as  my  old.” 

“Oh,  nonsense!”  said  Mr.  Howells.  “You 
write  as  well  as  you  ever  did.  Your  taste 
is  improving,  that’s  all.” 

The  salesman  approached  the  general 
agent,  saying: 

“Well,  boss,  there’s  one  thing  certain: 
there’s  a  lot  of  women  who  will  have  to 
pay  a  big  premium  for  fire  insurance!” 

“Why,  how  come?” 

“Shingled  roofs.” 

“ARE  there  any  marks  on  the  baby?” 
asked  the  anxious  father. 

The  doctor  looked  the  new  arrival  over 
carefully  and  replied: 

“Yes,  he’s  marked  C.  O.  D.” 

MIKE  was  working  diligently  in  his  potato 
patch  when  he  saw  the  postman  coming  up 
the  road,  bringing  a  black-edged  envelope. 

Mike  became  uneasy,  and  showed  it. 

“Hope  it’s  not  bad  news,”  said  the  post¬ 
man. 

“It  is  that,”  said  Mike,  looking  at  the 
address.  “It’s  upset  I  am  entoirely.  My 
brother  Pat’s  dead.  I  can  tell  by  his  hand¬ 
writing!” 


A  LOS  ANGELES  couple  were  staying 
recently  in  China.  One  day  they  were 
served  with  an  excellent  dinner,  the  com¬ 
position  of  which  they  knew  nothing  about. 
When  the  Chinese  cook  came  to  clear  the 
table,  the  wife  asked  him  in  fun,  “I  hope 
you  didn’t  kill  a  stray  dog  from  the  road  to 
make  our  dinner,  Chang?” 

“No  killee  dawg,”  answered  *  Chang, 
“him  al’eady  dead  when  I  picked  him  up.” 

FLORA:  She  calls  herself  a  business  woman. 
What  kind  of  business  is  she  interested  in? 

Dora:  Yours  and  mine  and  other  girls’; 
everybody’s  but  her  own. 

“I  DON’T  see,”  said  Mr.  Clancy,  as  he 
sat  in  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  “how  the 
captain  can  find  his  way  across  the  ocean. 
If  he  were  going  the  other  way,  now,  all 
he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  follow  that 
white  streak  behind  her,  but  in  front  there’s 
nothing  to  p>oint  the  way.” 

“I’D  like  to  know  the  intentions  of  that  fel¬ 
low  who  calls  to  see  you  so  often,”  a  father 
remarked  one  day. 

“His  intentions  don’t  matter.  Dad.  I 
know  what  mine  are.” 

“BUT,  mother,”  objected  Muriel,  “I  don’t 
see  how  you  can  give  me  any  advice  as  to 
my  married  life,  when  you  have  been  mar¬ 
ried  only  once  and  I  have  already  married 
twice.” 

ASKED  by  her  Sunday  school  teacher  to 
give  the  Bible  verse  for  that  day’s  lesson,  a 
little  western  girl  recited: 

“Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  spread  the 
gossip  to  all  the  people.”' 

THE  doctor  was  examining  school  children. 
One  youngster  was  under  weight. 

“You  don’t  drink  milk?” 

“Nop)e.” 

“Live  on  a  farm  and  don’t  drink  milk  at 
all?” 

“Nope,  we  ain’t  got  hardly  enough  milk 
for  the  hogs.” 

Mrs.:  What  a  gossip  you  are!  I  hear 
you’ve  been  telling  people  that  I’m  very 
expensive. 

Mr.:  Absurd!  I  merely  told  them  that 
you  are  very  dear  to  me. 


